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A FEW OPINIONS 


Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl, Atrmhti, Uoy(jf Asiatic Society: Th(; Quarteri> 

is becoming more nnd more useful, more and more learned. Yon deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by iocussing so many eminent writers in 

yonr ^uartorly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours IS the most informing. 

Prof. A, B. Keith writes in his nutor\, oj Sanskrit Literatnre (Oxford, 1928). 
preface, xxviii,fri. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath T^aw, of this most intorosting (Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.'* 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar of Poona.* 1 regret very much that T delayed so long 
subscribing for your o.^oellent Quarterly; it is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Or, M. Walloser.— I am quite astonished at the variety and qiiantity 

of information contained in it your I. TI. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn.— I am much pleased with its appearance 
nri(f conteuts of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. Finot,..-read with an imdeoreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which fwory number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. WInternItz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

kecfis up a high standard of scholarship..... It promises to becomo a groat 

help to all .students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jaobbi.-'l have peru.sed your (Quarterly with great interest I 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof, J. Jolly of Germany— I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Blooh. — It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matUws are discussed in it. 


Prof. Louie do La Valloo Poussin.-* Jt is a great pleasure to read your 

oxceliont Quarterly. 

Or. Otto Schrader, — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly lookp. like 
bereniing so far as Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the jUASn of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto StrauSB. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
be uH interesting and successful aa the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl.— T/interct de.s articles publics dans votre revue n© m*a pas 
echappo. 0*st une publication de premiere ordre, tres variee est fort 
instructive. ^ x a 

E J Thomas,-- 1’he Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted m© 
AH being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I reahee how 
miieh this depends on wise editorship I think yon axe doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India, 
f Svivaln LovL— Congratulate you on the truly ‘nationar 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
progress accc^mplisbod by Indian scholars in these last years, a progress that 
followed with a sincere joy. 


Dr. 
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Excavations at Kasrawad 

At .1 clisu.incc ol ahoiir ilircc niilcs to the \{)'’th ol K.isi ,i\\ .ul, whuh 
IS A Xl.ili.il town in the Niin.ul Oistnri oi the 1 lolk.ir State in ( tini.il 
liulu, sitiialecl on tlu‘ southern hank ol the rnci NarmaJa, lies a mic 
lalleci Ithardj or inouncl of brisks. It is a rockx' iincxen tahlelaiul 
measunnL!; about joo It. in len^^th niui It. in hnathh, situaud 
hall wax' on a hilloek lull ol dwarf jungle trees. It is all hilly 

to 11 s south and on the other sides there is no habitation at a distaiut’ 

ol less than txx’o or three miles. The site is iherefoia ahoecihei 

uninx itini^. Tlu‘ late XIr. V. U. Karaiuhkar, Secieiarx' ol tiie 
Narmada Valley Keseaieh Board. whiK he was examimiu-; the 

lu h.volcrjjU al remains on the banks of tin* Narmada, hiekilx' hit on 
ih.is place, and xxith sr)me peetiniarx help from the I lolkar (»oxeinment 
hcii^an excavations there in the winter ol nnfoi t imat^ lx . 

ill a lew months he siiddenlx' died, leaxuu^ the work iiKompIcU. 
The excavations were however eontmued by Mt. Vh N. Siindi, the 
tlien Hon. Curator of the Indore Miiseiim, w ith the help t)l Mi. 

1-). P. Gupta, the Archa'oloe;ical Overseer, in the cold seasons oi 
As a result of tliese excavations verv impoitant 

icniams ol a Buddhist establishment were diseovered. \V h\ this 

uninviting place was selectee! bx' tlie establishment is a (jiiestion, 
hut it m.iv be bce'aiise it lies at a short distanee ol only six miles on 
the other side of the Narmada from Maheshvar, the aiieieni Mahish' 
or Mahissati of iUt Buddhist records, w'hieh miisi have been an 
mipouant place in those days. Por it is stated iii the canons ol ilu 
iMiddhists that ihcv should elwell at a place which is neither xcay lar 
nor xerv near a bii^ city. As the archxoloincal finds xvhich, as xvill 
he shown below, belong to fine pe riod only, vi/. the second ecu- 
turv B.C. ir seems that the site so unsuitahlc lor hahiiatif)!! was 
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soon deserted. When exactly this was done and what was the 
immediate cause for it is not known. 

The (mds can be divided into the followinir sections ; All of 
tiu in which were removable were removed to Indore and have been 
now preserved in the Stare Museum there. 

A 

StNp^is and rrsjdrnli^I blocks etc. 

Meven stfipns were discovered at this place, one bii^ in the centre* 
and ten smaller ones in ihe eastern part of the mound. I'xcept for 
one stupa which was built of undressed stones, all of them were 
l>uilt of larj^e bricks. The upper portions of the stupas h\ which 
th( ir elevation could have been determintcl, arc* considerably damac^ed, 
but their basements are almost intact, which shows that they consisted 
of a drum w'hich was hemisperical in section. Stupa No. i which is 
the bijjjeest (>ne measures ^5' m diameter. It was paved all round 
with slabs of plaster .ind concrete*, measuring in leni^th 11^ 

l)readth and 4/4^^ in thukness. Such pa\c*ments arc not found in 
any of the arch.voloipcal sites (‘xenvated so far. Stupa No. 2 is at a 
short distance to the east of stupa No. i and is the northernmost 
of the i^roup o( smaller stupas. It measures i8'-io" in diameter, 
rurnmc; to the south and gettini; down three brick steps and crossinj:; 
the remains of a brick w.dl we come to the stupa No. 3 which 
mc'astires 24' m diameter. Stupa No. 4 measuring 25' is to 
the northwest of No. ]. Like the stupa No. i it is paved all round 
with plaster and concrete. To its east is stupa No. 5, which mea- 
sures 21'. To the east of stupa No. 5 is the stupa No. 6 which 
measures 13'. To the south of stupa Nos. 5 and 6 and at some 

distance is stupa No. 7 which measures 20'. To its west is stupa No. 8 

measuring 20'. Then turning back to the north, and passing by 
stupa Nos. 5 and 6 leaving them to the left wc come to the stupa 

No. ^ which IS xo the east of stupa No. 3. It measures nj' . To 

the north of stupa No. g and to the w^est of stupa No. 3 is the siupa 
No. 10 which measures 23'. To the north of stupa No. ^ and to 
the cast of stupa No. 2 is stupa No, i i , which measures 24' and is 
made of stone boulders. 

To the north-cast of the mam stupa and to the north-west of 
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stri[>a No. 2, IS a .striiLUirc which looki like a kuiula hmli with 
hritkb all round, tapciin^ at the base. It nieaMircs i6' x lo' 

The bottom i.s paved with bricks. What this building servetl lor is 
not know'll, but it touhl not be a WMter reservoir as on the drs' khIvn 
site no w'ater channel could have bten turned into it and there aie no 
traees of such a one. Water could not have been storetl in sueh a l)i'/^ 
kunda. Although pavetl with bricks it is not plasteied, as the s[)avL 
()1 Liicumanibulation of at least two stupas had been. 

Lower portions and fouiulations of some well planned .uul well 
laul out residential blocks — built of bricks and stones, aiul ii.iees ol 
loads, drains etc. have been louiul, speciallv in the western portion 
oi the site. But they are not sufhcitnt to give a del mile ulea ol then 
e\a(.t measurements and construction. Thtie was prob.ibly a long 
assembly hall measuring 75^ x 20' to the north ol the mam stupa. 
Traces of a building 80' in length divided into se[)ar.ite eompartments 
are seen to the north-west of the mam siin)a. Remains of the western 
and soticbern walls of a house or enclosure aie seen to the south ol 
stujia No. 2. Structural remains are noticeable in some otliei [>laces 
also. Brick pavements ot roads arc noticeable m some places e.g. to 
the south ot stupa No. 

The huge bricks used in budding these monuments aic welLbaked 
aiul measure a i X and resemble those found 111 excavations 

<»1 other Mauryan sites e.g. Ujjain* which is only 70 miles to tlie 
north of Kasrawael. Such bricks (d a lame si/.e are found in some 

C> 

other places like Maheshvar, Sameda, and .\lathlaya in t.he neighbour- 
hood of Kasraw'ad. Some ot the bucks found in the exc a\ .itions 
round stupa No. 1 bear peculiar signs which do not seem to be ancient 
shaiaetcrs but may be some irregular maiks ol the brick makers. 

Iliige bricks oi a conical shape measuring m length, 10" in 

breadth at the base and b\^ the hennspliere which arc found in 

the Rasrawad excavations are rather exira-ordinaiy. I hey must have 
been used as coping bricks on the top ot walls or on the drams. 

The dram pipes w'hicli are slightly tapering in si/e aiul have iluek 
5 nigs on the outside, measure i ' ni eireumlerciiee. Unfortunately 
no eom[)lete pipe is toimd. 

Roof tiles with one or tw'o holes at the to[) were toiiiul which 
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Afidtial Rep A)(hl Sti/v , (JjLdlioi, PI XNdll-XXI. 
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rcNcmhlc: those louiul in other archa:olo^ieal .sites ol the early 

period, e.e^. Bhita^, 

1^ 

I lofi.schold j)ol.\ a fid mi^ccltdricoiis cUiy objcch 

innunieiahle pieces ol dilicrent kinds of pottery whieli were lound 
in tlu‘ excavations have been preserved in the Indore Museum. It is 
an unfoi innate ihini; thai the pieces defy all attempts to form more 
or Ic-ss complete objects. It can however be seen that the collection 
consists of household pots of different sizes and miscellaneous clay 
objects of househoKt use. (Photos Nos. 2 & 3). The IoIIowihl^ 
kinds of j)ots are found : Saucers or bowls with narrow base and deep 
sloping; sides, with inwaul brims; Hat and hit^h cups or tumblers, 
ihshes or //aaV/s, with a Hat base, several vaiieties of water jars or lotd.\ 
S/n'iiidy (ihiidiLs with spheiical bases and luls some ordinary and some 
with cavity in the muldlc like those found at Bhita ’. Some of this 
j)oltery is glazed black or red or yellow, both inside and outside anti 
sometimes on one ol the sides only. St)me ol it hears inscriptions 
m Brahnu chaiacters, while some bear on the outside various oriun 
mental palteins like the Swastika, a leal, a Hower, a lish, a cock, 
a pendant ear ornament and some li^eometncal desiji^ns with deeper 
and Hower etc. The inscriptions, designs anti the lasting glaze make 
the Kasrawatl ptitterv a unic|iic collection. 

Most ol the inscribed pieces ol pottery are very small and except 
in i.iie cases nt) two ol these c.in be joined together, the lesult being 
that onl\' a lew unconnected letters can be leatl tin them. One or 
l\\t> letters only aie preserved t)n many pieces. It seems that the 
number ol oiiginal insciiptions was \ery large and the loss is ceitainly 
\d\' great. The char.icters aic Brahnu assij^nable to the second cen- 
tury B.C . Fhev aie inscubetl m diHerent hands, si/cs and lorms 
which shtiws that hcitiie the clay pots were baked, they were insciihed 
by dilferent perstins with their owai names or woth names of other 
peisons or with symbols oi their choice, like the Swastika, the fish etc. 
Since aftei a card til examination of the characters it is seen that they 
do not show' any evolution of the script it can be said that they are 


2 JSl , KOI la, PI XXI\-26 X PI. XXX-92 

3 J S.1 , 1911 12, PI XXIX-3^, 34. 
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;ill ol the same perioil. The charaeter.s L;eiH‘rall\' rcstinhle those [\^cA 
111 the etlicli oL Asuka hiu more lKjsc-K’ with tho.se oi the Ikiihiu 
UKsenptions atul the 13 esnaoar iiuscii[>tioiis ‘ assi^oKihle the* -muI or 
Kst century B.C. is the only vowel louiul in tlu inset i[>t ions aiul 
tliat too, only ewue. l:xee|>t the followniL’; eoseinaius sT, 5 , *4. 

Wiy 4. inul q” all the Lonseinanis are represenittl in the insiiijHions. 
Aniisuur IS used at least in three places. Sdnilhi is not ol)sepe'e! \sheie 
it was possible, lor example in the woid (phe>t<» b. 

Some inryiilanties in the writmi; aie lound e.Ll,. the s\ mbvil ol the' 
medial \owel is placeel to the ri^ht ot the letter msL>.aei ol to the Ult 
in the we)rd Sethiyc (photo e.) C)nee the ^\orll Ikriy^aelake- is \MUten 
as Pcii'nikada, the List two words beiiiL^ vviitten lioin t ii;ht le) lelt, 

t> V ' ‘ 

Piobahly the sciibe miL;ht ha\e been Irom TasiLi. (Photo z.*'.") 

The vowel has two lorms. In one the arms do luit meet, on 
the vcrtieal. (photo 3. el). It thus dillers irom the AMiLaii loim, in 
which the* two arms meeting eaeh other, loim sharp anL’,Ls. It 
resembles the Hesnagar The letteis q:. .iiul 4 , the last with a shai p 
angle, are perfectly Asokan aiul Besany^ardike. The enr\e* ol ^ is 

ne)t as deej) as m the Asokan lorm and is sliglub KUseel up. The 
Kasrawad 2; consists ot a big /eio aiul is geneiallv without a Inndii 
iiisiele It, as in the Asokan loim. The Kasiaw.id ^ is dilleieni Irom 
the Asokan and Besnagar leums in that an a^iite angle is le^inied m ilu 
le)imcr in its central portion and the* leiwet aim oi the leiiei is nnieh 
tinned to the right. 4 has a \eiti».al on a shaip angle*, the* \eriiele 
bemo contiiiuous with the elongated lelt arm. It is moie similar to the 
Asokan than kj the Besnagar loim. ^ with two \eitieles ji»ined hy *1 
hall scjuaie is exactly Asokan but slightly dilferenc liom the Iksnagai 
lorm. The Ka.siawad 4 is elillerent (rom the Asokan -q but ts exactly 

hke the Besnagar 4. The hollow^ pe^rtion is to the lelt ol the vet tick 

in Kasrawad and Besnagai while it is to the right in Asokan. 4 and 4 
aie exactly as in Asokan, Barhut aiul Besnagar mscriptuais, Kasiawael 4 
IS somewhat diflerent from the Asokan lorm, in that the central pe>itie>n 
IS much curved in the former cshile it is almejst llat in the lattci. 
The tsvo arms of the Asokan 4 fall out but those in the Kasr.iwad 

4 />ii/ Ant, \ols ,\ and .XXI aiul lUrhiii Jfiu/ii?in>ii \,\ Hama and Sinli.j 

(.alwiiiia LbnveiAitv' Liuiu'. Lui \’o Gbj Sdtil I nu l)e ^ 

Saiker, p. ^o. PL X, Liidciy* List Nu. 669 
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iornis look like a bull’s horns slightly tuiiiecl lu as in the Baihut and 
Hesana^ar inseriplions. The Kasrawad it looks sometimes like a bii^ 
zero supetiinposed with two arms as cnee in the Besnagar form. is 
exactly Asokan and Besanagardikc. ? is generally like a straight 
vertiele line but is somenmes nearer to S'. It is rarely like a corkscrew 
as in Asokan and Besnagar. q, ?T, and are like Asokan but 
sometimes the forms have a tendency to be angular. The closed curve 
at the bottom ol ^ in Kasrawad is once or twice slightly turned to the 
left ol the vertiele so as to look like the opposite of The left hand 
tail ol q i'' sometimes straight but mostly curved as in Besnagar. 

A letter which looks like the K haws t hi letter ^ is engraved on a 
piece No. i of the Museum register. It is an unfortunate thing 
that the portion ol the pot containing other letters of the KharosthI 
inscription which begins with this letter is lost. It is strange that this 
solitary Khaiosthi inscription is lound in the midst of Brahmi inscrip- 
tions. ProbabU' .i pilgrim from Taxtla might have visited the 
Kasrawad monastery and deposited or left there a pot with a KharosthI 
inscription. 

An examination ol the Ihahial characters in the Kasrawad inscrip- 
lions shows that they can be assigned to a date slightly later than that 
ol Asoka or more accuiately to the date ol the Besnagar inscriptions 
ol Bhagabhadra i.e. to the 2nd century B.C. and if the supposition 
that some ol the [Uopei names louiul m the Kasrawad inscrij)tions may 
be identical with those lound mentioned in the Barluit inscriptions as 
shown below is accepted, both the Kasrawad and the Bailuu records 
can lie assigned to the same period. It may be sci‘n that both the 
places are in Central India, one in the west and the other in the east. 

As legards the language of the Kasrawad inscriptions there is no 
tloubi that it IS Prakrit as can be seen from the Lrenitive and dative 
case-endings ol the pioper names. Much cannot be said on this 
point as the inscriptions consist oi a few letters only mostly ol 
the pioper nouns. Not a single verb is known from them nor 
any other [virt oi speech.'’ No conjunct consonant is used in the 
inscriptions. 

The persons whose names are found in the inscriptions must 

1 he Ictieis wikafKocL'j on a pun. ina\ make an LXecpuiHi But much 
taniun he saiil on this peiiit iPhetu 3 i t)* 
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have hccM^ in soiiic wav connected witli the hudtihist cstahhshnu ni 
at Kasrawad either as inmates or as temporars* piK;rnns. 1 lu 
following arc the names ol the jx*rsons, sonu ot which arc in« omplen 
They arc mentioned helow togetluT with tlteii case (‘tidings. 

Complete names *. - 

win. 

hTz^, i\jm (?) 

nim (0 (), 'iffn[4il 

The following place-naiiK s au found: — 

The following expressions aie found 

fn!>nrT, ??R vTnfnqrrn (?), 

It will h( seen that some ol the piopei names and (xpKssions 
remind us of similar proper names and ixpiessions found used m 
the Barhut inscription which (.(Jiuain the largest numlxT ol piopfi 
namt's'’ hitherto found m an insinpiion of the tarh' pdiod. 

The proper nouns nfrfi?=Ti, fnn .md 

mentioned in the Kasrawad inscriptions at<‘ found m tiu Barhut 
insciiption% also as of monk-donors undei Nos. 2^, ly, 27, ij], 15, 42, 
82, 10, respcrtivelv. As both the Kasrawail inscri|nions and ilu Ikiihui 
inscriptions can he assigned paleographic ally to tlie same period \i/. 
to the 2nd century B, C., iris nor unlikely that tiny represent the 
same* peascins. The* proper name or ^rrj^* is found incised on a 

small hut well preserved S/trui pot found in the Kasr.ivsad excMvai K)ns. 
A symbc^l which looks exactly like the Brahml i'A is incised altei the 
inscription but as this symbol is of a much bigger si/e than that 

of the letters of the inscription and is rather separated from it so as to 
show that it is not a part of the inscription, it may he supposed thai 
the symbol w’hieh is also like the form of a Shtai pot might hast hctii 
incised as a fun to denote tiiat the particular Sitrtu belongs to the 
man^qf; (photo 4. 2), The name Gopali (photo 3. 2. 8) foiiiu! in two 
of our inscriptions is also found in one of the Brahhosa cave inscrijUions 
W'hich have been assigned to the 2nd or i st century B>. C . but it is 

doubtful that both the Gopalis represent the same laov. None ol 

(> Bii>hnl I>ii( 1)\ Bania <\ Siiili.i, ( .iLiitt.i 1. mvirsits 
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the other proper names are loiind in any of the other contemporary 
inscriptions. 

The peculiar name Perioaejaka' ol a person, and the common 

name Sethi are lound on a larj^e number of potsherds, the former on 
at least thirty-live and the latter on thirty (photo 2. 1&2). The 

name Suvisakha is found on at least six pieces, (photo i. 7; 6. i) the 

word hrff^TT IS found f)n lour pieces, while the names 
and are found on two pieces each. Pengada is repeated thrice 

on the shoulder ol a pot and on another pot the name Suvisrikha is 
similarly repc.ited thrice .iround. The name is repeated 

twice (photr) I. (j, 5, 6, :5). The rt‘mainin;j; names are found on one 
piece each. !t will he seen that sonic ol the proper nami's are derived 
Irom the names of the Naksatras as was common m tliose davs. 
Ihit the most conioundin<j; names are )makasa ([ihoto 6.:;) and Suriye 
([)holo I. and also th(‘ name Nigatasa il it stands lor Nii'i^rantha. 
As the Kasravs'ad remains are undouhtedly Buddhist, the presence ol 
these }ain names amone; the Buddhist ones cannot he easily explaincvl. 
The expression (Lifjdni denotes the donations of devotees (photo ^.2.1). 

One ol the potsherds which is inscribed with the words 

(photo No. 3) IS very important. The expression means that 
a lamj^ or lamps were liyjited in the \hhara built by Niigata which 
mav he the lh\akrir form ol the Sanskrit name NiLdiantu or Nirtrran- 

J c. > * • O 

tha. The word V iluira or monastery, the [proper names, 

(photo 5-h.i) some words het;inninti; with the epithet 
and speciallv the* expression used in tlie inscriptions and the 

discovery ol a numbe r ol si upas and ot two relic caskets at the place, 
leave no doubt that it was the Buddhist establishment where all these 
autic|uities were* found. It is iherelotc better to derue tlie name Ni^ata 
Irom NiLi,liantu than irom Nirj^rantha which term generally n'presents 
the follower ol Jaimsni. This term is not found used with reterence to 
the Buddhists. I he epigraphisis know that the lighting ol a lamp in a 
vihara cs geuerallv made in connection with the image of the Buddha. 
But althouiih the Kasiawad cstablisliment was Buddhist, no ima<ie of the 
Buddha was found, hi tact the absence ol the Buddha itnaLte is not sur- 

7 Onev Ui iWKi' ih' weul is sjth as Peili^adaka It may he that the* letter 
Rd IS sDinetimes engiased in such a was as to lesemhlc the letter ild In one case 
ilu‘ leU(Ms ^dild ol tlu' nann aie wntten fioin rii;ht to left 
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prising, if the Buddhism m those days belonged lo the Hniayana inrin 

which was prevailing in the ^rd or ’ivl centurv B.C. to which the 

ancKjuitics can dcfinicelv he assigned. It is well-known that the 

Buddha was worshipped in the form of an image in the- Mahawina 

lorm of Buddhism which was promulgaretl h\' AU'aghosa some unu' 

m tlic 2nd century A.D. The lamp in the Nigata s monasters’ must, 

therefore, have heen used tor lighting the rooms. 

Similarly the words, (photo ^.5) found in one ol the ins-^ 

criptions are very important, though it is not known what kind of the 

Sahgha is meant here. It is w^ell known that there were at least en»hteen 
e* r> 

sects of the Buddhists ol which about six or seven were existing m the 
time of Asoka. The Sahgha at Kasrawael may he one ol them. 

The names of the following places (Taxila) and 

(Ceylon) the latter forming part of the wort! (photo wlueh 

had alreadv been famous in the time of Asoka"* aiul later on aie \'e‘i\’ 
im]H)rtanr. There is nothing strange il there was any miercniirse 
between KaslMv\^ul which is only in the neighbourhood of the well 
known Mahishinnti or Mahissaii of the Buddhist records and other 
centres of Buddhist w'orshi[) like T.ixila. The coins found m the 
Kasrawad excavations are of the Ujjain'^ wdiich show's that 

Kasrawad was intimately connected with Ujjam which was im- 
doiihtedly a centre ol Buddhist w’orship in the time ol Asoka. It is 
noi impossible that the Buddhist pilgrim visiting Ujj.uii might have- 
Msited the Buddhist establishment at Kasrawcul also. 

Some of the potsherds found in the Kasrawad excav uions are as 
stated above (photo ornamented with peculiar [lat terns 0} various 
kinds like the following: Svastika, double cross, fish cock, leaf, flower, 
ear ornament. the arms of the Svastika are generally at right angles 
bent at the end sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left. But 
sometimes the arms arc too much curved'". Some geometrical 
designs wdiich look like rough plans of houses and the compartments 
in them arc incised on the pots (photo 5.1). Two pieces are incised 
^vith beautiful and elaborate designs as are loiind used m these d.iys 
the borders of Shawls. Fish symbol is found on many puces hut 

^ Dhauli rock edict hue 2^. Besnagar Gaiiula Pillar Inscription, etc 
c> lonrnal of ihr Nttmismaltr SotU'ty of Indut, Dec. 

10 Lx( avations at Rairh, Jaipur State, by K N Piiii, Pi. XI, 

\i\Keu, 


2. 
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an extraordinary feature of one piece is that it is incised with a symbol 
of three fish'‘ shown w'ith one face only. It may be said that such a 
device of two lions shown with one face only, is well known in the 
Mathura sculptures of the Kushan period. Some pieces have in 
addition to the inscription the ornamentation pattern, generally the 
Svastika. One picre has a Svastika before and below thiC inscribed 
portion and a (ish alter it. Another piece has a big ma and a leaf 

by the side of letters. It may be noted that on many of the potsherds 

the solitary letter Ma of a much bigger size is incised inspire of their 

being much blank space before and after it. Sometimes only two big 
mas are incised together. In one piece one ma is placed above the 
other ma. This ma closely resembles the letter ma incised on potsherds 
lound in the excavation at Rairh'^, assignable to the same period. 
The letter seems to be an enigmatic symbol and as suggested by 

Mr. S. K. Dikshit, the Malwa symbol, the Svastika, the Hrahnu 
letter ma etc. (to which the* symbol of hsh may be added) might hav(‘ 
been originally (onnected wuth the worship of the mother goddess and 
might have been continued to be used as auspicious symbols. There 
is nothing extraordinary with the ornamentation which consists of roj)e 
and chain patterns made w'lth the potter’s linger nails generally around 
the shoulder of the pots as such is lound in all kinds ol pots excavated 
in other Maurayan sites, like Ujjain, Barhui, Sambhar’ Bairat, Rairh 
etc. But It may be said that the patterns are simpler on the Kasrawad 
pottery than on tlie pottery found in other places. 

Among the miscellaneous clay objects ol househohl use special 
mention may be made ol two big jars which are found almost intact. 
Tliey have very little bulge in the middle and are tapering 
towards the mouth and the base, which seems to have been pointed 
domical. They might ha\e been used for storage of water or corn 
and mi^ht have been buried into the ground. Their thickness is 
only The jar whose lower portion is damaged measures 4'. 

1 1 li may In* noted that some punchmarked silver coins are found which 

contain a somewhat similar s\nihol of three fish lioin three sides holdino; the 
semcciiculai vibjcct in theii mouths. See Walsh. J.N S 1 ., vol, Dec 1942, 
p. ()o and Durga Prasad's punchmarked Coins Nv>. p. 10, Numismatic 

Supplement No. XIA', 1934. 

12 Excavations at Ranh, Jaipui State hv K N. Puri, pi. XI, 2y 

13 Euavations at Sumhhar, jaipui State, hv R. B. Davaram Sahni. 
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j high and m circumference at the nndtlle jx>rti()n. Tlu 

diameter of iLs mouth which has a very thick rim is Tlu 

other jar whose upper portion is lost measures 2-'^" in us presuit 
height and 4^-4'^ m circumlerence. 

Special mention may also he made ol a ptculuu clay ohjeci with a 

ling at the tajsermg end and resembling a Lihga (photo li i'' 

j)artlv broken and measures i i'" m length and m eiuumlerenu . 

The discovery of such a (iiul, probablv oi Saiva worslup among 

Buddhist anticjuities cannot be explained. 

Nearly thiriyone dabbeidike round day (dsjcus base been lound 
which are tpiite unitorm in shap>e aiul arc ol regularh' graded si/es 
and w'eights. Some ol the well preserved d 'bbers weigh, 1* tolas, 
a* tolas, 5 tolas, 6 tolas, ijy 15 , 17I, 25, 32T 35, 47T 50 aiul 
tolas. Some oi these w'eigh exaciK’ the same. Thiee dabbeis 
W'eigh SIX tolas each, two 17 * tolas each, three 33 tolas each, two 47 
t(das each and twu) 30 tolas each. This shows that there was some 
ratio in the weight and they might have been used not as potteis 
mallets used lot tapping the surlacc ol pottery jars on then lemoval 
lioin the w'heel as is supposed, but as w'eights, e.g. lot W'eighing 
\ egetable etc. ' ‘ 

Small traingular bricks oi dilfcunt si/cs iht largest nicasuung 3 
uibe were tound. They are lairly well polished. l‘or what purpo.se 
they were used is not known. It may be noted that tiiangulai bucks 
of this kind *ind si/e were also lound in the excavations at Mahciijo 
tl.iro and I larappa. 

Small round and perloiated clav objects with an opening in ilu 
bottom and small pinnacledike object also with an opening in the 
bottom W'ere lound. lor what puiposc they wcie used is not known. 

There is nothing pectihai in the ckiy spindles, beads, cleaning 
brushes etc. lound in the Kasraw'ad excavations as similat objects aic 
lound also in othei Matiryan sites. 

it letjtiires to be specially noted that no terraeoita toys representing 
human ligures, animals, birds etc. which aic general!)' lound m othci 
Sites .ire lound in the Kasrawad excavations, probably because it was 


1^ I hw puJiil i'' clnciisscil in iiioie details in an aiticle piiblislKd in / A ..S / . 
vuL IX. 
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a purely solilary Budclliist eitabli.shnicnt situafeJ at a clibiaiiec lioin the 
biLsy town in which laniihes anti children lived. 

C 

Alclul Objects 

The only «^old object lound in the excavations is a vciy small 
ornament mcMsunn^ in diameter and weighing only seven grains. 
It h as the foim of a wheel with eight spokes, with .i hole in the centre, 
riie workmanship is extrenielv beautiful and delicate. 

riie silver punchmarked coins numbering zcj in all arc the only 
silver objects found. They are described below under section D. 

A small casket or dibbi measuring in height in breadth 

and in circumlerence and weighing ^^6 grains, a hd only of 

anolhei box (527 giains) a coiled wire bangle, [)ieces ol a \ery small 
metal j>ipe or tube, a bell, a small ladle like the one used in j)erfoim- 
mg vSandbya and ihree pieces ol thin plates one of which is bored on 
lour sides are the only co|)pcr objects lound. The coppei coins 
numbering 12(1 which are lound in the excavations are described 

below undei section D, 

The cylindrical objects measuring cj" and 6" m length and 

weighing 2^7 grains and 166 giains respectnely are the only lead 
objects found. 1 he\' might ha\e served the [);irpose of weights. 

Among the iron ol)jecls, the most impoitant is a j^ecuhar object 

having two handles embossed with the face ol a dog. (^Photo 6.6). 

W’hat [purpose this object liad served is not known. But it may be 
said that metal objects with peculiar forms of animals on handles 
ha\e been found m the excavations ol ancient sites. A number ol 
loimd headed non nails of dillerent lengths icsembhng those lound 
in the Taxila excavations’ ’ have been found in the Kasrawad excava- 
tions. 


L) 

CJopLs 

In the excavations at Kasrawad 29 silver and 126 cojiper coins 
were found. These coins being found in one place and along with 
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Iihiiiy liiiddliLst lUUitjuitRs dcfiniccly .ussi^iublc lo the ii\d cent. IV C'. 
j>()ii>c\s.s both chronologiL.il aiul geographical unpoUaiKc. 

The silver coins are all piinchinarkeel, a iiia)c»rit\ oi them l^eing 
rectangular. Most ot them are of the varieties alieatly lviu>\\n lioni 
Allan’s Cdtiilognc of Ancitut Indian Coni.s in the lhitnd> Alii^cinn 
aiul some other publications on the subject, e. g. Class 1, 

group I var, b; Class 11, group II var. a; gioup 111 vai. e, gioup IW 
var. u; group VII var. k; group X, var. b; Group XI \.ir. e, Cabs \^I, 
gioup 1 \'ar. h; Uurga Piasad’s phij No. g 6 . Hu; the lemaimiu', 
coins present new varieties, the)Ugh they are soinewh.u like tlu kih)\sn 
ones, the combination of the alieady known symbols being shglnU' 
different.^ “ 

A majoritx ot the 126 eopper eoins .lu leaangulai, riie) aie ot 
tliflerenc sizes anel weights. Their weights \aiving tuun 1 ^2 giains 
to j grains only. 

Fen ot them aie jninelmiaiked. Allhougli ihe\ ha\e“ not 

been w'ell preserved, they give us some unpublisheel types. One ot 

them which is impottant is round, size wt. g,iains, and has 

on the olnerse sun, shiidarchakia, blanch .ukl peMcoek aiui on the’ 
leverse, Caduccus aiul the Ujjain symbol. 

About sixteen coins ot the lot aie east u)ins. Flux ton aie 
generally worn oul. Most ot them have the Ujjain s\ mbol on tlie 
leversc'. Some ot them exactly coiiespond to />. Al. C. wir. j (p. SS, 

,d. XI, 8 ). 

The remaining lem coins, which hast the well-known Ujjain 

s> mbol on the lexerse, and the svmbols geiieially found on the Ujjain 
coins on the obveise can be said to belong lo the senes ol tiibal c(kns 
generally known l)v the name ot ‘Ujjain t\'pe though they have some 
common features wnth the coins of the ‘b.ran type. 

Like the iininseribed coins from hran (Allan, B.A'l.L. XV 111. 11 , 23 ) 
the Kasraw'ad coins have on the obverse, a horse, Ujjain symbol, tiee 
within railing. But the inangle-hcaded banner, elephant, sh.idarchakra 
and a symbol resembling the sun are absent. The Lran coins aie 
generally plain on the reverse. The Kasrawad coins have the Ujjain 
symbol there. Overlapping of symbols is common WMth the l:ian 

16 l or .1 detailed descn()tion ol these silver piiiiihinaiked to'iis. ,ii / A' .W., 
vol. XI. 
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coins, while it is rare on these coins. Most of the Kasrawad coins 
are rccian^nlar in shape which shows that the theory that the coins of 
Ujjain were round in shape as contrasted with those of l:ran which 
are rectani^ular is not correct. As Ujjain is nearer to Kasrawad than 
hran, we naturally expect the coins to belong to the Ujjain type. 

Only one of the hundred coins exactly corresponds to the /J.d/.C. 
Cla ss 1, var. a (p. 24) ami thiee coins to the var. 1 of the Ujjain coins. 
All the remaining coins present cpiite new varieties of the Ujjain 
toms. 

Most of the huge si/e coins, though they are generally of the 
type ol the B.M.C. Class I, var. a, have some symbols which are not 
found on the B.AI.C, coins, and do not have some symbols which 
iiie lound on the B.Al.C. coins. Tree within railing, ‘Ujjain’ symbol, 
river with fish, spoked wheel with eight umbrellas, line of taurines 
and wastikas are common with the coins of this hoarc^ and Class 1 
\ai. a. Ihi': the Kasrawad coins do not have tank with fish and cross 
with the additionai lines to the right which are found on JLAl.C, 
coins. Unlike tlie B.AlXJ. coins which are round the Kasrawad coins 
aie rectangular. The horse bv the side ol the tree in railing in rare 
cases a lion or a bull, which is the most characteristic feature, of the 
Kasrawad coins is aliseiu in the Ujjain coins. It may be stated that 
ihe animal is both m the position ol a right angle with the tree in 
railing sometimes lacing it and sometimes facing opposite it and in the 
position parallel to the tree which is rather uncommon. 

Most ol the small si/e coins bear a general resembl.ince to B.ALC. 
Cilass 1 , var. d, which has on the obveise sun abuse horse and tree 
within railing on the lelt. But the Kasrawad coins show some 
variations in the ss inbols on tlie obserse. 

An important feature of the copper coins found at Kasi\uvad is 
that they aie ol various denominations, weighing 132, 120, 112, locS, 
cSj;, 70, O5, 35, 30, 46, 30, 15 grains. But the more important feature 
is that the hoard contains many coins ol very small sizes and weights 
10*5, 9.6, 7.6, 6.3, 4.6, 4, and 3. What w'eight system was 
tollowed IS dilHcult to judge from this datum. It mav be said that 
coins t)l such small denominations are know'ii to have been issued 
only by the Malwa republic i tiling m Rajputana and b\ the State of 
A vain I one or two centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. 
The most important fcMtuie of these coins ol very small sizes and 
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wciglirs IS chat they are not mere small pieces ent out ot hioufr oiie^ 
hue that they are almost complete coins in themselves heiut; siam|H’(l 
with the symbols comparatively reduced in si/e.^' 

A small piece ol* copper which ha\e served as a plate ol 

copper from which the ‘Ujjain’ coins arc cm with a scissors ma\- he 
noted here. It was iound with the other copper coins. h measures 
1' i" in length, 4" in breadth and i" in tliKkiuss and vvei-hs 

sides are tainily seen in a Kiw iiKuse tin 
symbols ol a horse and a tree in railing, exactlv like those lomul in 
the other copper coins from Kasrawad. Ihii unlike all the loppsr 
coins Its ocher side is blank. It seems that such small pieces of plates 
ol copper were punched with symbols and weie subsetpientlv cut in 
the form of coins. The jiresent piece might have been tried onh 
once on one side and before the I Ujjain s\ mbol was embossed on tlu 
other side might have been thiiown away as condemned. 

A num’her of small white cowne like objects are Iound. Tlu v 
are of different si/es, the smallest weighing 6 grains and the biggest 
24 grains. They have no cavity on one side like the ordinary coantc^ 
It IS possible that these cowries also formed a currency in those days 
S'lice we know from the Chinese traveller 1 a I hen’s lemaiks that 
(owr/es were in extensive' use in the ba/ars of the Clupia cities. 

F 

Stone Objects 

The number ol stone objects touncl in the Kasrawad excavations 
IS comparatively small. No stone vessels were found. Two grinding 
stone slabs atul four grinders exactly like those found in other excavated 
sites e.g, at Rairh’^ and Perambair' ' and three stone balls with a 
slightly flat base probablv used as weights arc the only houseliolil stone 
objects found. 

The most important stone objects are two soap-stone caskets. 
One ol them wduch was complete was found at a distance ol to 
the cast of stupa No. 4 which wms paved wnth concrete .ill round. 

^7 k^^r a detailed description of these copjiet coins sec* / ; V S / , vol, \dll, 
I>c. I ^^6, pp. 

18 l-xcavattoris cit Ranh, PI. XVI I- 10. 

*9 i9o8-ck>, pi. XXXn-23. 
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It measures iu height and 2" in diameter. Unfortunately the 

casket was subsequently stolen away from the Indore Museum where 
It was preserved and so nothing more can be said of it. Soapstone 
pieces of the lid only of another relic casket were found near the 
main stiipa. They have been preserved in the Indore Museum. It 
deserves to be noted that none of the caskets was found inside a stfipa. 


r 


A Stone Inscription 


An inscrihed stone slab was found near the stupa No. 2 to its 
south. It IS almost round, measuring in length and ui 

breadth. Unfortunately this inscription which could otherwise have 
been the most important find had it been well preservetl^ is so much 
worn out that only a lew letters here and a few letters there can be 
decipliered with diHiculty. Tlie inscription seems to contain eiglit 
lines of writing. The characters seem to belong to the 2nd century 
B.C. to which the other antiquities found in the excavations can be 
assigned, and from the words, Kasanaga, Putasa, which can be read, 
there is no doubt that the laniiuai^e of the record is Prakrit. I torn the 

ir> r> 

unconnected words the object of the record cannot be known. The 
word Kasanaga (KrMianaga) which is well preserved is important. It 
shows the existence ol a Niiga family at Kasrawad m those days. It 
may be noted that a number of proper nouns beginning with the 
worit N.lga are found in the contemporarv Barhur inscriptions 
also. 
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Miscellaneous Objects 

Among these special mention mav be made of human bones which 
were found filled up in an earthen pot of the form of a Surahi, found 
near the relic casket mentioned above, to the cast of Stiipa No, q. 
The pot was broken while digging, but the bones are all there. 
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Similarly, another small pot which was found intact contained 
only two bonc'picccs. Some stray bones were also ionnd on the sue. 

The two ivory pieces, four j^jlass beads, found m the excavations 
have nothing special witli them. Almost a dozen small concJishelU 
were also found. 


II 

Concltision 

I rom the foregoing account we see that the antKjuities lound in tlie 
excavations at Kasrawad all belong to one period only viz. the 2nd 
century B.C. At the depth of (ive Icet lies the rock on whicli the 
Inundations ol the stupas and rlie houses were laid. As no aniK[nUKs 
assignable to a later period arc lound in the excavations, it can be said 
that the place was soon tlcserted in preference to other sites like the 
Bagh caves which are also m the neughbouriiood of Maheshvar an<l 
sontamed a monasrer\' tailed Kalayana \hhaia“'^ to which a king ol 
Xlahisman named Snbandhu bad mailc som(‘ donations bv a copperplate 
grant in the =;th centiitv A.D. It may be mentioned bite that soim* 
ol the aniitjuities lound at Mahcshv.ir clostb’ risemble those' lound ai 
Kasrawad. Some potsherds were recently foniid m the wt'il known 
mound tailed Mandal Khoh at Maheshvar wluth are mstrihed with 
the letter mn exactly like that found on K.isr.iwatl potsherds. A 
terracotta bull whicli was also pitkctl up on another inoiiiid at 
XIaheshvar closely resembles such terracottas lound in other Mauryati 
sues. AH this shows th<it the antitjuities found at Kasrawatl and 
Maheshvar belong to the historical period. Ihit this docs not mean 
that no prehistoric antic]unies can be found there if the ancient mounds 
at Maheshvar are thoroughly examined and excavated by a competent 
arcliacologist. 

In this connection, I have to place one more point before the 
scholars for their careful consideration. Some of the aniiquities found 
at Kasrawad which arc of a peculiar nature are very much like some 
ol the anticjiuties found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, e. g. triangular 
pottery tablets. The Indus Valley tablets arc ol diifcrcnt sizes varying 
Irom to 3X7^^ and so are the Kasrawad tablets. The use of these 

20 Ar(h. Si 4 rv. Rep, Gwahor, 1028-29, p, 28, 

I H Q , MVRC,n. 1949 
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objects IS still a pii/zle. Sir John Marshall thinks that the 

Mohcnjoclnro tablets may be votive offerings or intcncIcH {or burial use 
since they resemble the triangular loaves portrayed on tomb walls in 
ligypt. 

Similarly, perforated pottery is found at Kasrawad and also at 

Mohenjodaro and Harappa. One perforated pot found at Kasrawad, 
which is in a good condition resembles a modern Dcccan style lota, 
while the perforated pots found in the Indus Valley are like big flat 
howls with a number of holes below the neck. These Indus Valley 

perforated pots are supposed to be heaters. But it may not be 

impossible Hint all these perforated pots might have served the 
j)urposc of jars through the thotisand holes of which water was 
sprinkled on bone relics according to the Vedic rites as sliown by the 
late R. B. Ramaprasad Chanda. 

A third kind of object found at Kasrawad and in the Indus Valley 
are the pottery cones the purpose of which is also not known. Similarlv, 
spindles with more tlian one hole, circular pebbles with a hole, gla/ed 
pottery etc. which are found at Kasrawad closely resemble such objects 
found in the Indus Valley. The Kasrawad finds which are Buddhist 
and some of them bear inscriptions m BrahmT characters can definitelj' 
be assigned to 2nd century B. C, and in no case to an earlier period. 
Some antKjuities of the kind like the perforated pottery, the conical 
pottery, glazed pottery are also found m the excavations, at some other 
Mauryan sites in India like Ujjain, Rairh, etc. It may, therefore, be 
rightly cjiiestioned how antiquities from the Indus Valley and from the 
Mauryan sites like chat of Kasrawad so closely resembling can be so 
much separated in time? Can we not bring down the Indus Valley 
antiquities to a later period? 


D. B. DlSKAl.KAK 



Bhiksukarmavakya 


In tlic lullt)winj4 prt'scnicil jii cdinon ol ihc S.inskrit 

K.innav akN'a on the h.isis ol the inanusenpt clis<.()\ ciecl at Ciil^ii in 

Kashmir. It is a short ti cause tlescribinj^ tlic prosceliiu ot ordination 

<)[ a monk. 1 he proecclure as laid down in l^ali, Iviivj; sealicrcd 

heie and there m the Mdhiibuioga, Chapter I, and tliat also \e!v 

coiKiseh', has not been s\’stemaiie'all\ arranged in an\ \\«ak.* In the 

r> 

Dt >c)ij>ttvc Catdlogitc of SiULshit Mdutt.M'Tif'As \Im. l‘I Ik Shastn 
cjiiotes a |)assaoe Irom the kriyd>dyng)nhdf\ingkd iir the Kitldddiiaganjikd 
which ^i\es an aevoiiiu ol the procedure to be te lowed diiiino the ordina- 
tion of a monk but the details aie seantv and wide!\ dillercnt from those 
laid do\^’n in this iieatise — points of agreement bcinj^ lew. 1 he Boilhi- 
.\Utu<q)rdtiuiol\s/r Snt)d , a Mahavana treatise, edited b\ Or. N Dull lOves 
iis an aexoiint ol the cerciiKJnv of ordination but it also dillers t^reatb' Irom 
those as laid dosvn in the piescnt text. The I'lbetan version of this treatise 
apjieais in the Sdc-dye edition ol the Kanjiir vok Ka. lolios 47b'-(>^b‘. 
It mas' be mentioned that the Tibetan containing, as u does, a faithful 
iianslation of our present treatise is more elaboiatc in its account of the 
p’oceduie ol the ceremony. 

The Hhiksukarmavakya, as far as we know, has not vet been published, 
although the liagments ot the Bhiksunlkarmavakva, discoveied m Central 
Ask., has'e been published bv Miss C.. M Ridding and Piol. L. de la 
Valiee Poussin. f 

qr i [ir^' qjRsqg i q«srr^%q 

* Sii bimal.inand.i Bhiksii has, lu’wtsii, cdired tin PMt Kammauaca — 
Piihlishai fioni Kariala Vihara, C'lmiaaoncr. 

f Bnllcti)i of the School of OiKjitdl Slnchcs, l.ondiin Insiitnuoii. vol I 
( i</i7 2o>, pp I 

\ MS. qqao/l'ii,. 

r=T|5,|-C} I 



BhiksHkarmdvakyd 


2<' 

nsf fsTT^ HirfmsqH I ]® ’•P3TI3 »T?'fT: 

f>7^iTr^‘ I *i%rfgFJT uirr^M ^fsrTHt^rc’Tm 

ii%:^ i [f^q ff i]* ■■qq^ct; ’fw: ^rqiiqqmr 
»iwifi: qa[7qrq»iqf trqqTJTTq a^rsiqfrr i 

trqqRH' aqr^rq-q' aqgqrqfqg* % i qqf ^ % 

Hiq^diq; I [^ qjqm q^qr^qqi i fj^fq f^^fq i ]® nqrfjTq’ 

JrqqTJTT ^T^frq^^riq' q^qrrtjr-'ntnq^q^f^qiftr ' ['iq 'iqfqf’q: 0 ’ 

^ir^qr??:® ^^^qqwr ?T?:ni n-.^rfJT f^qqRTJTiqq; i '•tjt 
fq^rqrwjrqqq; i i OTwqj ?Tr 

qrqsifrqq;'* i »TiT'qTf?: ^■A^ ^ -^iqr: ^ff'crr qTqsftq' arqrifHqrg' q?iq 

qrqrrfqqnqifqrqfqrqr rrqqc^qqnrr qrq^iq’ anurfqqTnrfafrifq^JirfiT i qr^qtf 
qsqqqiffq ^qwrqfqrrolqr f5q^rqTJigf?r% qrgfq-qiq qrg^Bftfq i 
qiqisffqjTqfTiqR * ” q.mfq‘'^qi-qTT‘“ Jjqrqrq qnit^qti^iaqTqcqR afiq gu%^q- 
3JTtq?!qRic3rfTfqifTr; irqrifqj^ifj^vjTgT qRsjrR^TgriTgrq' q.Tirftf^qi^qr^’ gqiqi^' 
STrg^qg^qqTcrrqR' q?,T3T gTjirV’iqgqiri^Fsii^i^qfrTfq^qifiT i qg^Jirsq ^qi- 
WfJJTRffcTt^'-^ f?r^R!ggf?r% wgfqqT^ gq^cfr: ggRtfiqmq; 

^q^qqwr [3qr-qrqTfi;]“g?tqiqqTqqqq:* ^qqgrfT!q%^gy?:m^ 

:j Til.. I ^S,-ar=T|-C5-*^qi- 

'■' NT 

gc:'=T]'^=r|-^^r=fi^r^’q'5^iy 1 1 

1 ^''' fgfwr qfeq%q I 

This is ( allcHl iidtlikauinia in Pali and wlion tin' announconn'iit is lollowoil 
by declarations made tljj ice, it is then called luitticatutthukamma (vide ^laha- 
va^{;a, \u oi**). 

^1 Tih. I " 

c, Til,. I 

cilJ!X|-:^-q=^T \ - -ni,. ;^-^-|Ty0-<y,-cT|':; | 

ti Tib. i.N ilal.orato. !> lib. is elaborate. 

Ill jMs. '■qq^iT", Tib. 1 

11 .MS. qR», Tib. c^s^^-q^'arq]-qs.’q|;\'aj-q | 

ll! JIS. **CR, Tib, ^■^‘qSSJ'q | 13 Tib. is i-laboniU-. 

11 Tib. ' 

1.-, MS. n5=pq5i^-g?><>, Tib. ] 



Bhikiiikctrmiivahy,t 2 1 

ajlf: 33 q; | 

H 33315 1 g353T|^ ^r3T3 ^f^33mr ^T3T%ar;5n3‘ 31=3 1 ?ir3i# 

if I ^T3Ti)f!T a3f3T53Tf3*^ i g3'3l3f 37r3T3 

‘3?iT33i3i [^?ir3' 313^3*] ^ 35:' ^T”f n?;^Tf3 f5a373r3T?jiT I vt 4’ ?rfr»ir 

f3?:T3rfJIT3T3fI I ffV" ?Rfjr JT^TR 3f!TIfn3T33 I 3' 333^' 
^r33gr3 ?rr33if3Tr3 qj^f-warg-’ 33^33353333 f3 1 

^?Sm 3gc^3TfiT I 33331%^’ 3315^ I I 33-37??: 33?3 

^?333737 [a?rr3 3r3«fl33]“‘* 3^5 ?I?3f 3^^rf3 f?337373?33 • 34’ 3I?«T 

Jr^l57f3 f3?73Tr3r3?33; I 33' 3^^lf3 3n7f3r?fT33; I t?r3’iff‘ 3t 

33-fff •3r?33 [3r3^'f3?^ I 53 f5?f3 %?:f'f I j ' ‘ 33'37?f ^7373 337 3 3713'r 
■3?-3t 373^73* 3rf3rr?rTr3' 3373 37371 f3'TI37f3f33?37 53337? 533137 

373i3}’3' 373T7f3373‘ 3?73 37577 f33737f3f3r3»'37f3 I =3337?' 33^37^3 337- 
373'r5r73|m %5r73735rJ!7% 375f33l3 R53Tff3 I 337 3 «773P 3I??3I 

3f3>3l333TT7373' -R3^33' 537373 g?73i'33?I33f3F373‘ 5"337337f33^ ''^3f!37- 
3?3f5f4335T33735f 3^5r333?r5r33* 3'7353?ir3af33?'- * 3?73 5^73»^3?3’3- 

3f33ffc3f3f3?3: 53337? 533737 3733313333737333373^3' 537373 9^73- 
^33333735373' 3;337337f333T3f3-3f3%3333T'l-3I33T 53!jr333?7!fr333- 

3I3I3'l3r3’ 5n353f.5T33f33? 3?73 37733.q?'^33f33?53fnf3?37f3 t 37337?’ 

357337^3 337373"f57r3?3t %3f73735%% -3gr3373 5753,?tf3 '•* * I 33-37?^ 

33-3 ?7?333737 33^' ^37^373' 37% 1 33-37 3 337' 3737 335 ' 

33^3 •337'^37%3 ?33'33f^‘'^-’ 1 33-37?^ 337^373 3?333737 3^’ 313?’ 

3’37^ -3f3f35rf3 373f3fs?3‘ 373?’ 37r?3tf33.5‘- • 33'-3?? 337'^373 ^?33’- 

3737 33 ’ 373?' 3t!?I 33’ -3f3r35rf3 f3r3f!33’ 313?’ 37f?3tf33;3 - ’ I 33?3T?? 

!•> rib. i^ elaborate. 17 1ii>, is i l tboi .itr. 

Ti 7 .. 3 ;?r' 2 ,'^-^ 2 ^rq=C-^-|-^ 7 =^-a,^'’^;qs;-s; | 

l*l 1'ib. lb olaboiiiio. 

■jc Til.. i 

-’i Til,. 

I 

:j-' IMS. “3rf33'', T.I, I I 

\D 

•Ja IMS. " 3 f 33 fo, Tib. | 

-I Tib. ib olaUoratc. 2-5 Tib. ib olaboraU?. 

20 Tib. is elaborate. 27 Tib. is elaborate. 



Bhtkm harmavdkya 

OTMrq ?i?%?fiTTqT 'Trf^»Ttf»T- 

® I i ?iT^r^*lTO; 

'lifr'^tftT I ?Itf^?ftqqnT?T^ ^fSTS^fTTO 

qiif;-^':^ I ^TTt7%qrftr * i 

^^irq^rJTr vt 'JfRRn i gn^r^f^iiwr: 

I >irrfqc^ fqcff^^qrfjT 

»Tqf?'4R ^fqnifrfji r^q i ^qRTqf^qrfir ® I 

nJTRT?? 3qr'-:qrq Wf%q>WI =qtq?' 3tfvTf?MTfii , ?jiqqgm»!T: ® * 

qqq; ^f^cJTrW I ?r4fqtqqn?-^T; gi^;?rTT^JTt '^ifqc^as 

’fqf'='-T^^ ^fq'''qrrJT I ?ir^qq;r'qi ^5r ^rftqRi^qrfjf qif^- 

■<Ttf»iqiti;’ •’ I ^rqfqrsT sqrRR ^t^nq^rwi qi^f fii^r»TT5r?i‘ 

qifcflrfq-Tfl;-*’ i ^r^^irqjiRr ■arjq?^ rq^’- 

?rWT jfqin*IR‘ ^gf»T ‘^ig^rTfiT^* ir^qi^TRRq 3R5®® 1 »r^J?r: 

»ig: -3I?i%qi?rqT trqJIIlTrJT’ T^Pqg^TTfiqg' tTcfqi5ftqiv;?f^^^ I 

J7%Rqfq aifrqii^ ^ir^rgsrR'tqi'i: ?t^; ^f?qg?rrf»T- 

iTqqi^qp;qR;i 1 trqr ffir:*'' \ 1 

I ?Tf^3ii [qi]‘* '»jjqr 

^>ig‘ =q ^)Ift?T>sfqq«fqfT3qq['‘ '■^ I g^sf’T 1 g^q: I 

'Tf^g5’Tfq?rffiqq: i qfTgnf ^ qtsf ^ i ^RTfqcift i 3jg- 

iintfzT mffTfqg^qiq; i ^rf^r gR: i r i m am.: i q^Rq;: i 

HI fq^tfT-z;: I III z:r^*K: i iit i:r3iW5qqt i itr z:Rctfi3Tq;i^t i i?i cl z:mT 

tr' =-f4 ■?ff qi q;iftfT' qi i infzTRld q-srsFvrq;: i m ^qsq;: i r qn^?: \ 


-" ''’f'- *•' '-lii'ioi"'!''- ^,., MS. •qRfq':^, Til,. I 

.■ID iMS. Wt^Tlfq, 'I'lb. =’]3c^!’=r]?;T-! 1 

•*U 'I'il) i.s oliiboiiito. 

:(•_> MS. ’TiT?*qifir, 'I'ii,. | 


'13 'Tib. is elabonito. 


31 MiS. 'J ib 


:r. MS. R^filRTfJi, 'jii,. 

qRo: 



3l) 3 ib. is elalioi'iito. 

•NT 

37 i'll), is elaboiate. 


IIS I'il). i.s elaborate. 


3b Tib. is elaborate. 



10 MS. Til). aeX’’=J*^'52H'0J I 41 Tib. ? 5 s’ I 

l-J MS. Uf. Pilli iiibbolheti. 

13 Tib, is elaborate. 



Bhiksuharmavakya 2\ 

Iff I *rr I HT ^^T»T^lfH'T.: I JTf I AT 

fcr^^r?T^: I *iT ?r^5;r^T^: i nr i *Tr i^f^r^r^p-Td- 

I *Tr Jiin:*® i [jTf qg: ^ q.^qfqRq.f^^qnsq qr aij^r' qr 

:?r^rrq^’ qr sq^rtq^’'** 3[Tg>^ i Jrrft? iq jrafucT: i ^5?nt qTTrf3rq.iJtT*?-q?T- 
ifts7qcTqmiq%JiTq5i: i tr^f^ i ^tjtt i H- 

qrflr fqq, i fT’qwr ^ 3qr:3jr3i: i iq^TTf^ir?!: i »Tqf?ci g55qr^irifqj) ' '’ 

r^'jvqT:®® ^rfqq.T:'’’ 'qiiqiqT: l ?T?iqi l nV: i fqfj*?: l l 

I I q3T?Tn ' fqq/^qq i fq=qf-qq;T i ff^r i ^t^t: i i q;iq: i >qrf); 
^tq: I qiq^mfT i t i qrqfdq; i i i ^rf-q?" i 

;.Tq;^q: 1 Wffq I ^^F^: I I t I qRq^I?: 1 

qifwq^: I irq.Tf^; i |qtqq.: I I qigFqq/- I Fqppqq: I Fqqqjqf: i qf^i- 

qrq: i qr q 'rq^qr: qjf^ qirfqsT qrrqrqi: qTq?NT > qi qq>qT: i qqfq 
qqFt qqf ?q: i qq^q [fqiiT:J'’‘’qqq'^q a^qf-q i qqifq ?qqi 

iqFwqq'** [qr]" ®qfqT »jqqt q^fi^qq i qiqq’ =q qi^jq^'t fqqjFqqsqq, i 
fq^-5 I qr qr^fsqq: qirqfq'^qfq i ^zqits qq:^: qq; qqgftiar qqr qq'qiqr qsfq 
qqjquFqqiq^ qqk; qqqi^i';qr^q i Fq-qin^g-'"’*' i ^z^ntg qq^q: q'q: 
^fqqqqiqr qiq qsift qqqr^qr«qi^q ^qq'qa^:''’' qr?.itq‘qiqr qqt- 

qqqqq' qrq nqqu^^qr'^qi^q i ^qqqiqqg qr qq^q: qq: i ^gq-q’ qi 
qq'q:.qq; qrgqrqq>sgq.qrigq[qTq i 


I) 

IMS. 

^qo ir. MS. Mfqqt, Til,. 


U) 

Tib. 

1 17 

MS. ^I'ib 


IS 

MS. 

aq^q, tii.. qf •^■q^‘£=r]^‘I i 



19 

MS. 

?q'. Til). a,q'qq| i -o 

MS. 


.‘>1 

MS. 




■‘i'i 

MS. 

q, Tib. wc:?^rq'«,5iz?‘rqs^ 

I 


X\ 

Tib. 




r>A 

MS. 

fq^TTTH Tib. qi'^r^r-! ; 



.*)/) 

Tib. 

^ 1 .)(■, Tib. 

is el;vborat<'. 


•“iT 

MS. 

qqqq:. Tib. q^r^'q^'g^^i' 
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Bhiksukarmavakyfl 


>Z»!it3 ^%^'jfWT n:^^^r5^: ?7*fTc5^: ^S^T^sfjriW 

»T'T3 ’Tcf I STTfT'T-lH’ '1'^: 

=?5^' »T5f^TiTR‘ '-wH S’-%JT I 

gfa-. I »zjg c^JTT3^»T3 ^ ^ I nV; 3rq»i^HriTr 

T^^’iTT^: TfsC'J'ilf^rJfrfH^T. I TT^ 1 

^i'?TTif^i$.'T^^:i?JTTJT ?r3f?r i ’rmjr^'jriqr i 

»T%’Tq'Hi iiTiT'T.r"f •z^'^uir 

■ I t^TT stfiT: I 

>znft3 ’f^: n[5r>r5r: ■JT’ITca^: 3^T: ift'jnTR^rf^^q: I 

TfT7fT*IR firRqf TI^ -T I fffTg^'R-fTTTR^i'Irt: ^TRI^ I ’ilSfiT^ 

JTI5rr ’T^rfT’TT^' ^TATl^'^ffT (^^STI^r 

g-TiRr^H I ^Tm3''R?tr 't^^IJTR trcj^TRT ^ • 

^qr q ^ ■Tiq'qTq. i ?q qqqi q;qqi=qqr i tt^' f5?;fq [sf^Ff i ?qqq?i^ 

Jl'if;! qq^fUTT n;q.i|^iv;q?j?( giP^qgitR qwTT^cjrff trq uq.ffiTqifq'' *’ 1 

fqqi!f-qzr ^RTT ^ %q •fRq^i jrRR q^qm qqR^q 
qq qqf'jrqtqqq^Tnz FqifrtR:‘'qqT“'* qiRqmr q fqjfuiq fq^: zq^q^^ qqfqqq 
qq^qrqqqF^^iqrq: 1 R^qqwr qrqsriq qRf^q qR^qr qiqfqgqr i 

hrI I Rfq^qqrrq: qfeqr” ^ sTqn qt qiqtqr qr ^ifqqq.T qi ^ifqq'nr qr 
qqqiqr qr qr qr»q' qr ^Rq’ qr ^rm qr ^tqqi qr qrq'ifqq qr ^qrq'’® qr 
qlRqq/’ •’ qr qfT"qq qr jfq qqr yq^'qqfq q.fsqq qtq^ qq^r 3rq?i^ 
qr qqrfq''’ * ?! afqq?r qrqi q-Rftqr i qf^qqjvq Riqqfqqqtrpqq i ^fq- 
n'qtz’^ I ^zjg fqiiqqrqq fq»i^qrq q qrirqrqr qf^qq gq*T fqtFqR f*T#t: 
RTP-qi^ qqfqq^ qqjqrqqqfir^qTq: i Rirqqiqr qiqsfrq frn^ilq 

zftq^q qrqrqqq, i 7R^ i qrfq^qqrq: qq.rfq qr qqnrifq qr qqr^: qrqifq 
qr qfqfqq qr qrtqfqq qr qrgqf?iq qi qt^qRiq qi qFqq'’'’ qr fqqzqrrrq qr 


■IH 'I’il). rc‘poats rcriKiinn. 
oi) 'Tih. has luoro. 

<»(> Cl. Mahnvmjqa p. '»S lor lour nissayas. 
hi MS. ^*1 KVl M8. Tih. 

(.a MS. q^fZRq, 'rii,. | 

(i4 MS. •‘qrqtsqqT^rrfq. Tib. =i]C’a=r]-q?>r... 

nr, MS. "RR. Tib. I 

Ii(i MS "f?!'*, Tib. ^=r]'C^'>^ps,'2r5ri I 





/>/>;/■ <ti hiirmdvd kyd 


?ffT jffT ^51 Pn!3'7Iff 3cT?l^ 

^ ?f5rifT ^ af?Tq^ HT^TT 1 'TfMr^^'f'T »ii;t 1 

nm W'Jpr ?T?T^!TfT:iTftt T.f?T^ fiT^t: 

^Nf375*l 1 3f»7^ I SlM-T^m: ^TT JTI7I 

s3Tf-<i^T ^T ^T ^i faR- 

’j?r atiqTT'jg'i ^T !?»i[rfftT.i 7»!jff?^r ^T '?n^^irr =n gt 

?r?T ’fm^r gs-'^Hr ^ nf?f- 

a? JH^ri ^^;nnqT 1 ^r.fa^^a' c-tia 3 if*Ta»f'cF-qj^ 1 1 

gfHfi5r^7?Tr?rr =5r ^ ^f5T:t>;rrfi RtTP-ai^ 

•'TOfa^ra 1 gfng%Ji 

I I -affT^^^TTfl: — ?jf'Tf^'5i irg ^Tf<a=^ =Rifqai ?T[HTff=?‘ 

’Tl^nsftf^^ ;^^.ffE3j33f Tofif^^ljjf g^'fAcqj?i Tisjifcjfjjjfqfff s}g;i 

3c7§fi gs^cfr ^r ^ afcfa^ Jiisri 

fir ^5? *Ta^r irr^TfiT a?=!jrfr n''-ii>i^*ir??n »iR^i 
IT^ aafjTHtTaaar^:? f*T^r: •-TAF'*'* ?jTE?FI^T: ^Tq«3TlT?I>TW 

f4^,: »i?i'-;??rqf 2 iT 3rf^igq'?T''-TgqT: qf^rrggg^'tq; 

'■qM JRfiFd qfg^ q^Tf 5 rqqacg 5 F 4 ?r?q ■•■Fqf^ 1 [n^i'^T H^qj- 

fq?5T: qFflsqr ?ft:cTcqrq qifl'sqt f%<^.fe’ gf'? fqqqi^mFq^q; 1 ]*’’'■' q.q% ^q^qR: 1 
^qqRqRqj 'fiRT fqqffqr: 'T.iq(cJTqr: q;rqfqqf'fnsr: HF'^qq^rq^mTqr'" airinf qf’^W 
afqfqenFRfwrq: ^qr fqfRF fqqfq:’* ^gq^irt ^rw^nq: ^ftfqqt qf%q: 1 

-qqm'qr ^ '^FTg'-qq; q^ 3 if=qRq qi^aRR^^qfqqrq’ ** q 5^|sf;^iq;r-qq53i: 1 
'T.: gqqlgt gq^qq^iq^qt ?iq3iqq qg^ qq afqnfqgg 1 'iw< ■qqrrg'^iTq, 


07 MS. “qj". Til). Q,-?,iT]-^Is7-s.]-q:^rc!a.s,i I 

OS (!i. pfili : cattr>ri akuranlvTiiu— Ma/^l tfav^/a, i)p. 00-I>7. 

7(1 MS. qi'-Rqqo, Tib. ! 

72 MS. “fq'-qiq, tii) l 


71 MS. ‘>5,‘> Tib. a.,^=T]’-I I 

l.H g , MARCH, 1949 
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BhihstthdrmdvFikyn 


*T»T5r<Ti 3iT^fTT cT*!ir»T^^r|?rr i 3|: ?rT'l 

*TiTr'i?r: r?i^ma^TR3?i?i ® w 

=3n=?ifTfer4n^Pi»maifa’^ ’Tta ^rfVr- 

qp-sra af?Rf 

a^TfsTcTiiacjSTaJrea ♦raRr >amn4iq: i ?t?i»tt rtrat wairf^: ?i»T5«ft 
?fe’ ra3si?rmra?Ti^’ "■ i % ^rgra^ir ^?iT=Err^ ^'^qrafai- 

aiai=aT?;|5c*nTqi frm^^JTT aai^ ^»t: i a:F!5^‘«?T- 

F-ar^i JTT'^^i'Tf^qd I Fip-ararFa i n% taiiigFa^t 

ar?jfa«’ faFrft?f ^stfJT^T af%fTT awi I ?i?im^!ir % 

^T3»3i5i: f?rsi5aJTfa ar 

a^asTmfa^ at i 3!f>Jlci^T5''4T^H ^rnm amr ^laTa^aTfgT 

aRa^ agta I a: gaF^qTJm?iiTRaa?f ar a^at ?^?ra^arcfaia^a 

usn a'a >r^t ai ?rt 5( aaffrai^r aara^r ga 

aa aH— ?a ar: gR atrisfa ar^tsfa garsfa ?lat’*‘’sarc^Fa paia- 
aRTa?T afFarafar aifa^aafa [aiaaai; 3j^aag#a: '^a^a^ Fa^arara: fa- 
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The Prasasti Sections of the Candravati Grants 
of Vs. 1150 and 1156* 

A . Historical N otcs 

These two copperpLitc* inscriptions c»f the GahaTiwlLi dynasty, were 
foiinc! at CandravatT, in the district of Varanasi, on the left hank of the 
river Gah<;a; the first one consists of five plates while the ^econd one is 
written on a sint^lc plate. These have alieady been edited hy I). R. 
Sahani.' The prasasti portions which are in verse in both the irr.ints were 
omitted in that edition. 

These prasasti sections are however important, not only because there 
are some iinic]ue verses, which are not loiind in any other inscriptions, 
issued by the Gahadavala kings, hut because they throw some new light 
on the history of kinit Candradeva, who issued these mants. 

Candradeva (c. 1085-1 ux) A.D.) was the lounder of the Gahadavala 
monarv;hv. So far four insciiptions of his reign have been lound, nameh' 
the CandravatT inscriptions of V.S. 1148 (11x^091 A.D)," V.S. 1150 
(1093 A.D.), V.S. 1156 (1100 A.D.) icspectively and the B.A.S. ins 
cription of V.S. 1154 (1098 AD.?)'‘ 

The first of the two inscriptions under discussion was issued on the 
23 October 1093 A.D. from the bathing ghat of Svaigadvara in Ayodhy.l 
and tlie second on the 14th April ihx) A.D. from tlu- bathing gliat ol 
Adi-kcsava on the Gahga. The inscriptions consist respectively ol 
ninety lines and twentyTour lines, while the respective prasasti sections 
uintain thirteen and eight verses. 

The first inscription, like most of the Gahadayfila inscriptions, begins 
with a symbolic ‘om,’ svasti-vacana and an invocatory verse to the goddess 
l.akMiiI. The second inscription on the other hand is introduced some- 
what characteristically, with the information in prose, that, the grant was 
made after a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to tite 
king’s weight and a thousand cows before the image of Adi Kesava; then 
follows the usual ‘om/ svasti and the invocatory verse. 

I am grateful to Dr B. C Sen, Lecturer, Univtasity ^»f ('aleutta, lor hi'' 
kind revision ol this paper. 

I hpi^raphia Indica, XIV. pp. 193-209. 

^ Ibtd,, IX. pp, 302-05, cd. Konow. 

3“ laduiri Anttfjtiary, XVIII. pp, 9-14. eel. Kielhorn 
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rh( next five verses are coniinon to both the inscriptions. The second 
.Uoka elo(|Uc‘nilv piaises king Devapahi, who, it is said, exercised 
su/eraintv nvei numerous kings, Presuinahiv this Devapala is t() he 
identified with Devapala of the Curjara-Pratihara dynasty, who ruled at 
the iinpena! ( ity ol Kanvaknhja horn c. 947 A.D. to r. 953 A.D. It 
IS howevei curious, that, though there wTre many great emperors in the 
Ciurjara-'-Piatihara dynasty, this particular ruler has been selected for 
praCasti puiposes. 

1 he third verse describes the glory of the 'royal dynasty’ which 
occulted Kanyakuhja, after the destrtiction ol tlic descendants of Deva- 
jiala. Snangelv enough, neither in this verse, nor in am' one of the 
lollowing, thcie is any specification ol this roxal dynasty, except that it 
ht longed to the Kyirta lineage. In fact in the wide range of the seventy- 
six inscriptions ol this new' dynasty, so far discovcu'd. the specific name 
(i^h/idav^ihi or (uihnddvMd, has been mentioned only on four occasions, — 
thrice in the giants ot the Maharajapturn Govindacandra’ and once in 
Sarn.lth pillar inscription o( KumaradevT. ' Attempts have been made 
to show that the Gahadaxalas were realK' a sect of the Solar dynasty, 
Rasn'akuta In this connection it may be pointed our that the opening 
one of the common senes ot piavisti verses of tliis dynasty, w'hich begins 
With ‘ J id = Cifsltd-dy till' lui nhwi-jdt 't ks nui u divd m odtiis ii (i . c . 

the kings of the .Solar tly nasty having gone to heaven, there wms ), 

has been writtt'ii in some of the inscriptions with a visivga between ]hia 
and ksmapidd: this insertion w'here it occurs, changes the meaning of 
the verse and lepreseiits Yasovigraha, the grandfather of Candra, as a 
scion ol the' Solar dynasty. In the earliest record of the dynasty, the 
(kindravati inscription ol ii4(S Y.S., there is no trace of this visdrgn and 
^dfitd-dyiiti-var'idsii jhtd^ksmdpdhi-fnaldMi' is a single compound word. 
Most ol the Gahadavrda inscriptions follow this reading, though some 
twenty ha\e been waiiien with a visdrg/i m the said place. It is evident 
that the majoritx ol the inscriptions do not stipporr the Solar origin of 

^ Has.ihi Insc. l>dl .'hit, XIV. pp. lOi-c^?, etl. Pleit; Knm.uili in.se. Ed, 
11 . pp. <<l X't'uis, Rjhnn lose, hid /hit. XVIII. pp cd. 

Kielliorn. 

^ El. l.\. pp. .^Kp28, csl. Konow. 

6 Vaulva, Ih.st of Med hid, II, pp. 216 ff.; Ramakarnn"--c^ M Sdver 
fnhtlcc vol Onnitidtd. Ilf jn. 1 pp 2 :^()ff , ^v\\ fRAS . Jan. 

pp. ni- 12 ., 
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the GahaHavalns. The statement in the Rahan grant of Malurajapinra 
Govindacanclra (1166 V.S.), that, after the destruction of the Ksaira 
d\'nasties of the Sun and the Moon, there was born in ‘die dvnasiv’ king 
Candradeva, indicates that the dynasty of Candia was different from tlie 
well-known Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

The fourth verse refers to Yasovigraha, the fust important per 
sonage of the Gahadavala dynasty. No ro^^ll epithets have been men- 
tioned in connection with his and his son's names. But the statement 
that Yasovigraha made earth (land/i-j?rdniiyinl , shows that, most |Mol)ahl\' 
he was a military or judicial officer under sonic contemporary king. 

The next two verses have been repearetl ai;ain and again m most of 
the Gahadavala inscriptions. One praises Yaso\ igraha’s son Mahicnndia 
and the other introduces his son king Candradeva, the founder of the 
greatness of the dynasty, who overcame a host of enemies and con(]uered 
tlic sovereignty of Kanyakubja. 

The seventh verse, whicli describes the religious indinaiKuis of 
Candradeva, is also a common one; u appears that the pious king cons- 
tantly visited and protected the sacred places of Kasi, Kusika (Kanya* 
kiibja), Uttara-Kosala (Ayodhya), IndrasthaiiTyaka (vicinity of Delhi) and 
gave away gold ecjual to his own weight. The CandravatT inscription of 
ii:^6 V.S. does not contain this vei'se, hut the king’s munificent gifts 
have been referred to at the very beginning of this grant. 

The next three verses of the CandravatT inscription of V.S. 1150, 
namely, the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth, are not found repeated in 
any of the Gahadavala inscriptions. The eighth verse continues to des- 
cribe the pious attitude of the king Candra, who adorned the image of 
VisniuHan' by gold ornament.s set with jewels and also set up and 
adorned WMth gold and jewels the image of Adi'Kesava. It is interesting 
to note that the jewels of the gold ornaments were set by the ' Amryas,’ 
The next verse states that the king's army routed those who were not 
devoted to Sankara (probably the god Mahadeva),. The tenth verse 
which says that the sea docs not long for the jadatman moon, indicates 
that It was more interested in the living moon, — king Candra; probably 
the king at that time cherished the ambition of conquering the territory 
up to the sea. 

7 According to the modern lexicographers, Vaidva and Paiist .ind Apre, 
Hart i<. name of $wa. 
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Verse II of the inscription of 1150 V.S., which is also the verse y of 
tile inscription of 1156 V.S., is not found in any other inscriptions. 

1 his IS however an important verse and described Candradeva’s expedi- 
tion to the ‘east/ J his expedition is not again mentioned or even hinted 
at It in any other Gahadavala records. Most probably the ambition of the 
first Gahadavala king in tliat direction was not realized. Candra’s 
dominion did not seem to have extended lar beyond VaranasT, across the 
river Cianga. I he eastern neighbour of the Gahadavalas were the Palas, 
and Kamapala s accession to the throne, according to some scholars^' 
loughly synchronized with the foundation of the Gahacjavala monarchy, 
l:ven before the accession of Ramapala, North Bengal was troubled by the 
Kaivarta rebellion and Cjauda itself was occupied by the Kaivarta king 
Divya and his successors. According to Rdmacaritarn , Ramapala spent 
the early years of his reign in consolidating his power and contacting all 
his loyal Sdrnantas. J hen with the help of his Samanta'^akra, he crushed 
the rebellion and re occupied his royal heritage. ’ 1 he list of these Saman- 

tas of Ramap.ila is headed by Bhunayasas the ruler of Magadha-Plthi, who 
is described in the Ramaca}ita commentarv as 'KdnyahHb]a-‘bdfi- 
niganthana-bhHjanga'y^" this epithet indicates that that the Kanyakubja- 
king was defeated by him. Dr. 11. C/ Ray has already suggested that 
the kint4 must he one of the first three Gahadavala kin^s," and Dr. B. 
G. Sen has supported this \iew.'‘ Of the first three GahadavTila kings, 
another besides Caiulra, came into conflict with Ramapala; ilie Rahan 
grant of Mahar’ijapiitra Cknuulacandia, dated 1166 V.S. /iitxj A.D., cles- 
ciibcs Govinda as terrific in cleaving the frontal globes ol the Gauda 
elephants. PresumabK' Govinda sometime betw'ecn 1105 A.D. (date of 
Basahi gt.uu which makes 130 reference to Gosinda’s eastern venture) and 
iioy A.D. fought against the Gauda army. As this date falls within the 
second halt of Ramapala \ reign, it is probable that by that time he has 
already re-occupied Gauda with the lielp of his faithful feudatories. The 
Rdmacaritam how^ever does not make any reference to Ramapala s martial 
encT;mcment with the kinsr of Varanasi. In view of the abovemcntioned 

8 H. C Rav, 7 )//A 7 . I, p ^85. r. 1084-1126 AD. B. C. Sen, IIAIB . 
p. xlix, c 106:^ no(^ A.D. R. C. Mazunular, fiist nf I, p, 177: 

( 1077-1120 A.D. (Rruiiapal.i s reign -period). 

{) Rinnaiariia (coninientnrv), i 42-45. 

1 1 Hi^t of Nor, hid., I. p ^^40 fn. 8 

13 I hit Aspcits oj hisc trf Bt'n(fA, p. 434 fn. i. 
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facts the political relation ol the Gahadavala kin^s with then eastern 
neighbours during Rainaprila’s leign might be reconsiructcd as follows. 
After vanc|uishing his enemies and e<)nc|uenng die citv ol KanwiLubja, 
the first Gahadavala king undertook an expedition in the east sometiinc 
heiore 1150 V.S./ioy^j A.D., but piobably alter unji A.D. Ramapala 
was the virtual ruler of the Pala dominion at that time but a^tiialK as 
the result of the Kaivarta lebelhon hn authoiits was tonhiud lo a much 
smaller area. The principalit\- ol PlthrAfagadha, w'liich wms c ontii^uous 
to the Gahadavala kingdom, was under the Pala leudau’i\ l^himasasas, 
w'ho was either Devaraksita himsdf (who was tlefeaied by the kings* 
maternal uncle Rastrakuni Mahana or Mathaiia) 01 his suceessur; it wms 
he W'ho repulsed the Gahadavala onsLuighr on the Pala domini(*n and the 
initiative might well lu' e been his rather than the Pala king’s. Afier the 
leoecLipation of Gatida, and consolidation ol his position, Ramapala |'>io- 
bably remembered the Gahaduala outrage and as an ellective retaliation 
sent out an army in course of his diovijayiip ’ cxitleiuK' ht chose his 
inomeiu w'ell, — the Gahadavalas at that time were considerably em- 
barrassed by the repeated ait.icks of the enterprising Yamini Sultan 
Masiid (lll)-bin-lbrahim (10991115 A.D.)' ‘ 1 oitunately for the infant 

kingdom, Maharajaputra Govindacandra, the son ol the second king 
Madanapfila (c. 1100-1114 A.D.), lose upto the situation and not only 
sa\'ed the kingdom (loni the attacks of the Yvimini Sultan but also le 
[ndsetJ the Pala invasion. The discreet silence of Sandlu akaranandl 
about the futile Pala expedition is c|uite m keeping wath tiu eulogistic 
character of the Ranuicania, which may ha\e avoided itieienccs to un 
pleasant and inglorious incidents of the hero’s reign. Another conjee 
ture miirht be hazarded in this connection. On this occasion the Pala 
arm)' was probably led bv Mathanadeva; after an effective defence by 
Govindacandra, the truce which concluded that indecisive battk* was sei lied 
by a marriage alliance between the valient Gahndavrila Maharajaputra 
and KumaradevT the grand-daughter of Mathanadeva and niece of 
Ram a pa la 

The twelfth verse in the inscription of 1150 V.S., is not included in 
the later inscription; it praises in highly elocjucnt style Candradeva s 

1 3 Ramacantam, 3 45 

14 Tabakal-i-N^trt, cd. Raverty, k p. 107, iilliot, of bidid, IV, 

pp. 5^6-27. 15 LI. IX. pp 319-28, ccl Konuw, 
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iainc winch lia^ travelled across the mountains and oceans to the abode 
ol Indra. 

Verse 1 3 is the last verse o( the jnasasti sections in both the inscrij)' 
tions. It (wOinj>ares the reliioous-niinded overlord Candia with the kings 
ol the Sokir and the Lunar d) nasties of the past. 

IL I r 'inscription of the I exl.^ 

Lor the sake of convenience I am giving here the transcription of the 
better preseived (A) of these two grants, which is also the earlier; the 
other iiistnption will be rclcrrctl to litre .is inscrijition B. Lxcejit (or the 
live verses (i.e. vv. 7-10, .iiitl v. 12) wliitli .ire omitted in the iiiscripiion 
IS the pias.isti .seetions ol both the inscriptions .ire .siibst.uui.iHv the s.inic. 

ifis; I 

2 . ^qra3'TffiiE3(fe)3rJicJi»frfT^'%'3qTflffJi4;T^^i?ft^+lTm: " n q.T%5i ^r?T(?T)JT!q 
fTHi I q|q?T(=qq 5 )''i*!n 3 - 

»rRiTr 

}■ ijfq 3qq>r:' II rifw-qn (?r)»Tg?'T'4r i 

(srq) [ I Xqr^JTfqr^qi^ i” 

4 . II qJT'tffsq'JT’IS'tat fqS’-T(«') 

I ^^^iifT^qfTrq?T(?T)f>T?n4(?t)qq5irq?^' 

mJTSCI 1" 


I .1111 iiukbtal 10 .Sii K C S.islii. Lttiiiui, \'kuiii.i liistiuitioii, C.iltult.1, 
lv.)i ii'sclul cuiiecUDiis .uul uiteipietatiuiiN ot some poitioiis ol niy uacling u£ the 
text. 

1 lose li. I 1 . 1 S 

T' •''' 

2 l'\])iessctl hy .Symbol . 

3 1 lu hole lot the nn^ whieh was made after inscribing the plate, has cut 

awav these two letteis. 

4 Metie. Anrisliibh 5 Metre. Vasdnldttldka. 

6 Ihe leading here in Patia 01 Ydlia in both A and B; but as it docs not 

.suit heie, 1 have siigge.sied i.dkta instead, which is more appropriate. 

7 Mette Vdsinitdtihikii. 8 Metic: Anttstuhb. 

L) ll-ys punctuation is unnece.ssai v. 10 Metre; Aimstubb. 

II This punctuation is unnecessaiy. 
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'Tfi:7rawr»T»rwT [l] ^iTlftr5??IiTrJf^(^)^?fTr ^sTrF«?n 

6 . ?ft »T(^)?f^f(^)^TfvT:''’ II t*TTf^ JTf%r»T: ’^f^rTr^T^t'^rTlfsT 

fflSR??* ' II %!frT 

7 - 5 Tr ^4 f^rfe ^?nT 4 r 

y. ^ II f^'T^-^:3*f^3FqTa)E{^f'T(r q: 1'" t?ii- 

gf^iaidfii 1 5r3-i?JTj^ n ^ ^^r^ii- 

II 

9. Hr^^tJiga^f^nnfsT ^pa qjftf*T^'gq^'q;;i^rq/=v7: 1 h 41^^- 

dN?:f=^rd«»Tf*T^'5T^T^(?i)5i: sjT^rfti 'r4%JTif5T' '' 11 #t»Trm5t‘ 

JTf^Tgtg^ 

10. 5iT5f’4TrJTvfTJTf%2--J'5i;5»Tt ^T^*Tig: I 3^4^^? q(?i)*3i*i»f^ 3i4r(?n) [s] 

f«r 1^’ ^gg^''' II g?3jrar ii3ra(?i) 

I 5rirfcT 

1 1 . gj|^^'T^(^)“"^rm 4t4rj^i nw'i 

Roma Nooci 


12 Mctie. ^inditlciuiLndilit 

13 Ml'Uc. Vj^aiUaldiihii. 1 his ^lola and the followin’^ lliut aic not in- 

cluded in the iiibc. B. 

1-4 Nleuc: V asanuudaka. 

15 Nlctic: Sra^dhara,cf SidUpdUutuihan}, > 4' gJiTfe 

etc. 

16 This punctuation is unnecessary. 

17 Metie; Vasantatdakd, 18 Metie: V.hiUiiatddkd 

19 \let!c: Vasuntaidakd, this veise is not included in insc. B. 

20 The reading in both the inscriptions is pava wliicli does not inaki any 
''Cnsc. 

21 Metie: Arya. 



Siiirti-nibandlia Literature and Bengal’s 
Contribution 


I he ui'in 'nibandba ks clcrivctl Ironi llic root 'bancil/ (to bind) 
[>it\t(!cd by 'ni\ In the Yiijnaualkya-^^mrti tlic word lias l)ccn used 
in tin sense ot “a j^iant ol jnojteriv, an assignment ol cattle or money”*. 
In certain places it is also used to denote any literary conijxisitioir. 
The term ' nibdndhcd, as applied to the Smrti literature, usually 
denotes haiul4)ooks and compendiums, or, to be more precise, digests 
designed to simphly the study ol the unwieldy D'jurnichubtra literature. 
The li causes on Dhurnia^aslrd covei an extensive field of law both 
religious and secular. In them all the diverse matters are mixed up in 
such a manner as to render it dillicult, il not utterly impossible, to 
sejiaiate the j>uici\' religuius laws Irom the secular ones. Lveii the 
vaiious as|)ccis ol 'eligious and social hie are so blended together that 
one IS bewildered in one’s attempt to pick out the relevant matters Irom 
this medley. It is presuinablv to enable die general readers to master 
easily a paiticular topic that the digest-makers, the nibdnclInhLardi as 
they are called, composed distinct treatises on ditlerent subjeet-malters 
which can he bioadly divided inio'dcdra' (rules of conduct), 'vyduahhra 
(legal matters) <uul ' prdydUittd' (rules ol e.spiation). Though the 
avow'ed object of the commentarv literature or fiku on the well-known 
smrti works, such as Manii-.^auihita, YdjFjdualkyu-.sdmhitd, etc. is to 
c‘Xj)lain the texts yet, as Kane rightly observes, “there is no hard and 
fast line id demarcation between a nk:i and a nibdnilha:^ “l or example, 
the scholium of Medhatithi on the Aldnn-^amhita or that of Vijna- 
nesvara on the YdjndUdlL’ya-sdfnhita is much more than a mere commen- 
tary. It is true that they have commented upon the treatises respectively 
chosen by them. But in course of commenting they have incorpora- 
ted a huge mass ol allied matter culled from various smrti treatises. 
Consecjuently their writings have become a collection, as it were, of 
the views of diliereiit smrti-writers on a particular topic. Thus we 

1 II. n. 

z lor variouh nu’anlng^ ol ilu- woul ‘nibaiulha’ >ee Suniknt-Ln^hdh 
Dutwnaiy ol Monicr Williani.s.. 

^ Kane, hlist. of Db,v tnaijAOa, Poona, v'ol. 1, p. 247. 
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may divide the Njbdndh/i literature into two well-defined classes, 

VI 7. 

(i) Commentary ntbandhas 

e.g. those of Mcdhatithi, Govindaraja, and Kiillfika on 
the MariH-samhita and those of Vijhanes\ ai a, \"isvai fip.i 
and Apararka on the Yapinvdlkytusnmhitit . 

(j) Non-commentary nibandhas 

e.g. the works of iTmutavrihana, Jsrila|\ini .ind K.ighiinaii- 
dana in Bengal and those of Vaeaspati Misra and Rudra- 
dhara in Mithila. 

In order to understand properly the importance of the nlbdridlni 
literature in the social life of India it is necessary to ir.ice hrietly tlu' 
evolution of the smrti literature in general. 

The word ‘smrti’ is found in many senses in Sanskrit literature. 
‘Smrn’ in the singular mimher generally denotes tradition, c. ly, 
rT'^TT ^ and in the plural numlxT it means works on Dharmasasti a. 

This term, in its wider sense, is applied to .ill orthodox non-vedie 
works, suth as Panim’s gramm.ir, ^rdtita-sfitrii, Crhya-.s/i tm and 
Dbnrmasiitrd. etc. The word ‘snirti’ is derived irom the root ‘smi; — to 
rememher. The class of literature included in this category is contra- 
distinguished from whar is classed under ‘sruti’ (from root ‘sru — to 
hear), the point of contr.ist lymg m the fact that while the* former 
was the outcome of human efforts the latter wms hcdieved to have been 
revealed by superhuman beings to certain chosen [>eople (ommonly 
known as ‘rsi’ (from root ‘rs’ — to see). 

As is well-known the Smrti literature, which is also (alh'd 
Dharmasastra, is rooted in the Vedas, the source of all that is religious 
and sacred in India. It is, therelore, nec(‘ss.iry for iis to ii.ice the 
gradual development of this literature out of its parent literature, the 
Vcdic. 

Towards the latter part of the Vedic age we finel the growth 
of elaborate ritualism as cvldcncee^ by the literature know'n as 
‘Brahmana’. In course of time the rituals grew into an unwieldy 
extent and the number of the Brahmands became legion. The huge 
number of the BrabmnndSy w’hich arc characterised by Max Miillei 
as “theolgical twaddles” naturally necessitated the compilation ol 
short-cuts or manuals of manageable sizes, the more so because the 
civilisation of the Vcdic people gradually advanced with the attend. int 
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t oinplcxitics of life. The life of the Hindu, beginning from his birtli 
right up to his death, nay even liis daily life, was a round of religious 
observances. These embraced rites of various kinds. With the object 
jiresuniahly of making the rules of different observances, scattered 
in voluminous treatises, easily accessible compendiums or short guide 
hooks Vvcre composed and these were called 'KalpasHtras\ i. e., surras 
dealing with ‘Kalpa’ (ceremonial or sacrificial acts). As is indicated 
by the very name this class f)l literature was composed in the terse 
and mnemonic surra style. The which has the merit of 

conciseness combined with lucidity is properly counted among the 
Veda (lit. the rf«g/7-acccsory of the Veda). Now these Kalpasutras 
contained heterogeneous matters, vi/. purely formal rites and 
domestic rites and rules of conduct. In an attempt at further 
simjilification the Kalpasutras were divided into three distinct classes 
corresponding to the three types of matter mentioned above. These 
were known as firaitta^sutra, (Irhya-sutra and Dhnrma-sutra rcsjiec- 
tively. 

The Dharinasutra or, rather the contents tliereof, arc also known 
as Samayacariha-dharnia'\ The word samayacarika is adjective from 
Samayacara which is a compound of ^samaya' direction anti Uicara' 
(rules of condiKt). Therefore \uimayacara' means rules of conduct 
based on directions of authoritative persons, these directions being 
threefold’, vi/.., 

(1) idhi-iniunction 

(2) N tyama-Tvstncuon 

(3) Pratjsedha'proUihition. 

The Dharmasastra literature comprises a vast mass of matter 
besides the Dharmasutras, The bulk of this literature is found in 
versified form and is generally known as metrical smrtis. A 
controversy lias long been raging as to the precedence of the 
Dharmasutras over metrical smrtis and vice versa. Max Muller is 
definite that “there can be no doubt, however, that all the genuine 

4 Cp. gistra: — 

-- A paslambiyd Dharrna-sutra Ed. Biibler, Boini'»av, icj^ 2 , 1. i. i. 

5 Cp. fwq: I q q fjfqq: 1 afqqq . . 

Haradatta s Com, on Ibid, 
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metrical Dharmasdsiras which wc possess now are, without aiu 
exception, nothing but more modern texts of earlier sfitia woiks”". 
Although this view appears to he more acceptable \ er there is no 
conclusive evidence in its support. Therefore Kane, the' \eteran 
scholar in this lield, to whom muth mort* matciial was certainlv 
accessible than to Max Miiller leaves the c|uestion open insitail o( 
dogmatising u[>on it tliough lie is obviously iiulmed lo ilu opposite 
view." 

Th(* suh-joined chart will clearlx show the i<lat lonship oi iIk' 
Sinrti literature to the X'^etlas. 

XdiDA 

1 

lhahmana 

1 

Kalj^asiura 


Jsrauta Sutra Cirhvasfitra 1 )bannasriira 

(earlic'r or later ill an 
OI s ontemporaiu'ous with 
1 )hai inas'isir.i) 

I 

Sinrti Nibandbas 

With the passni’C of time tlie iiurric.il smriis grew inio i liiii'/ 
hulk. Besulcs the tiMflirioii.il twenty authors ol Dh.nm we liiui 

works ascrihetl to a host of other writers sonic of whom .ire known 
merely from t|uorarions in later treatises on .Smrti fh- growing 
complexities of a progressive society iiecessit.iled tlie lompil.ition 
ol shorter anti easier treatises for the giiulance of ilu- people in 
general. This social need was responsible for the gimsth ol the 
numerous smrn digests that we find to-day. The old smiii works 
were differcntlv interpreted by tlifferent scholars sonutinusto m.iki 
the rules .suitable for the changed or changing condition of sock iv. 
hut often in an cndcMvotir to display the dialectic feats of the dig< si 
makers concerned. This fact c.xplams the coming into being ol 
clifTerent .schools of new Siiirri (navy.i snirii), vi/. ih.ii ol Ihng.al, 
Mithila, etc, 

6 Max Muller, 11 ASL, 192b, p. 70 

7 Kane, IJtst of Dhatniduistra , tip iit , p, k». 


l.H.c,?, MAR. 19/^9 
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From the foregoing tlie usefulness of the snirtl nibanclhas 

IS evident. Tliat the smni literature, dealing as it does with matters 
religious and social, throws a flood of light on the conditions of the 
society in its successive stages of growth is too well-known to need 
any repetition. But as has been pointed out already so much matter 
ol diverse nature is jumhled up in the original smrti treatises that 
one is apt to he perplexed in one’s attempt to study any particular 
aspect of life, either social or religious. The study of the sinrti 
nibandhas, especially of the non-commentary type mentioned above 
IS necessary, may be indispensable, for more reasons than one. In the 
(irst place th(‘ nibandhas facilitate soc io-rcdigious study by compiling 
irom the original smrii works a huge mass of materials arranged 
topically, t‘.g. vivahn, sraddha, n panayana , vrata and so on. 
Secondly these works are much more than mere compilations 
inasmuch as cMch of the writers^ while dealing with the rites and 
(ustoms laid down in the aiithoi itative treatises, sometimes record 
the chang(*s noticed bv them in the society in which they livetl and 
moved and also set forth, by way r)l gloss on older texts, their 
independent views on certain matters. This serves the purpose of 
throwing side-lights on the* changes that had naturally crept into the 
soc icty. 

The contributions ol Bengal and Mithila to the smrti-nibandha 
literature are hv far the most noteworthy. Unfortunately, howxver, 
these have not received as much attention of scholars as they deserve. 
For example, the name of Kaghunandana is familiar to many in 
Bengal. But there are very few who ever care to understand the value 
of his contribution. Moreovci* the relationship of the njbandha 
literature to the Murti literature m general is often not precisely 

know'll. We propose to give below' an outline of this literature in 

P)engal. The historical aspect ol the question has been ably dealt 

with by Manomohan Chakravarti in ]ASB, ^9^5, pp. 311-371, 
a nd his conclusions substantially hold good even to-day. We therefore 
propose m this paper to give a rapid but connected resume 

of the facts known up-to-date about the smrti-nibandhas of Bengal 
and their w'riters. 

The writers of the Bengal school deal w'lth all the three classes 
of subjects, vi/., acara, vyuvahdra and prdyascitia into wliich the 
contents of the Dharnuisastra literature in treneral can be broadly 
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ihviilctl. BcMtks these sul)jccii> tht-y ha\t‘ .\Lso cluclt vijion a \aiRi\ 


oi other topics, v\y.., 
etc. These subjects 
academic interest only. 

Jyoti^dy kaldj consecration ol tempies and tanks, 
beinc; of a hiohly technical nattiie are ol puielv 

Aceordinj^ to Kane liie penud ol tlu lubdiullui hieratun 
leuglily co\ers “a tliousand yeais Itom al)oui ilie yili ecniiin' 
to i8vo A.iy.^' To this the Snnli nibduilhds ol lknL',al are no 

exception, Tlie prominent yiibdndbdkdids ol lHnL;al may lx 

mentioned ehronolooic. 

illy in the iollowini^ tnalei . - 

1 , 

Bha\ade\a Bhatta 

2 . 

jimutavahana 

3- 

Amnitldha Bhatta 

4 * 

Ballalasena 

3‘ 

Makiyudha Bhatta 

6. 

Siila[>ani 

7- 

S 1 7 n a t li ac ary a^c u da i n . 

(S. 

RaLdiunaiulana 

9- 

Cjovindananda 

It siiuiiid not he 

thought, hosMVci, that th;u wtu no .S7m// 

VM iters m the pei tod 

lollow'int; Isaghunaiukina ,uu] C)o\ indaiuinada. 


But the [act Ls tliat the \\nicis oi tins j'ciiod Lni!,a^til ihcujsch^-s 
ehielly in tpiloiniMiiL; the woiks oi the SnitDld lUhU Uudryii a*- 
Kai^luinanaclan is Lallecl. The lanu oi Ka|^liunanilana sjiuacl lai 
and wide and exercised sueli a |»ioiouiid infiiieiRe o\ci thc‘ st;f. leiy 
that none ol liie laiei wiitcis tlared s.i\ anvthini!; aL’amsi iiini. 
As a matter oi lact liie yost-eoiopiion sialenuni m a Ms. ol the 
Sdjyibiinclhd-nirndyd of Cjopaia iNiyava-paneanaiivi, vi faiil\ weii-knuvv n 
jiost-Raoi'iunandana nibandhakaia Ben^ai, runs thus. — 

What IS true ui Go[>ala is appiieabie to ulliei p(jsL-Kae,hn- 
naiuiana writers also who merelv lollowcd tlie beaun traek“-tlK path 
earved out by tlie SiYiarta. 

Kane, Hist, of Dharrndsdstui, t>p iit , j) 

9 i>unie of the bnirti writers of Beni;al au eiethud with ilu auiii(M '•iiip ot 
certain books not on Snirti but <ai oilici subicci'*. 1 ht st nnn-Snmi woiks aie 
omitted fioiii the account ol the Siuiti liieiaiiiic. 
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Bh avail eva B hat la 
IJii Ivor k is 

Aj)art liohi Ills works on Astroloi^y and AsLiuiioiiiy, iiiciitionccl 
111 llic stone mserijition of the temple of Anania Vdsiuleva ol 
P>lHivanesvara, and the V yavahara-tilaka, a work on judicial jH'oceduie 
referred to by Ra^hnnandana, which have not yet come to light, we 
definitely know of the following works of Bhavadeva : 

(i) Karma 7 iMitlhiria-j>acldhald '* — variously called as Dasakarnia- 
p/iddhii, Samskara-paddhati and Chandoga-paddhati. 

This IS (he best known of his works. It deals with the iarnikarai 
Ol piiriliearory rites to he gone through by the followers ol 
the Sa}naucda. 

(>') Prayasatta-n/rFiparia, or -p}akd>ana^^ as the name implies 
It treats of various sms and the expiatory iites lor gelling 
nd of tluan. 

(ill) Sanjb.indl^a'ViuckP' describes the i.|iiahlications ol suitable 
biides, prohibited degrees of relationship in marriage and 
oihei things comietied with marriage. 

IJ/i> l/)iic and poional hutiny 

Bahavadtva’s date has Inen the subject of great contioveisy. 
K. L. Mura is inclined to place him in the iith cen- 
lurv A. 1 ). identifying, on no better evidence jierhaps 
than mere likeness of name*'^ Vacaspati of Bha\acie\'as 
inscription, leferred to above, with Vacaspati Misra, the 
accredited author ol many an original treatise on Logic. 

On palacograjihiCiil evidencc“s Kielhcun assigns Bhavadeva s insciij)- 
tion to the beginning of the i^ih century. But in the present state 
ot oil! imperlcct knowledge of palaeography it is hazardous to 
accept as certain any date based merely on [)alaeographical evidence. 

Turning to oilier internal evidences we find Bhavadesa mentioned 
in the Karmanuithana-paddhali of Anirtiddha. This fixes the lower 
limit of Bhavadesafs date at about the 12th century A. D. the date 
of Ballalasena, the rcu al ilisciple of Aniruddha. 

10 l^intc'il several tiims 

11 Lkl. G'ni<h Vcd.uu.uiitha. Wuciulra Research Society. Rajshahi, 1927. 

12 Hxist.s HI Mss. A tiagnieiu, pieseived in Dacca Universiiv — ed. and tr. 

into I ni;^. by ^ . Baner)i in A'Li , vol. VI. Nos. lo-ii. 
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Coming to the intcinal evidenee we Imch among the \anoiiN \\uui,s 
at lea.st two to whom a tlate can be assigned with some ilegiu oi 
certainty. They are Srikara, who is to be disimguished !iom Siikaia, 
the father of SrTnatha'acarya'Cudainani, and \hCarupa, tlie auihoi o( 
the Bala-krldd, a commentary on the YdpidCdlkyii .Sfinti. Sijkaia s 
date falls betwwen 800 and 1050 A. D. VissarCipa's date is heluxed 
to fall between 750 and 1000 A. D. Heine the u|^pci limit oi rdiav.i- 
deva’s date may be fixed at 750 A. 1 ). 

If the reference to the 'l\uitiitlta-mdtd-tildLn . a Mimatnsa woik 
v)i hhavadeva, contained in the PrdUdridhacuudfoild^'doi Kisnanuha. 
composed in the latter h.iH ol the 11th (.entiiiy and 0* Idunadcva m 
ilie Bhdkii-bhdgdvdta-indhd-liduyd ot )i\atk \ a«.ar\ a Loinposed m tin 
lirst tpiarter of the i 6 th centur\' be taken to relci to oin IMiaxadcsa 
nothinii militates against the conclusions regarding the d.itc gi\cn 
above. 

hrom the aforesaid date with the exce[>lion oi llu iiKomlusj\( 

argument of Kieihorn based on palaeographu al t\idcn(e wt ma\ 

conclude that P)liavatleva lloiuishcd sometime between /30 and inn) 

A.D. 

Much light on the jXTsonal history ol Bl\.i\dc\a is thio\Mi hv tin 
inscription found in the tcmjde ol Ananta Vasiuleva at l>hu\ ane s\ ai a 
the identity of that Bhavadeva w'lth this wntei liemg established he yaMid 
eloubt by the epithet Bdldiu ddbln-bhi^jdiigd louiul l)oih in the* mseit]»iion 
as w'ell as in the works ascnbeel Kj him. An inh.ihiiaiii ol Suldh.dd- 

ord}}]d in Radha he belonged to a lamilx ol the .'^dcdiud gotia aiul was 
minister of king Harivarmaelcva. 

IhrutldcabdUd tcoid > 

The following are up till now known to he the woiks oi 

Jimutav ahana : — 

(i) Kcda-viuckd ^' — the object of the woik is to ascertain ih< 
proper times foi the pcrlormance of \atious leliggous 
observances. 

\ii) Vyavahara-mat? kid" — it deals with juilieial |if»ecduic, 

title of law, etc. 

1:5 Utit of DhiirmaSdstra, op at, p 

14 Lcl. Bih. hidua, Calcutta, 190^. 

15 Published in memoirs of ASB , vol. HI. 
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{iti) Dayabhuga^^' — this li by lar the most well-known work 

ol JIinfiLavahana. Dealing as it does with the inhentenee 
oI and the order oi sueeession to, property this work is 
still regarded as the greatest authority in Bengal in these 
matters. In this province this work enjoys the same posi- 
tion as that ol the miUiksard of Vijhanesvara in the 
other provinces. 

1 rom the colophons to the works they appear to 
have originally lormetl paits ol a general treatise entilletl 
Dhd) nidrdtHd^ ‘ . 

Hls tunc dnd pctwondl hnlory 

11 k pucise date ol Jimfitax ah.ina has not \ct been sciiled. All 
that we can do is to attempt to deteimine the lower and iipj’er limits 
ol his tune. The low'cr limit ol lus tune is fixed by the meiuion of 
hiniscll and ol his k ulduiuch i in the Diirgol^sduduicchd o! ^^filapani 
who IS supj)(»sed to have llourished in the 14th cent. A.D. 

Jiiuutavahana mentions Dharesvara Bhojadeva whose dale appioxi- 
inalcly tails in the 1 ith century A.D. which, thcrcloie, fixes the 
upper hnut ol limiitavahana’s date. Junutavahana is styled Pan- 
bhiulilyd (belonging to the Panbhadia iamilv of the Kadhi)’a Brahmanas 
e)l Bengal) and iMdhamdlxfpadhydya (great teacher) in his works. 

.ininuldhd Bhdttd. hu u'ork.s 

(/) I lardldiid ^ — It deals wulh impurity conseejueiu on biith 

anel eleath ol relatives, the acts permitted 01 prohibitcel 
during the perioel ol impuiity, etc, 

(//) Pit)ddyitid '' — it is intended lor the guidance of the 

lollowers oi the ^^dnuu'cdd in their elaily eliities, the 
[>erlormance ol ^raddhds, etc. 

Un time dnd po^ondl hutuiy 

I roiii the concluding verse oi the Hardlatd and its colophon we 
gather that Auiruddha was an inhabitant ol V ihurdpatUikd (or, pataka) 

i6 1^ lined seveial tiine.s. 

*7 kdlduu'tkd 

18 Ld. Ihb. InJud, No. iic)8, Calcutta, 

19 lid. bkt. Saliiua Paiisai Sciies, No. 6, Calcutta. 
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on the bank o{ the Ganges anti was a Dhivmc'idhyaksa''' aiul ilm 
he was a Campahattiya^^ and a Adahamahopddhyj^d (a tneat tcaduil 
Aniruddha is mentioned in the DhnnsdgdYd ;sls. (), -j) o( BalLllauni 
who refers to him as his guru or spiritual giiitle. GoviiulaMja is 
among the latest authors mentioned hy Amriuldha. Flus v.onid h\ 
the upper limit of his date at the 12th lenturx A.l^. Tiu lower 
limit IS fixed bv the mcanion of his works RaL;lnjiiaudana .uid 

Govmdananda whtxsc date approximately lalls between tlu t lul of tIu 
15th century and the beginning ol th<‘ 16th. 

Owing to lack of coiKliisive evideuLe ii is doubiliii wheilui ilus 
Aniruddha is identical with the Amriuldha to whom ilu C.at ur'nids 
pdddhntr^ and the Bhagnydfativn-nuinjarr ’ are atinl^uud. 

Ballhldscnci 

(/) DandSdgara ^' — 11 deals exhausti\el\ with various Lmds »)) 
gifts and the merits ne.t ruing Irom them. 

(//) Adbl)i4tdSdgdrd ^'* — It treats ol various kinds o( poiiuiis, 
VI/., celestial, terrestrial, etc. and the means ol aveiiing 
them. The two works entitltd /l cdriUs igdhi .uul P)iit/\ih,u 
:^dgdrd appearing Irom verses and ^6 ol the DdUdSdgd’m 
to have been composed hy Ballalasena havi not yet hei n 
recovered. The Ddnasdgdrd is believed to have been leli 
unfinished by Ballalasena and eompitted h\ Ins 
Laksmanaseiia. 

Ballrdasena’s date is fairly certain. He lloui tshed m ihc I2(h 
century A.l). 

ildldyt'idhd BhdUd : hhs ivork"^ 

Brahmdndsdrudsvd'-'' (also known as Kdrniopddcs/d't ) — As the 
very name implies the hook deals with all the dmies 
(sarvasva) of the l^rahmanas following the 'tajurveda. 

.’O J his IS pc'iliaps tlu s.hik- as Ohd>r}hiflhil'drd>i<f 

21 As the name of his residence is givtii abova .is V ih.udpdttdluf ihu pic- 

bahly^ means the Ga/// to which hr belonged. This (j.iiii cmsI’- t\(n in 

Bengal. 

o 

22 Pioceedings of the ASB , p i :J7 

23 X^itia s Notices, vol. No 2700 

24 It still exists in Mss See Kane, I list of Dluirmniidid op p 

f n 792. 

25 Fd. M Jha, Benares, it/05 


jh Pfinud (Vital tinu s. 
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• o 

In si. 1 g of tliis work Halayiulha informs ii.s that besides the 
above lie also wrote the Adlmdmsa-sarvasva y Vaisnava-snrvasvay 
fidiva-snrvdsvn and Pandita-sdrudsun but none of these works seems to 
have survived. 


His time nnd pcrsondl lu story 

I rom the introductory verses of the Brahmdnd-sdrvdsvd we come 
to learn that son of one Dhanahjaya of vatsa ootra, who was a Dhdrmd- 
dhydksdy (jndi^e) l-lalfiyiidlia had two elder brothers named Isana 
aiui Pasupati. 1 lalayudha began his career as a Rdjd-pdndita then 
became Mahamatya and afterwards he was raised to the position of 
Dhdrni'ddluhdrin or judge. The term Avdsthihd (or, dvdsdthihd}) 
as an epithet of I lalayudha found in the colo[)hons, is rather ohscurc. 

rile nature of the relenaice to Laksmanasena contained in the 
BrdlnndddSdrudsUii makes him a conrenijiorary of that king (between 
i2ih and i ^th centuries y\.D.) 

!iilldpdnr‘ 

U1 the many works artributed to .^filapam the Lollowmg apjiear to 
be the iHnuine works ol ^sfilajiam the rubdfulhd writer of Ikaigal : — 

(i) Dold-ydtrd-vivebd 

(u) \' rdid~h(dd-vivel:d 

(^ui) Sdm bdndhd'Vivv L d 

(i\) Ddttdha-vivi kd 
( V ) U k(ul dsl- VI vek a 

(\ i] Sdinkriinii-vivekd 
(vii) D/trgot^di d-vjvrkd . 

The very names of the abose works speak clearly for their conttmts. 

Siilapam’s age ranges between the i iih and i 5th centuries A.D. 
Very little is known about his personal liistory. In the colophons to 
his works lie is styled Aldhamahopadhyayd (or, simjdy iipiidhyayd) 
and Sdlutdtyan which word is considered, not on very plausible grounds 
to reler to a degraded section of the Rddhlya Brahmanas ol Ikngal. 


27 For detailed accounts ol 5 Ci!apaiii and liis works see S C. Ikuierji in NIA , 
vol. V, Nos. 7 and 8, pp 1.^5 1:56, 169 176. 
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^rlnatha-acarya-CHdarnant 

He has the distinction of being the teacher oi Raghiinandai’ia the 
great figure in the navya-smrti of Bengal. His name has sunk into 
unmerited oblivion. He wrote a number ol works which tomjnised 
original treatises and commentaries. 

M. Chakravarti has convenienily divuleil his works mio the 
following groups"® : — 

1 . The commentaries 

(i) Sara-manjarl (orv Chatjdoga-p,ir/.sj.sta-p 7 aLri'^<i) 

(ii) Tatparyd'dlpiLa (on / ilh i^vivcha of Snlajiam) 

(ill) Sriiddha'ViVeha-vycihhya (on Siil.ipanrs !sritddi)a c/cc/'a) 

(iv) Daya^bhaga't/ppanl [on Jimfiiu .ihana’ s Da'^a-bl^doa'), 

2. The Arnavd group 
(i) V iveharnava 

(n) Krtya-tattvdrnava 
(in) Suddhi-tattvarnava. 

3. The Candnha group 
( 1 ) Acara-candriha 
(u) Sraddha-candriha 
(lii) Dana-candrika. 

4. The Dlpika group 

(i) Gudhd'dlpikd 

(ii) Sraddha-dlpika. 

5. The Vivcka group 

(i) Dnrgotsdvd'vwekd 
(ii) Frayaicitid'Vtuckd 

(in) Suddhi-vroeka. 

Raghunandana refers to SrTnatha as dcdryd'cFfddmarii in the 
Y ajt4rvedt-vrsotsarga-tattvd^'\ Since Raghunaiulana’s dace lalis aboui 
the middle of the 1 6 ch century A.D. Srinraha may be supposctl 
to have flourished between the end ol the i ^ih century and rhe 
beginning of the i6th. 


28 For an account of $rinatha\ works see lASB , 191 3 ^fi '349 

29 Smrtt-tattva, Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, II p. 
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Smrti-nibandha Literature and Bengal’s Contribution 
Raghunandana 

He is one of the brightest stars in the firmament of medieval 
Bengal. The brief epithet Smartdhy used by the Bengalis in order to 
refer to him, is itself a proof of the great popularity enjoyed by 
Raghunandana in Bengal. His eminence eclipsed the fame of the 
writers of Smrtt-nibandhas of Bengal preceding and succeeding him. 

His works^^' 

The tattvas — twenty-eight in number 

IVsides these tattvas Raghunandana is credited with the authorship 
(>l the iollowing comparatively less known works: — 

(i) Ddya-bhdga-vydkhyd 

(ii) Tlrthn-ydtrd'tattvay also called Tirtha-tattua, 

(ill) Dvddasa-ydtrd (or, -pramanaytaitva 

(iv) ( jaya-sraddha-paddhati 

(v) Rdsa-ydtrd-paddhatj 

(vi) T ripuskara 4 dnti-tattva. 

llis time and personal history 

Many arc the opinions expressed on the date of Raghunandana. 
Of all the arguments the most convincing one appears to be that the 
upper limit of his date is fixed at i 500 A.D by his mentioning, inter 
alidy Sfilapani, Rayamukup, etc. The lower limit is fixed at i6oo 
A.D, by the fact that his works are quoted and criticised by 
Vlramitrodaya and Nilakantha. 


Govinddnanda 
I Its works'^ 

(i) Ddna^kaamtidl 
(ii) ^uddhi-kaumtidi 
(in) Srdddha-kaumtfdl 
(i v) Va rsa-h riya-kaa mudl, 

30 For the names of the tattvas see /ASB,, i9i5» p. 352 ff. 

31 The first four of the following books have been published in die Bib. 
hulica Scries. 
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(v) Tattvartha-kanmudl (com. on Siilapani’s PrayaUiitam 
viveka'^'^) 

(vi) Artha-kaumudl (on Srinivasa’s Suddbi-dlpika)'^ ' 

The names of the above works speak for their contents. 

His time and personal history 

Govindiinanda, styled Kauikahkanacdryn, is placed, not on very 
conclusive evidence, by M. Chakravarii about the middle of the i6th 
century. The mention of the word ‘'varsa-krtya’ In Ra^luinandana 
has led some scholars to think that Guvindananda was anterior to 
Raghunandana, but this word is taken by souk to nuan “rites to be 
performed in the year ’ rather than the ILir^uAriyaAdtimud} ol 
Govindananda. 


S. C. 15anlh)i 


32 Ed. J. Vidyasagata with text of Prayasatta-vivcka. C.akiittn, 

33 Printed in Bengali characters — Sec Kane, Hist, of DhamiAdstra, 
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The date of the Prakrta Paihgala 

It js posMblc 10 Iix approximately the elate of the “Prakrta 
Paihjjjala”, Mr. C. M. GhoslP the editor of the Asiatic Society 
etlition (abbr. AS) has assigned the work to the fourteenth century. 
The same has been supported by some eminent scholars, others again 
sliglitly differ and think the work only one century younger than this 
date. Let us consider the opinions of Professors Jacobi‘, Schubring\ 
L. P. Tessiiori,* S. K. Chatterjec,’ Gune,*' B. C. Mazumder/ 

I Vide InliodiK lion p. V!l, Mi. (ihosh observes “ llieie is a gieat inteival 
ol nine btawecii the ujipi .nance of the apborisnis of Pingla (-clianda siitiain), and 
ol lln* p esem woik Tlu lattei could not have appealed before ‘tbe iourteenib 
cuituiy oi the ChuMian er.i, at least in the loini we see it whciea.s the former 
IS ^eneially believed iv; liave its biiih at tlie same time." 

Also auch h'er eilvannt man das/ Pihgala zu dei Meiiikerschule tier 
Magatlhas ‘;eho!te Sic bestand sehon lange \oi ibm, denn Heinacandra ist 
wenigsteus diei |ahihnndeite altei als Pinoala SiUiat Kumha CiVilaryi, p XXVI, 

( Frans : It should be obseived here that Pihgala, belonged to tbe Magadlia 

school of nietiieian It lAisted long before him For, Hemacandra is at least 
thtee centuries eailier than Pingala) Piof Keith m.ikcs it cleai in his Htilory 
of Siifibkrit Litcnitnrr “ I he text ascnbc*d to Pihgala on Prrikrit metre s is much 
later ’ In the' looinotc' he* obseives “Fd KNl It is dated nV)t befoie 

tile fourteenth ccniuiv by Jacobi, Bhahisatiij Kiihii, p ' p. ^16. 

3 “Her Chandahkosa stammt aus dei eisten Halfte der 13 jahrhundcTts. Fa 
1st mithin gegen himdcit Jahu inngei als das Paiva Pihgala, das den glcichen 
stolf in so gut wie derse Ibeii Sptache bchandelt. ZDMG. Band ic^2i. S*9y 
( I rans. • The CJuvidahL ifLi appears in the first half of the 15th century. It is, 

therefore, one bundled \eais late than the Paiva Pihgala, which treats the same 

subject nav in the same language^. 

.4 “To confine mvself to mentioning only one, but most important feature 
of tins later Apab stage, 1 may quote the case of the present pa.ssive which 
commonly ending in i)e (<ijiai) is a sign that the process of .simplification of 

double cons(Uianrs and lengthening of the preceding vowel which is the chief 

phonetic chatacterisiics of the modern vernaculars comparable with the Apab. 
had already begun long before the fourteenth century, during or after which 
time the final redaction of the ‘Prakrta Paihgala’ seems to have taken place." 

5 "Tlte book in its piesent form dates from the latter h.alf of the 14th 
century. ODBL , vol 1, Sec, 64, p. 113. 

“Tlie Prakrtn-paihgala compiled at the end of the 15th century is an im- 
portant example of the carrying on of the Apabhramsa (and to some extent) of 
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D. C. Ganguli*^ and H. P. Sastri*’ and prcuccd in dui uidivuhial 
investigation. By a close analysis of their \'iews we ol')sei\e that nicest 
of these scholars have accepted the Work to be oi the fourteenth *.eiuur\ . 
Only Prof. Gunc has varied from them and assigned the younger dau 
to the work. Professor S. K. Chatterjec has, however, given two 
different dates in his two different works, but sukc his ^'Incio-Arydn 
and Hindi where the modified view occurs, appears later, we behex e, 
the date of the work which he has fixed there, is possibly niou coiieu 
according to his judgment. In his later work he has shareil the same 
view with Prof. Giine and accepted the woik to be ol the i :^th 
century. 

In arriving at a conclusion we shall ii.ive to take some taus into 
consideration which will help us to dtiermine the dale inou 
approximately. 

(i) As the Prakrta Paihgala is a compikition, it eoiuains sian/as 
Irom various sources. It possesses six stanzas*'^ from the Katpilrdnidfijart 
which IS a work of the tenth century ‘h It contains a sian/a**' Irom 

ih(‘ Piakita tiadinon light down to the hojad day light ol Niw-Indo-Aiyan ’ 
hido Aryan and Hindi, p. 98. 

6 “Now, the Piakrta-[)aingala quotes as txanipKs viists ahum ila C.haiihan 
king Hamniu.i who flou.ished ui the tally louitctnih aniuiv J he Piakrla 
paihgala, therefore, mav he placed in the 15th anti Maikaiukya much laur ih.in 
that, as Pihgala to him is already Pingalap.icia Bhahisaiia kaha, [) (uf 

7 “The learned editoi has very lightly helil tliat this work tlid not Lomr 

into its present fu'tn earliei than the latter-liall (d tlic iqth lenuny AD, and 

that it cannot he later tlian tin eaily detadts of the ihth centuiy Htyltfry of 

ihef Bengali Hingnage, p. 225 

8 “Piakrta Paihgalain is a woik un Piakn.i intt ital s(.i(ik( It is .1 
conipilatiori iiom seveial iicaiists .ind 11 seems \\) liavt l)<.in completed in the 
earlv years of tlie fouueentli century,’ Indian HtMorital Quarterly, vol, XI, 
p. 565. 

9 “In Sanskrit the fust writei on prosody is Pingalanfig.i lioin him ihr 

ait of prosody is often called Pingala Flieie is a Piakiit woik on pio'^odv sciincii 

evidently long after Pihgala which goes hy the name of Piaknt P.ungala fluMe 

are reasons to believe that this woik was wiilten in Rajputana, and in ih< 
fourteenth ceiitiuy. ’’ Pirhminary Report on the operation m search of of 

Bardic Chronicles (Asiatic Society of Bengal), p. iH 

10 Varna Vrtta stanza 107. V,S. 115, VS. 151; VS 187, V S i8(>. 
V.S. 201. 

11 Prof. Manomohan Ghosh has fixed the date of Rajasckhaia the author of 
the work between 880-920 A.C. vide Karpfiraman)ari Sec 28 pp, LXV. 

12 Matra Stanza, 55. 
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t!ic Gatha-saptasati of Hala, but that docs not help us any way in 
fixing the date of the work. But more important is the fact that it 
bears unmistakable influence of the Glta'Govinda of Jayadeva, who 
flourished in the 1 2th century and was a court-poet of Laksmanasena 
of Bengal. Varna stanza 207, is a reproduction of the famous 
Dasavatara stotra of |ayadcva which occurs in the beginning of the 
(jtta-Govtnda, Besides, in Varna stanza 215 occurs an expression 
“niiini-jana-manasahamsa” which is found in the Glta-GovindaJ ^ 
So, we can unhesitatingly admit that the Prakrta Paingala is post- 
jayadeva and was composed sometime after the 12th century. 

(2) In the Prakrta Paingala there are references to some media:val 
princes of considerable fame and supremacy. Of these Dahala Karna’^ 
of the Kalacuri dynasty, who for some time was the paramount lord 
of Central India is the foremost. But what is vitally connected 
with the problem is a reference to king Hammira, whose identity and 
date throw much light on the date of the work. Though there were 
many Hammiras^^ in the annals of Indian history and though the word 
literally signified a king the Persian ‘Amir’, for some good reasons we 
would identify him as the king of Ranthambhor (Ranastnmbhapura), 
who bravely fought with Alauddin Khilji and died in the field. As 
Nayacandra describes, Hammira was killed in 1301 A. D. i.e, in the 
1 8th year of the latter’s reign. As this date of Hammira’s execution 
IS supported by a Muslim historian Amu* Khusru the author of Tartkhi 
Alau we have no reason to doubt it. I rom this date of 
Hammira’s execution we can safely conclude that the Prakrta Paingala’ 
was composed after 1301 A. D. If Hammira be identified with the 
Hammira'*' of Mewar, disregarding the validity of our arguments, 

13 PiV)l, S. K C.haiU'ijrc* has admitted in his Lhapter in the History of 
vol. 1, (Dacca Universitv puhlication) thvat Varnji stanzas 207, 21 1, and 
21:5 heal the niaiks ut the influence of iIk G'lta-Goutnda t)f Jayadeva. 

1.^ Karna’s lei^n cnveis tlic peiu)d between lo^o-yo A.D. according to Prof, 
.Smith — /:ar/v History of lutitj, p ^06. io,:^o-8o AD. aettnding to Piof. C. V. 
\'aulya-— of Mtcluval llnuitt hidta, p, 188, c. 1042-70 A.D. according to 
Prof. H. Ray — Dynui^tu History of Northern Indui, vol. II, p. 8c)7. 

15 In the intioduction of tlie edituui of the Prakrta Paingala, which is lui" 
tiertaken hv me and almost completed, I have discussed it elaborately. 

16 Ml. C. M. (ihosh identifies him to he the king of Mcwai, but on the 
face of aiguinents. sufficiently convincing, wc cannot lend .support Vo such a 
view. Vide Introduction, p. VII. 
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The date of the Prakrta Paingala 

the work should be considered still later, as the great Ran.l of Mcwai 
flourished during 1301-6/j A.D. So in this case, the work is to he 
taken as later than 1364 A.D. 

(3) In the Prakrta Paingala there arc some pcrso-Arahic 
vocables'^ — such as; — Sulatana, Sahi, Khurasana, Olla, Tunika etc. 
This indicates that the Mu.'lim culture was gaining giouml day by 
day and was sufficiently spread to find its way into literature. 

(4) Another fact which deserves consideration is that the scat of 
the Muslim government was no longer called by its ancient name 
‘Indraprastlia; but the modern name ‘Delhi’ was introduced in us 
place. This fact has been duly noticed by. Mr. C.. M. Ghosh the torincr 
editor of the book.”* He has rightly considered too, that ilie Marhait.i 
power which flourished during the reign of Aurang/eb and still later, 
was not so powerful'” at the time of the composition o( the present 
work. 

From the above di.scussions, the upper limit of the date becomes 
sometime after 1301 A. D., if Hammlra .stands lor Hammira of Ran 
thambhor and after 1364 A. D., if the same stands for the Ran.l ol 
Mewar. But it may be a fact that tlic glories or tlie heroic achieve- 
ments of a king could hardly find access to literature alter .some time 
had passed for the spread of the same from mouth to mouth. In some 
cases the court-poets dc.sccribcd the incidents fortliwith and could 
hardly brook any lo.ss of time in magnifying and distorting hi.storieal 

Gets. But disreg.arding such particular instances we must take into 

consideration the fact that since the Priikrta P.iihgala is .1 compilation 
and it presupposes the existence of .some work from which the heroic 
descriptions of Hammira have been quoted, a considerable period must 
have elap,sed between the heroic career of Hammira and the appearance 
of this metrical treatise. If we take the period to he of at least fifty 
years, the upper limit of the date of the work becomes sometime after 
1351 A.D., if H.tmmira be the king of Ranthambhor and alter 
1414 A. D. if the same rcpre.sents the king of Mewar. 

17 Mr. C. M. Ghosh observes “Tlie lollowiiig words often met with in the 
.lescription of battles between Hindus and Mahomed.ins, also indicate the tunc 
to be siihseqiiciu to the advent of the latter in India" 

18 /W, p. VII. Vide M.ifa suinza, 147. 

19 Ibid., p. VII. 
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(5) Now let us determine the lower limit of the date. The 
‘Prakrta P aini^ala’ has been referred to in the Prakrta-sarvasva 
of Markandeya. hour stanzas and a fragment of one of the same have 
been cjiioted in this work"^'*. To Markandeya Pihgala is not an ordinary 
person but a much respected metrician whom he respectfully cites as an 
authority. Such a fact leads us to the assumption that Pihgala 
flourished long before Markandeya, who existed according to Prof. 
Cjiinc quite late in the 17th century. ““ So wc can be sure that the 
Prakrta Paihgala was composed certainly long before Markandeya the 
author oi the Prakrta Sarvasva. But wc think further investigation is 
still necessary to arrive at a more accurate date. 

[()) Pmgalarthapradlpa of LaksmTnatha Bhatta which is a 
commentary on the ‘Pnlkrta Paihgala* and at the same time maintains 
the glory of a separate original work was composed in 1601. A. D. 

So It IS c]uite evident that the ‘Prakrta Paihgala’ can never be later 
than 1601 A. D. as a very commentary to the work was composed in 
that date. But another consideration should be taken into account. 
The date of the original work can never coalesce with the date of the 
commentary. So we can rightly assume that the original Prakrta^ 
Paihgala was composed sometime earlier than the present commentary 
Pmgalarthapradlpa. Such an assertion can never be contradicted on 


20 Prakrta 

V. 

Sarvasva 

160 


XVll. 

8 

- 9 - 

XVII 

5^’ 

.. . Valina stanza 136. 

XVII 



Matra stanza 6. 

XVII 

S7 

V'arna stanza 68. 

21 ‘lu .^I 

1 Pii’igalapadai 

itlirghasva laghiuvatidesrit. 


V. r>6. 


Prakrta Sarvasva, 


22 Vuir. liUKHliiction “Bhabisaitakalu'i ’ Ed. Prof. Gunc. 

23 Vide Repott on Search for Sanskrit Mss. i 88 .f‘ 8 y Colfrctcrl works of 

Sir R. C Bhandarktir, vol, II. Poona, p. “The work appears troni a state- 

ment in Dr. Kielhoin's Report lor 1880 81 (^p. 71) to have been composed in 
Samvat if>57 or ihoi A.D. BiirneH’s Ms. of the work was written in Saka 
1554 i.c. 1632 A.D. [Taniorc Cat. pp. 53 and 175) and Kiclhorn’s in 
Samvat 1716 or 1660 A.D.“ In ‘Evolution of Magadhi’ Prof. A. Bancrjcc STstri 
observes; “Pihgalarthapradipa, a work on prosodv in 1601 A.D. records verses 
in various languages from various older works, .some reftTring to contemporary 
pdnees of known dates, one of those written in Apabhramsa praises Karna of 
Cedi, r. first half of the eleventli century A.D., others are in Tertiary Prakrit, in 
honour of Hammira c. thirteenth century A.D.” p. 22. 
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The date of the Frakrta Pathgahi 

account of the fact that in those days of inconvenient communications 
and indifference in literary activities of the people any text required 
sufficient length of time to obtain cumulation among scholars which 
might induce them to write commentary upon it. So if we accept the 
period to be fifty years the lower limit of the date of the work becomes 
1551 A. D. So we can safely reach the conclusion that the work was 
certainly composed sometime between 1351 A. D. (but 1414 A. 1 ). 
if the other alternative be accepted and Hammira stands i( r ilie great 
Rana of Mewar) and 1551 A. D. But to be more jirecise we must say 
that the work was compiled by (so-called) Pihgala sometime between 
1400 A. D. and 1500. So, we think the work belongs to the i^ih 
century as has been suggestetl by Professors Cume and S. k. 
Chatterjee.^^ 

S. N. CdlOSlIAl 


24 The date of Chandahkoia has been calculated by Schnbrmg basing on tlie 
assumed date of the Prakrta Paihgala. It by facts from any otlur soii^ct, tin 
same date of Chandahkosa be confirmed, then we may get a rnoie acenrarf <iat( 
of the Prakrta Paingala. In the absence of any such fact, we have nu other 
alternative but to fall back on a hypothesis as we have done here. 


MARCH, 1949 
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The Bihu'gcet (Assamese pastoral songs) 


I 

"I'hc food-Mipplv IS all-iinportaiit to the coinmiinity and thus aniong 
an agricultural people, for instance, seed and harvest time have social 
significance, and are therelore times of dancing.’' ‘ The seed time in 
Assam is commemorated with the Bohag Bihu which ushers in the New 
Year; the harvest season has its festival in the Magh Bihu, a period of 
rest and feasts. There are two other less important Bihu festivals. The 
term Bihn is certainly derived from the Sanskrit Vnuvat, in Chittagong 
It IS Btyu and in South India Vfshn,' In classical Assamese literature 
the term probably meant festivity, though the Bihu pdr excellence has 
always been the festivity of the New Year.' 

The Bohag Bihu usheis lu the Spring — the showeis, sprouting grass, 
green leaves, and the stinudating bree/e. The month of Bohag, especially 
the first week, is a penod ol songs, dance, social visits and fairs. The 
dance which accoinjianies the mernmeiu is known as the Bihu dance. 
Sculptures depicting the dance and attributed to the ninth century have 
been found. They ha\T been preserved at Te/.pur. The dance has ordi- 
narily a fixed pattern and was prohablv magical in origin, being asso- 
ciated with the fertility rites of primitive people. The bending of the 
waist and movement ol the pels it legion seem to he th.c striking features 
of the Bihu dance; the contraction and relaxation of the abdominal hlootb 
vesse’s have an invigorating efleci upon the dancer.' 

The hills and plains inhals celebrate the Bihu and its allied forms, 
f he Khasis, lor example, have their Nongkrem he’d at Smit, near 
Shillong. The Nongkrem is .1 part of the Pom Blana or goat-killing 
ceremony j^x.'rformed for rlie well-being of the peop'e and the prosperity 
ol the crop. A smulai dance is the Shad Suk Mynsiem, the dance 
lor the repose of the soul. In the case of the Kachans, who form the 
ethnic basis of the Assamese people, the dance does not have any fixed 

1 C'amilla Wedgwood, D.mce, in Fncy. But , 14th edition. 

2 ChaiLia Vislni, .1 chapter heading ui P V. Jagadisa Ayyar’s South Indian 
Festivities, Maclra.s, 1921, p. 65. 

3 MS. of prose Raniavana, 17th century. 

4 riic section: Native Sex Dances, in Encyclopaedia Sexualis, edited by 
Victor Robinson, may be 'of interest in this connexion. 
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pattern. The daiicc in its purest form is to be seen only ainon^ the 
Mins in north-cast Assam and it is probable its radiating; centre wa^ not 
any part of Assam but south-west China where Spring festivals of 
sumlar nature were once popular. There are certain common features in 
the Assamese Bihu and descriptions of ancient Chinese^ festivals. In the 
Ihim young men and women dressed in their best repair to the village 
green or sometimes to more secluded spots and there start dancing. The 
dance is invanablv accompanied bv antiphona! songs all alternatelv 
rhymed cjuatrains, the competition being between a girl and a boy, the 
others accompanying them. Before they go to the daike the girls deu> 
late their hair with the Kapou-phiil or orchis. The (lower is often men 
tinned in songs. Marriage frecpictulv takes place as a result of these 
dances and musical bouts. 

Marcel Granet, on the evidence of the Sh/I> ( hing attributed to Con- 
fucius, tries to determine the chaiacter of the seasonal festivals of aiKieni 
China, and as regards the Spring festivals of Cheng (flonan). he has it 
that “in the state of Cheng cIk youths and girls gathered in large num 
bers at the junction of the Chen and Wei rivers. T hev^ came there in 
comj^anies to gather the orchis, they challenged one another in anti- 
phonal songs. When the couples were united the new' lovers presented 
each other at })arting with a flower as a love-token and symbol 
of betrothal.”' lhe.se festivals were “held in the springtiim, the penod 
of universal fecundity.” Singing and dancing contests, ilowei gather 
mg and sexual rites — these were some of the leaturcs w^hich characterised 
these festivals. The songs were mostly improvised and consisted ol “a 
senes of slightly modified couplets; each coup’et consists m the ju.xtaposi 
tion of two strictly corrcspondciu phrases. '' I hese songs like the Bihii 
songs, ,irc based on fuire sentiment, tliev arc not so much descriptive oi 
based on incidents as in ballads. 

Marcel Granct’s conclusions tempt one to find relationship between 
the Bihu and ancient Chinese fcstnals. It should of course be remem- 
bered that the Bihu that wc see now-a-days has lx:en shorn of much of 
Its older exuberance : it is at present c]uitc a tame affair, barring certain 
exceptions. But before drawing hasty^ conclusions it would be better tf> 
wait for more comprehensive evidences. To raise ci corroborative point 


5 Mated Grand, Fcittvals and Songi of Ancient China, London, 0^32, 
P* M 7 6 Marcd Cianet, p. zoij. 
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from cthtiology, it may Ik: added that a strong strain among the in- 
habitants of Assam has been Indo-Chinese (Ncsiot) and thereby hangs a 
tale. Love songs based on pure sentiment are also found among the 
Shans, an Indo<Clunese people. 

II 

It has been said that nothing will survive in any human society 

unless it has a functional value. With the Hinduisation and sophisti- 

cation of the people the Bihu has outgrown its functional value and is 
surviving rather as part of a “nationaL* festival. It cannot be doubted 
that the dance, to some persons at least, gives “an op|X)rtunity for 

pleasurable exercise.” If the dance is not as widespread as it ought to 
have been, the songs which had a kindred birth, are very much alive. 
An unpublished collection stores some two thousand specimens. The 
Ban-gbo.sas are allied to the Bihu-geets, or rather, the latter are an exten- 
sion of the former. Ban (Sanskrit Vanam) means open fields and 
pastures, implying that these songs are pastoral compositions. In 

Chattishgarh such compositions ate known as Ban-bhajans. 

The tunes to which the songs are sung are no less significant than 
their |>oetic beauty. ’Fhcy arc chiefly two, one found among the Kacharis 
and the other amontr the Mins of north east Assam.' Tlie tunes start 
on a low scale hut as the songster nears the end of each quatrain he 
syncopates the noies to be immediately followed by brisk drumming and 
piping. The note of longing and plaintiveness in Assamese pastoral songs 
may be a legacy left by the Tibeto-Chinese s[X‘aking peoples to the music 
o( Assam. It has made itself felt on nurseiy, wedding, Vaisnavite and 
modern songs. Ir may be even possible to compare old Chinese .songs 
with Assamese folk songs in respect of their motifs. The .statement .should 
nor be taken as suggesting borrowing from this side or that but only a.s 
indicative of a mental atmosphere once felt very much in common among 
the Indo-Chinese jK'oples of As.sam, UpjxT Burma and .south-west China. 

III 

When the N ew Year begins, at the commencement of Bohag, the 
male persons of the sillage (orm into a band and vi.sit each liousehold and 

7 Here niy authority is Bishnuprasacl Rabha, who has sciulicd the music 
aiul (lance fomi'i of Assam. Only five notes are needed to sing the tunes. 

8 Tlic etymology of htt^ari remains undetermined; the word must be of 
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sing benedictory verses knov^n as Hnsari-gccti.^ These arc followed hv 
the Bihu songs proper. The Bihii party is considered as the s\’inhol of 
the raij or public, and therefore duly honoured with the offer of clotlis 
and coins. Dance accompanies tlve singing. This is rather a restrained 
expression of the Bihu spirit. The true expression is to he seen in those 
bouts that are held by the young people m open liclds, under the super 
vision of nature. The dance in its original lorin can be seen among 
the Min and certain other sections of the populace in the distiict oi 
North Lakhimpur. It has totally disappeared from Lower Assam. A 
Ramsa Kachan, dwelling some twenvlive miles to the east of Ciauhati 
told the writer that his people had long given ii|> the Bihu dance be 
cause their god Bathou (Riidra Siva) did not countenance it. 

The songs used in the Bihu bouts mav also be used at other places 
and other times, as by a girl bending over lier loom or by a lad rowing 
his boat. It needs no emphasis that these are primal ily love sonos. 

Folk songs depict a love which if not c]uite direct, is not the same 
thing as the spiritual exaltation or sublimation which the experience 
sviggcsts m higher forms of culture. Vrlagc people in agricultuial and 
pastoral communities have never lived at the level of the intellect. Fhey 
have been more susceptible to the seasonal changes than people dwelling 
in urban surroundings. Hence their songs have a spontaneity and forth- 
rightness rare in sophisticated literature. 

Love songs appeal most when they couch the sentiments of sepaia 
tiun and yearning. Both separation and yearning have been domin.uu 
themes of lolk poetry. These arc found in their raw forms in the songs 
of culturally backward and forest -dwell mg tribes. The Goods and 
Bharivas and such tribes dwelling in the Central Provinces give them- 
se’vcs up wholly to the passion-arousing inflnenccs of the Sprang, and 
their songs are of the nature of mating calls.'' Direct expression of 
physical passion is sometimes to be met with in Bihu songs, as in the 
following quatrain ' — 

The turtle lays eggs and counts 
On the shining sand of the Luit, 

non-Aryan cxtiaction. The Flusari-gcets indicate how tlie oiiginal non-Aiyaii 
festivity of tlic Spring is getting Aryanised. 

9 Durga N. Bhagwat, Folk-songs from the Satpura Valleys, in /. of the V, 

of Bombay, January, 1930. 
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My body burns and restless I am 
For on the ghat I saw my sweet/® 

Young people make much of the exciting Spring. They per'*onify 
the Bihu (also the song itself, like the cladariya and the hirha of the 
Gonds and Ahirs), which acquires the colour of a ceremonial. The 
Kachans, in fact, worship the season. The young people justify 
themselves thus — 

Roi-no-roi we would sport 
We sport so long we live 
Do we at death?'' 

Some of the sweetest Bihu songs are those which reveal the senti- 
ment of yearning, as m — 

My waist bending and bending 
1 pick B ban leaves 
And old arum roots, 

lUit him whom I wish to see I do not liiul 
Alack my eyes caught by fire ! 

The Miris have a class of songs known as At Niiam or Sad Songs, 
riiese arc pastoral, often echoing Bihu-geet motifs, but primarily 
melancholy. The loverS yearning often feeds the melancholy of these 
songs. 

In certain Bihu songs the feeling of yearning is intense and the 
lover desires to be transmuted into something which will place 
him in close proximity of the person loved. The following is a case 
m point — 

I shall be a bird and wing to your lake, 

As a pigeon shall I Hatter on your roof, 

As perspiration shall I be on your body, 

As a Hea shall I Hy to your cheek. 

i(> I lie As i)rigiiuils 111 sciiai uidei have been given in an appendix 

to the essay. I lie tianslations heie given are mainly literal. 

11 Compare a Phag song of the Bhariyas of Chhimlw'aia — 

Lala le iiyese khele phago, 

Mare se dulami ho. 

Play the Phag while you live 
Hnjoy it, young man, 

When ilea til conics 
You become stiff. 

Durga N. Bhagwat, /. of the B. University, p. 156. 
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The lover becomes so unhappy at separation that he would lain he 
a bird and make use of wings. The desire to be a bird is a recurring 
motif- — 

As I was washing cloth sirip strip 
Up flew the Tiini, 

I felt like winging with the bird 
For you were not by me. 

The impatient lover’s figure is one of the ni()‘i interesting in 
literature. 

The Assamese maiden keeps her eyes and ears open while she sirs 
at her loom; she goes to the river bank to see if her lovers boat lias 
come; she clasps a piece of betel anti waits for die cover of darkness to 
meet her man. The Assamese swain plays notes on his pipe and 
stands on a mound in the paddy field and looks for his girl. Oi.t 
comes across such parallels in the folk-songs of various countries. 

The lover’s impatience sometimes distils it.self into a desire to fuse 
tnto or blend with the object of desire. The lovei longs, as has 
been shown above, to be a drop of perspiration on the body of lus 
sweetheart; he even goes so far as to cry out 

There’s the goat bleating, the crow cawing, 

Oh, to whom shall 1 my heart unfold, 

I feel, O my sweet, as if 

You within my body I would hold ! 

If this is one extreme of passion, niive and sometimes crude, 
there arc also songs which make of love almost a spiritual feeling. 
The refined expression of the restiveness of a heart swayed by passion 
in the song below seems to be beyond the range of sophistic ate<f 

poesy ^ — 

My mind settles neither at home, dear, 

Nor does it settle abroad, 

As the teased cotton floats in tlic air 
So to float do 1 long. 

Equally refined is the Miri song given below— 

Kuruange kabdung itolani ibogla 

Ngke acin adubang rangkilana rangkila.'-^ 


12 


Snkbh.il Kagyiing, Ai Niram, in Bardmsila, part lo, p. 
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One is to imagine a solitary reaper at one corner of the padHy 
field, alone in tlic midday sun, wailing to herself — 

Perching on a branch the kurua looks about and 
cries out wildly; my tmy heart too b^omes 
restless at some unaccountable sentiment. 

IV 

The social background peeps out through these pastoral composi- 
tions, even the caste system comes m — 

Chait is out, Bohag is in, 

The Babari flower is in bloom, 

1 care not if 1 die with you 
If my caste 1 lose. 

In the following song the girl belongs to the Sudra sub-caste 
of Kalita and her lover belongs to a lower caste and there is a 
hurdle on their way t ) union. But with the cool sense of a woman 
urged on by the instincts she would flout at all conventions — 

While looking for you and crossing the fencing 
1 planted my foot on a thorn, 

If you so desire if I so desire 
What will the Kalita caste do.? 

Another more interesting aspect of social life which the songs 
record is the relation subsisting between the maiden and the spinning 
and weaving institution. Every Assamese maiden is supposed to know 
weaving. Even the excellence of a princess was judged by her capacity 
as spinner and weaver. There are instances in old chronicles to show 
that the government itself took interest in this home industry. In 
a queen taught spinning and music to girls of all castes at her 
royal palace. In fact, the handJoom has been so closely related to the 
life and thought of Assamese women that the latter have inevitably 
drawn upon the institution for imagery to express their sentiments. 
Songs characterised by such imagery are usually difficult to translate. 
The following are a few instances which throw light on spinning and 
weaving in general : — 

When I was a child I tended the cattle. 

Being young 1 sat at the loom, 

Right and left I plied the shuttle. 

When came my love and gave the call. 
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My darling is away in the Mishmi land 
Cotton he will bring, 

You would weave a skirt and a breast-cover 
For me you would weave a jacket. 

With one throw I break my spinning- wheel 
I smash also my shuttle, 

For if our dancer is earned oil 
With whom sliall we stay? 

The last cjuatrain suggests that in a dance bout the duel leniale 
dancer has been carried oil by some ardent fellow whom she has been 
able to attract, hence this indignation on the [cirt ol her friend. 
These Gretna Green marriages have to he iorinaiised later on. This 
shows that the Ihhu dance is in a v^ay also an occasion lor the choue 
of life partners. It may he noted that sometiiiKs even mained 
women take part in the dance. 

APPFNDIX 

The texts here given arc mostly from S| Nakiil Biuivan s tollection 

Bohdgi, ^^rd edition, Sibsagar. 

‘‘Luitar ball bagi dhakedhaki 
Kasai kaiu pare Ickhi, 

Chile jui jwale sariah bagare 

Uhanak pani glutat dekhi. 

Koi-no-roi dhemah kariin, 

Jiyai thako mane dhemah karim 01, 

Manic kahani karim. 

Kakal bhangi bhangi lolo babari sak 
Am arubelir kacu, 

Jake caba khojo take 01 nedekho 
Kino jui laga caku ! 

Carai hai parim gai tomare bilat 01 
Para hai parim salat, 

Gham hai parim gai tomare sanrat 
Makhi hai parim gai galat. 

Cirip cirip kari kapor dhiu asilo 
Oparat urile turn, 

Tunir lagatc urim jen lagil 
Osarat nahala tumi. 


MARCH, 1949 
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.Sage balbalai kowai kalkalai 
Kiik petar katha kani, 

Anc mane lagc tomak oi mama 
Sarirat sumuwai lam, 

Gharato nabahe mane samaniya 
Parato nabahe man, 

Kamowii tiilabor jenckai arise 
Tcnckai unbar man. 

G.atc cate gai bohage palehi 
Phallic babari phal, 

Tom arc lagatc maro jadi marim oi 
Pri jam nijan kul. 

Tolai caote japana dcotc 

Bindhilc aghaiya hale, 

Toro mane gale moro mane gale 
Ki kariba kalita kale. 

Sara hai asilo earn rakhisilo 
Dangar hai lagalo tat, 

Olotai obhotfu mako marisilo 
Mor dhane lagiilc mat. 

Dhanegai asegai misimir desat 
Aniba kapahar jola, 

Taini bai lobii rihaka; mckhcla 
Amak bai diba sola. 

Thekcci bhangi jao raphahi jatarii 
Bluikuwai bhangi jao mako, 

Amarc nacanik jadi dhari niyc 
Ami kar la^at thako.’* 


PrAPHULLAPATTA GoSWi 



Extracts from the Katnavali 


The Ratnavah is an iinportaiu treatise on I ant ric rituals, aceouliui; to 
the Agnmas of the Vmnavitcs, anti, like othti I anti texts, this also has 
a section dealing with temple architecture. It is a tompeiulium in proic, 
the matter being collected from various Agamic texts, the more imjxniant 
ones being mentioned m the opening section.' It forms thus a poekrt 
manual for ready refereiRc, piepared lot the use of a paiiiculai tamilv ol 
I'antric priests. 

There is no mention of the authoi eithei m tiic openiiiL!; , section or in 
the coloj)hon. A Katnavali is lound meiuionc'cl in tin Mann^yalayi 
candrika^ and its authorship is asigned to Muian aiul l\iiasaia. 1 he 
former is a Saivitc and Houres as the uithor ol ihe !iarvaoamantL>an(ll)ana 

Id o 

or Nibandhanad as it is popularly termed, hleiice the VaKyiavitc text tin 
dcr reference may presumably be assigned to Paiavira. 

The extracts given refer to some teatuies of temple auhitecture aiul, 
even to the extent they go, they throw some new light on the suh)ect 
with reference to Vaisnauitc shrines. Compare, for instance the releienee 
to the Tarundlaya, the deities to be wrought on the major sides, the 
names of the V atmavitu shrines (based on the number of) storeys etc. I hev 
are therefore of moie than passing interest to students of temple archi- 
tecture, A detailed study of the whole text, as and when it is possible, 
must, therefore, be of great value to students of Indian architecture. 

Extracts 

# # # ♦ * 

* * * * ♦ 

" # * # ♦ * * 

1 See the opening section given below. 

2 Vide Marmsyalayacandrika, cliaptci I, verse 8 . 

3 Compare tlie colophon : 
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Uxlr.'icU from the Ratnavati 

mil’ IrT^sfT WT I 

frPife^’ iT^f^T qffR' 4 T 5 IH I rlfin^ 5 ij 4 ^W: 3 «t 4 1 

fT^qf ar»Tr^m^^ i w?r ^» 5 tr"i^’ israr?:' i 

?IHW’ '^3’;’arrTrg-qr’ 5 T%?t’ i ^ l 

u'-T ats' ^xi 5 T ^i I ^isi?' 4 T!t’ avsqfqc^T cT^ ^ af^iaF-^ 

ff’ vti'qf^rrfx jj^5if=r5TTqiiT^^?r I af^JTT=ar af?n?iwi^ 

f^f'-TW3, cf^’Trr^’Tii' ^^r' ^laiscr 

II 

# # # * # 

ani^’ ='IWTT3 ^5% fTSf^^at >T>l^R, cI^R ai^TT^: ' I aJIIFT 

UTRT amR’ 1 ^ff'^anufr' f?ifa’-T' JTi<?iif^’ ^,f'Tis^T^^rflf?f i® 

<• ® JTTJii^^’ I ar ii^RTiiwf5f li'RJTa^n^m' Jn?fT- 

I afHiii=aw' n *ri^’ 5 K^^t fRr <1#^’ ^rm 

aT'TRN'''+*^'fr’ asTtiri f5'<Tr*T', ’?Hfli’if?f»Ti’t ai Ji^flwag*i‘R cfi 

5T5(:ftr?^Rq[ I fa?aR’ fiaRi =agfl^iiai¥iR' '^RRiai' 

wn' gr 5Rfa«iTfJi, I Fa ^TTFRgffFn'-aFT^Jt^^ a^a^g"' i 

^ Mere i'' (lesti ibed tlie l\unndldya which we hiul existing in sonic oi tlic 
well-known temples in Kerula, known nndei the name ^rhnfiUsthaJia Flic 
wiitei has piihhslud a nou on this snhjett in the lo/tmcil oj the Indian Sodcty 
oj Oriental Art.s, I\, pp 149!. 

Hus gives the deiisatixc meaning ol the term prasada. It means “die 
plate, residiiiL’; m whith (jotl dispeiisi-, His grace all loiind.” 

6 Tlie fiiNi (>f tiusr is the familiar measure commonlv mentioned in aithi- 
tec till al treatises* tf Vastneulya, ch, I, vv. 4! 

7 Ihe trim yafaniana meaiu the man for tvhom or at whose instance the 
ttniple is built. AtvUva is the Iiigh piiesi who functions as the Sthapati or 
aichitcct'in iliict Varea means hnticklc Hie hicadth of tlie middle knuckle 
is the Anp^tila ol the mTilra type. 

8 One tenth or one-twellth of the length (nr height) of the idol is the 

measure of the ahgiila undei tlu' Dchalavydhgtila type. 

i) These two units of measure aie not found mentioned in popular texts 

on the suh|ect. Roth ot them ate, by their nature, vatjable and can, therefore, 
have- no lixitv And that is the rca-'On why the unit of measure used is some- 
times found incised in a ptominent place on the basement of the shrine in 

some tempk‘s. as for instance in the temple at Irlnjalaktida For, as convention 
lecjuires it, the same measiue is to be used, when the temple is rebuilt or 
renovated. 

10 Heie is given the mcasntenient of the doorway and this is to be in 

diTinite pit)|X)rtion to the breaddi of the Prasada. It is to be 2 /5th, 3 /7th or 
4^)th of the Prasada breadth or i/3rd, i/4th or i/5th of the breadth of tfic 



Extracts from the Rainav.iti 

f^T^r" yun* ^ijt* 

‘^iTt vr”nT* ’ i ^jr^Trft 

Garhhagrha, the thiec alternatives in each Mantling tor ilu I tUitn.i, MM{h\ufi:.i 
and Adhama type.s. Since the Garbhagiha is smaller iluui the /’o'na^/a, tiie first 
set of alternatives may have reference to Gatblhigylhi and tin suoiul to Pra 
scida vv'iclth. This interpretation will make tin two st ts luaui i.kIi oilui. It 
deserves to be mentioned that the pro|K)i lions heie mentKined art' not sane 
tionetl in other texts, cl. foi instance the Tj}itniMiiui{L(Vi\ui riie luiglu ol the 
(k)oiw^ay is twice the breadth. 

11 Heie is set forth the piopoitional heiglu^ ol tlu paits ol the /Va.'ada 

l)ividing the total height ol the Prasaila into (.iglii eLpial parts, one p.irt ihereol 
will be the height of the basement, tw'o paits, th.n of the cella, one pait that 
oi the PraUdrd or cntablatiiit ; one pan, that (»1 the G.da lutk, two pans, 
that of the Sthhara and one pair, that ol the On this subject all aiithontiis 

agiec. 

12 Heie ale given the oinamental mouldings and ceitain stinttural parts. 
"1 hese we may briefly notice. 

Idgatt, a moulding introduced in the pedestal, is uctangulai in lomi 
and stands out beyond the Aldudsittrd as niiuh as it is high C'i thihi,i 

nniidtcitaturdsniLard It is mentioned by the anihois ol the woiks, t\Ltya>dind, 
Ntbandhana, ALifijnrt, Paddhati, ^dparatna, etc, but not by the auihoi ol the 
Alrinai>ard. 

Kttmuda is a variety of circular moulding ol the basement, a simiciiclc 
ptojecting fiom a vertical diametei. This conesponds to the roiiis, familiar in 
tlie architecture of the west. In shape it may be oeiagtinal also, this bi'iug tlie 
sliapc approved for the Padabandba type of basement In the Pt.itibdndbd 
tyjK*, the Kftmuda must invariably be circular, acioidlng to ibe Kasydpd-,s(ljKi 
cl. Patala vi, verse 26: 

5 11 

1 lie ciicuLir type of Ktifyitidu is dcstribc<l .ts knhhji\it i/iUittii wiiilt tlie 
rattid compares 11 in shape to the full-blown bieast< of a wV)mau in full preg 
nancy. Whatever the shape, it projects <nil as much as the Id^dti dim is the 
most important moulding on the basemi'iit, though this moulding is ahsent 
in the type of ba.scment called Alanfaha 

Kdtnha, i.c , Gala, figures between mouldings as the sc parating link or tlv 
ct^nnccting link, and as such it ncvci |>rojects out, but always stands within tlu' 
Aianasutra. Ram Raz rightly calls it the neutral member, 

Patfa or Patuka is the band, and it occurs in association w’iili otbcM miiuld- 
ings, such for instance as Kumuda. It presents a flat face and affoids space for 
base ornamentation. Sometimes it appears as the uppermost moulding of the 
Adhisthana, when it becomes the Vajana, and its projection wall be ccjual to its 
height. 
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Padtika IS the 1<jwcsl moulding oi ilic baNciiicni. It is held to be a necessary 
one, thougli the Kasyapastlpa says it 111a v be absent in the Padabandha type. 

These five constitute the esseiuially important mouldings of the baseineat 
and the refeicnce is moie or less complete, since Antart and Kampa become 
meiged in the Gala and Pratt and Vajatia in Patta or PaUtka. 

Poitka IS the capital of the pillai and as such it discharges an important 
1 unction, of stmctural aiu! uinamenial value Ghata is the poi-like moulding 
above Oma, the base portion of the pillar 

Vedi 01 Vcdtkui is the portion of the wall at its foot and forms the uppermost 
moulding of the basement. It is comp>sed of many mouldings Vcdiparifmlltka 
is piesumably the topmost moulding of the Vedi. 

Of the remaining thiee Kartia may be the Karnakuta 01 simply KHla. If 
so, it Is an ornamental moulding of the f(»rm of the Prasada itself, a replica 
ihcrelor, found wrought on the Stkhara ^ttas is ^ikhura and Stkha is Stfipi 
cf. sikhasabdena stupirucyaic. These, iheiefore, are not ornamental mouldings 
but siructuial paits. KanlhatiaU may be Gala itself, if so, it also is a structural 
pait and not an ornament. 

Tlius in this part of the text there is a mixing up of structural parts and 
ornamental elements. This is ceitainly cm ions, when wc rcmcnibt'r that archi- 
tectural portions in other Tantrtc texts are very definite. 

1:5 The term must be taken as referring to the up}x*i part, the Stkhara or 
the storeys. 

14 In this passage are set forth the deities to be wrought on the major 
sides. Tlicre is, however, considerable diffeicnce of opinion on the subject 
amongst authorities which wc may here tabulate: 


Dtiimartis accordtfUf to dt^crent attihortUrs 


Texts 

1 Kast 

1 South 

1 West 

I North 

Ekatalapriisada 

Ka.syapasilpa I 

Skanda 

1 Daksinamurti | 

Siva or Visnu | 

Brahma or 

1 

1 


Durga, 

Mavamnta 

Nandi or Krda 

do 1 

Siva or Acyuta 

Brahma 

Pa ddhati 

do 

do 1 

do 

do 

Dvitaladiprasada 

Nibaiuihana 

Siva or 

lilHiB 

Narasimha 

Krsna 


lira hill a 



Mayamata 

Indra or 
Skanda 

Virabhadra 

i 

do 

Brahma 

K libera 

Paddliati 

do 

; Virabhadra or 
Daksinamurti 

do 


Kusyapasiliia 

Indra 

do 

do 

Brahma 

Itatiiavali 

1 Varfiba 

Narasimha 

vSridhara 

riayagiiva 


' tDovi 

1 

tDovi 



'Ibis statement would show that in Ekatala Prasada wc may have on the 
east Dvaraptdas 01 Skanda; on the south, Visnu or Siva, Daksinamurti or 
Virabhadra; on the west, Vi.snu 01 Siva, and on the north Brahma or Durga, 
and m Dvttaladi prasada on the cast, Brahma, Indra or Skanda, on the south 
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i q4f^?w5?5‘ (?«??!’ q.sq- 

^%niij;55?rjl?;3T qTJTTI^JTm^ I fUT^jJiqnr" 

^'t^>^:iTftl^Tfl 5 a 5 ’ fef qi q«jqqfr i 

^'T5 9lT<t f^:fJJcff:'" =q?r^: S[f?rfir?TlJiqqrrt' 'T;Sq%( | jqq 

Daksinamurti or Virabhadra, on the west NaraMmha and on tlu nouli, Krsna, 
Brhama or Kubera. As against these, which have special leiennce lo ^dunc 
shrines, we have in Vdtsnavtle temples only vai^twitc deities \ he atunule of 
intolerance which some Vatmavttes cultivate even todav has thus a tiadition 
beliind it. This looks strange. 

13 The deities may be repiesentcd as SthufuiLds (standing), Amihu (seated) 
or Sayana (rcclimngV In the case ol seated mnrtis, a finther classiheaiinn i'* 
made fiom the point of view ol tlie nature of the Asamis: it may be PiulttuiMiiui 
or Virasafiit or Vajrasana etc 

16 The deity with the consort will be in a seand posture, and it must be tiaik 
in colour. 

17 Narasimha in die south must be in Paryankd pisrure, the [lostnre adopted 
by ascetics dining their Dhymia, which, according to some, is identiial with 
Virasana. TIk* figuie of Narasiniha m Dhyana pose is a parallel to 
Daksinamurn. 

18 On the west is to be represented $ridhara with or without .^ndtvi in 
yellowish colour in the Sukhasana pose. To secure balanced ie[)reseniaiion <jn 
the cast and west, the deities mint in both cases bi‘ eithei aloin or witli then 
consorts. If this aesthetic considciation may he accepted, tlien wi’ may have 
Vo add kcvalam va after devuamynktani in ilie hist sentence 

19 Hayavaktra or Hayagr'iva is represented in the Yogasana j)Ose — the pose 
suited for abstract meditation. The sentence following desciilics its nature. 
The figure is to be ruddy in colour. 

20 Kostha, accordinji to the Nthandhma, is Sala.. Thus there is to be a 
$a[a represented on all the four faces. In the Kostha is to l)e imtalled Garuda 
in golden colour, the beak alone being blue in colour. Is it to be undei stood 
that there is only one Kostha or one on each side; if the latter, is it to lx hlled 
with the same figure on all the four sides.? Tlie idea Is not clear. Tliis state- 
ment for one thing, shows that the Diiimtirtts are not to bt within the S^dai, 
at least not necessarily to be so. 

21 Tills term must be taken as the opposite of n-pansthdt, sec note 13 
ante. The term presumably refers to the sanctum 

22 Tlie Dihmurtis here are to be understood in the sense of the guardians 
of quartets, Indra, Yarna, V aruna and Soma. 
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f»T%wnwr: Si^stT I ^ ^T4f 

t^i^4rt“' 3 5»n’ ^TFjvrtsig^ffi^ftg^r t 

arai3[T’-f“'' >nT»FT*iT’4 ?i*T «rf ^rr^r^R' 

cr9Fm4f sn^r^^TJTim'^' i f?m?f4^R’ 

fSS’u' ^r ^f^Fijtfii;’ ^.^s^rg’ ' i qqkir»T%'?/ at^R^i 

^r4g''“ I 


2^ 1 lusc- Dthmurhs .uc tt) be on ihc w.ills and they niiisi late away Iroiii 

llie sliiine, i e. lace the cjnaiieis. II reprcseiUttl as lacing tlic shune, they 
might be niLstaken loi woi slnppers whose Jinagcs also are hninj wioiight on 
tile walls. 

2^ I'hest' are DuitteipuLi^ guardians ol the door, associated with Vistui^ 
corresponding to Nandi and Kala, ligunng in Sawilc shriius. 

25 dills means the wall space on the south. Here are to be set up the 
liguies ol the two sons ol Naiasunha, Piadyunina and Aniruddha They aie 
to be ie]>iesented as being fully armed,— with the w'capoiis ol Visnu. 

26 In the ^igneyd coiner is to he set up VtgticMt, lacing south. 

27 In the I Lina 01 not th -east coiner is to be Dtirga with eighteen hands, 

canying weapons. 

28 In this section art set lorth the hgiiies ailorning die cella. Piesiimably 

there is some tonlusion. Iheie is only one Kostha meiuionetl aiul oinamental 

liguies aie mentioned only loi the south-east anti noith-east coiners The two 
coineis OP the west as well as the nortliern aiul eastern faces have no ornaincn- 
lation , meiuionetl Itir them. Is it that tlie eastern face is not mentioned, be- 
cause It IS the hath anti the noithein, because there runs the waier-cluiu ? Or 
is It that tin these, sitles alst> there will be the usual wmII tlecoiation, such as 
kumbhdUid, Alakarasya etc. If tht latter view is correct, then the figures 
mentioned aie something more than ornamental ones: they aie Anga-devas 
who ioiin the iiece.ssary complement of the Vaisnavitc shrine. 

In so lar as Vtgtusa aiul Durga arc concernetl, they are fouiul set up either 
in a niche in the wall tir on a small platform built into the wall or attaclied to 
the wall. In many instances these deities aie offeied daily offerings 

30 The height of the Mandiipa is half that of the. Prasada and its breadth, 
half that of the Gcrrbhagrha or ecpial to it In shaj^K' it will be rectangular, 
sqtiare or elongated. 

31 The Gopnra stands in flout of the AlandafM, and it is a* high as the 
sanctum or three-fourths theieof Its breadth is thrc'C-fourths and its length 
north and south twice, or vine-half of the breadth of the Prasada. This indicates 
that the shrine faces cast. 

32 The enclosing w^all must be half as high as the Gopura. 
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/ > 

?? =^5TWTR^fTm=!m^^>;rfirf?r =^f4vT: , 

fjijftT^jqijr ^r', ni^s:', V7i5*j'fq?t; qr^m', 

T^ijfinF ^’, 41»=4’, ‘ ' ^ ‘ ' 1 

* * # # # 

K. R. I^isiiAKon 


33 Here We have the sliapes appujved ioi Wiistidvitr sh'itie J hey n».iv 
be Samacaturasrn (square), kk Aydiacdtuiastd (rect.ing^ul.u ) cm Vtttd ftii(i.la! ‘i ca 
Ayntavrtta (ellipsoidal). The tectangular and the ellipsoidal types aie used (oi 
installing Dayana (reclining) 

3 q Here are given the names of the Vaisnavite sinines halt'd upon the 
number of storeys they possess Thus the lihdtdlaprpi^ruld is (.died l\/Vi,’6y./ 
Dvitaldprasdfidi. Agneyd, Tritdla^rrTiuuld, Mdht^ulm, CdtnstdLipr,isd{td ^ VArnud^ 
Pdncatdlaprasada, Saura; Sddhhiimtprasdda, Saumya and Sdphitdldprdsddd , 
Vmsnava. These names do not figure in the well-known woiks on tiu' sidiject. 
^or instance in the Mafiprt, and no wondei for the majority of tlieni ckai with 
Satvite shrines. 

35 Tliis takes us to die end of the present study. The extract presented is 
too small; all the same it gives us some new information, which is, indeed, of 
more titan passing interest tn students of Indian architecture 1 In ir,i}>oi tanc(‘ 
of this text cannot, therefore, he over-emphasised foi a ftroper unde rsi.mding of 
the peculiarities of Vaisnavite structures. Let us hope that it will sociu see th(‘ 
light of day in its full form. 

MARCH, l()49 
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Calcutta Review, February, 1949 

Dinfs Chandra Sircar.^- In tlu f/cld of Historical Research The fact 
iIku traces of ‘contributions oi the different racial elements’ arc noticed 
‘in the Indian population’ has been given a special emphasis in this 
Address delivtaed bv the author as Sectional President of the Indian 
I lisLory Congress held m necember, 1949. The ^iva ^Sakti worship 
now widely prevalem among the Indians is cited as an instance in 
point. ‘ I he conception of the Indian Mother goddess in the medie- 
val period was a composite one in the stnse that the Motlier-goddess, 
worshipped under difft'rent lorms and names by various tribes and 

clans, was evidently regarded as cnie single tleitv who was identilied 
with the wife of Siva.’ 

Nai iNAKsiiA Dull — Saripntta and Mogoallana The parricular spheres 
ol at'tivjit' (d Sanp'itta and Mogga'lana. the two outstanding disciples 
ol Buddha ate pointeti out in this note. Saripuita was associated more 
VMlh . I hhulluimuid or the Biuldhist phiDsophv, while Moggallana 
concerned himsell more with meditational practices. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. XVI, parts 1-1 

P S. Sasiri. / l)c Iwirly /Indhia.s Ijcfori thi ^atauahanas 

A S. Thyac.araia J Study oj Tcl/ton place-names 

Vj PA Kami SAM. 7 Ac Alnshiniknndj Chant oj the Lastern Chllnhya king 
V isnuuardhana. 

C. Narayana \\\o.—D(irdic and Dravulian. The dialects like the Kash* 
nun, Khasktira, Sindhi and Lahandt belong to the Dardic group of 
languages and are related to the ancient Paisaci Prakrit. The jn’occss 
ol expansion ot the PaisacT languages in India from the Hindukiish to 
Cape Comorin has been traced and the affinities of I>avidian with 
Dardic has been indicated in the papei. Both these groups of languages 
have the characteristics of the PaisacT. 

Lakshminarayana Haricmand.an }AGADFR.~-7At’ Ptm Sanad of Janoji 
Bbonslc , 

Cl. Ramdas." The Inscription oj Deuendravarnia at Cara. 

R. Subbarao . — A New Coppci- plate Inscription oj Eastern Chalukya 
Dynasty merit ton mg Bhlma III (926 /LD.y 
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Vf. LIpendra SARMA.—Sonic Telitg/i Pro^u- InnujUinn, ,>{ 
Chaliikyas. 

K. SatyanarAYANa V AMWA. -Aryaksdtnyd.^ Ih^ior^! o\ tiu Cohuntinity . 

T. BmujaNGA ^AO--^^'PaalacUs" of the A.sohin Pilut, Du- inlxil names 
found in the Girnai, Kalsi and Shahal)a/^arhi hdia^ Asoka as 
} ddTiTJfi elds ^ 1 ddldcld^ , and Pdliehn^ have ic'feieiKts U' tlu cailv I^aithian 
settlers’ in India. 

The Journal of the Kalinga Historical Rescarbh Socefy, 

vol. II, No 2 

G. RamdaS . — The Addtiyn Fdfnily of Vddciddi \kidiLuli. now a small 
village oil tlic NeS.S'I. Riiilw.iv w.is 1 pt iisjifiijus priiK ip.iliri' 

rilled over hv' a line of chiefs who had fisli as then iamilv iu‘si 
Names and details of a numher ol Vadda<|i chiefs flout isluni.!; herwr en 
1269 and 15^1 A.(k are supplied heic Iroin inseiiptiouv found in the 
temples of Draksarama and Siinhicalam. 

Dinis CuANjutA Sircar-- A SJotc on the HhaiDud Kd)j.s of Or/v.^a 
S. N. RAic.ifRif - 7 /;e Knldlhnuli Cop fx'f plate (hant of Maharajd 
! itAihdrd Three erij^per plates l)eaiing a io\al seal and a legend 
1 (iAihard, and recording the grant ol a vilLigi h\' Mahaiaja 1 usukata 
have* l)een discovered in an Orissan villagi siiuated heiwten the pro 
sancc’s of Kalihga and Daksinakosala On palt ngjaphica! gioiiiuls. ihis 
d(/tument ol a hitherto unknown king, is assigni'd to a [uiiod hiiwicn 
the pd and the 5th centurv A,C> 

!k K. Gont . — Some Karluide Ihahnim I'nndn.^ at Ih ndris bctau'cn A P. 
7550 and 1660 

I \KSH\riNARAYAN MaRICIIANDXN [\(,\t>JH llo of \d j,ry i na Od)' 

fn Kdlihga The teintou' eAtendmg 'toni Naga'^ali to (jodasan v\ms 
given !)>’ the Kalihga king Piataparudra Ciajapati to his danghter as a 
wc‘dtling gift when she w' is marrieti to Krsnadeva Ka\'a fif Vijaya 
nagaia. Krsnadeva s cpieen ga\c this uriitoty tlu* new name of Vi|a\’a- 
nagara after the name of her husband’s kingdom 

I . P Pandeya. — The Text of f.odhia Copper Inscription of A'ldha.siva 
Gupta Bdldrjuna. 

P. C. Raih . — Samiala of a warn on river Snngod, a trib/itary of 

Tel), 

^nsiL Chandra Dr.-- The Cult of Jagannath In the cult of fagannatha 
can be detected a ' sv'nthctic epitome of the diflctent Indian cults that 
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h.itl currency among die people in the different periods of 

history.'^ The c.irTestival of Pun should not be regarded as “of 
Buddhist origin/' It is rather connected with the 5aiva, Sakta and the 
Sam a cult of Orissa. 

P. K. Godi . — Stud^as in the History of Indian Plants. The Reference to 
Oandana Forests on the Malaga Mountain in the Rdmdyana and its 
hearing on the History of White Sandal {Santalum Album) in India. 

I . P. V Mahakantara and its Location. The views expressed 
about the location of the ancient Mahakantara are declared here as 
unacceptable. 

SiVA Prasad Das — Bhavabhntfs Birth-place. The modern town of 
Padmapiira on the MahanadT in the district of Sambalpur in Orissa is 
sugge sted as the birth-place of the poet Bhavabhfiti. 

Journal of the University of Bombay) vol XVll, 
part 4 (January, 1949) 

P. S. Pan< HAMDKin - FI i Story of Karnataka — A Brief SSurvey. An 
analysis of the various events of the well marked periods of Karnataka 
hisiorv from pre historic times shows that Karnataka had become a 
poweiful political and cultural centre in India and exercised much in- 
fluence til! the decline of Vijavanagara in the i6th century. 

K. B. Vyas.- -7 /;c Krta Era. The writer of the paper takes Krta to be a 
Sanskritised name of the Katha or K'l t\i people who arc known to have 
li\'ed before Christ in South-eastern Rajputana touching the northern 
border of Malwa. It is inferred that the Krtas in alliance with the Mala 
vas inflicted a crushing defeat on the Sakas in the ist century B.C., 
and to commemorate the event instituted an era naming it after the 
sacioiious parties, vi7. Krta as well as Malava. It is believed that 
Vikrama was the leading figure who w'on the war. The new era 
therefore bears his name too. Thus the eras known differently as 
Krta, Malawi .ind Vikrama are in realitv one and the same. 

B. L. TsIankad. — A Sociological Study of Aliana.s of Kathiawad. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXXVIli, 

No. 1 (April, 1948) 

K. Kkishnamoortiiy ~ Abhinavagupta' s Contribution to the Theory of 
Dhvani. Flourishing at a tunc not \ciy much separated from Ananda- 
vardhana, the propagator of the Dhvani theory, and inhabiting 
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the region of Kashmir where Anandavardhana hail Ined tlu- rnmmcn 
tator Abhinavagupta has been able to interpret the theorN' in an aiitliO' 
ritative manner. His commentary on the Dhviinydloka not only elu- 
cidates the texts but also amplifies and supplements them. His dis- 
cussions meet the opponents of the theory and help the settling of 
texts. 

G. V. SiTAPAFi. — The Interpretation of the Aryan dnJ Ahoripynal Cnl 
tnres in India with special Reference to the S<fra^ (Savaras), 
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A FEW OPINIONS 


Mm. Dr. M- JP. Saitrl, Tlonu^ MeiWrfter, Jtoyal Asiaiie Soeietyi The Quarterly 
ie becoming moro and more uaeful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by foonssing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Joiimals^ and about India 

yours 18 the most informing. 

Prof. A, B, Keith writes in his Sistory oj ^anshrit TMerature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviiiyfn.— ^‘Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.’* 

Prof. 8. K. BelvalUar of Poona, — I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly; it is a journal that few orientid 
students can aiford to be without. 


Ora 


M* WallMSf,--*-! am quite astonished 

of information contained in it 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 


at the variety and quantity 
your I. H. Quarterly stands in 


much pleased with its appearance 


Prof. 6. W. Hopkifii of Conn. — am 

and contents of $o vi$eful a periodical.^..,,,,, 

Prof. L. Plliot.... read aith an undepreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. WlntoimlU.-^It is full cf highly interesting and important matter, anc 

kMjti. up • big* ctendai^ rf td)^.nfaip U proraises to become a great 

help to all atndenta of Indian Blstory. • k .• 

Prof. H. dacohi. — have perused your Quarterly with great interest...... 

may have oooasion to contribute to it now and then. 


Prof. J, dolly of Germany>-~I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

PfOL dulos is very interesting indeed and various and impertan 

matters are discussed in it. 


-It is a great pleasure to read.........* you 


Prof. Louis do La Vaiioo Pausain.- 

excellent Quarterly. 

pr^iMiig Indian Histoneal IJoarteriy looka Bk 
wcoming y far Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable riva 
of the JMSe of Croat Britain and Ireland. 

Off Otto StrauoOf^I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hoiie it wit 
be as interesting and auocetsful as the bygone years. 

Prof, df Pr2ytiJSiii.«^T/interet des articles publies dans votre revue ne ni*a pa 
^happe. C’st une publication de premiere ordre. tres variee est for 
instructive. ^ 


Qff €# da Tliotnas.— The Indian Hisioricsl Quarterly has always attrapked m 
at being one of the most interesting Onental Journals and I realise hO'^^ 
min depends on wise editorship. I think you ^ doing a groat won 
in hriping apd stimulating oriental scholarship in Bidla. ^ 

Pfolf dylVBlft LivL-^kmgratttlate you on the truly ^nationar #pih yqu ar 
doing for Mother India. Tour Quattorly is the nest evtdenoe el nm 
pfpfl^s accomplished by Indian scholars in these lest yeata, a promtest that 
followed with a sincere joy. 


rm CALoim'A oaisirr^i. pbsss, lto 
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New Light on the Epoch of the Kaiaciiri Era 

From ati cxamiiiaticm oi twcKc laui dates ol the Kaiaaiii ci.i ^.hivh 
contained details for verilication, l^r. Kielhorn sh.oued that the eta uMin 
ineneed on As\’ina sii. di. i in A.l). and that the months ot t!u 
Kahicuri year were pnrnfrtiFinin ‘ So the ejioLh oi ilie cia avondiint 
Kielhorn was A.D. 2z}7'4(S Two eail\ daie^ ol the era, cir those o' the 
Navasari plates ol javahhaia 111 and tiu Kavi jilate oi )a\ahhaia l\' hiA\ 
ever presented diilieiiilies, lea* tin* (‘poih applicalile to them appealed to 
he A.D. 248-49. Kiellioin acknowledged these dillic nines in tIu loot 
note's to his oj Northern lusoiptmus (p. zpj, n and 7), hiii did imi 
sut^iicsr an\' .solution. 

Some more daU's ol the eta, both early and late, ha\e siiu( he en dis 
coverc'd. 1 examined all availah’e dates alresh and showed that iIkn 
fell into two categories, (i) the eailier ones which lome Imm Cnijarat 
and Maharaslma appear reonlai onh' acc('rdin<> to the epo< h ol AD. 
248-49 and (2) the* later ones which heloHL; to Ne-ith India and ( hh. iins 
garh appear regular accouiing to the ejnich o; AD a4];:-^8 1 ^iiowed 
further that the Kalacuri year hegan on Kartnka mi ili. i and that m 
months were generally :inianUi m Xlahaiasluia and (nij.iiai and 
mantn in other parts of the couiuiv 1 nicd to aecomu loi ilu iliihitmt 
of one year betw'een the two c-[iochs o! the same tia fm tin luyothc sis 
that when the Kalacutis introduced the era into Noiiii India, its ciiinnt 
\rars were erroneously taken to he expired I base rest nth (onie auoss 
a date which suggests a third ep»0(.h, ftjr this era. I give pariunlais ol n 
hedow to elicit discussion by seholais. 

A set of three copper'})lates was recciuK disuAcud at tin \'!! -gf Nayai 
dhan near Ramtck in the Nagpur Distrut. It records two gihs wh'sh a 


1 Festgrass an Roth, pp. 

2 Ab\o,RI, vol XXVII, pp. it. 
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pnncc JLinircl Naniiaiaja made during rhe iTign ol his brother, tlic illustri- 
ous Svanut.ija of an unspecified lineage. The first of these was of 12 nivav' 
tnnns ol land which was made to certain Bnlfimanas at the rec]ucst of a 
C'orporation {gdnd) called Aldhamatragana' and the second was of a village 
named AhkoHika which Nannaraja (or perhaps his brother Svamiraja) 
made to the same Brahmanas on the occasion of an eclipse (of the sun) 
on th(' new- moon dav ol Caitra in the cyclic year Ayldha. The record 
is dated in the last line as sdynvntsarasntd-trayc dvdvinU Kdvitikd Ui di 
5 ‘on the 5th tithi of the bright foi might of KTirttika in the vear '^22’ of 
an unspecified era. 

The' year Asadha mentioned in these plates is evidently ol the twelve 
year cycle ol }upiter. Years of this cycle are cited in ver\' earlv records. 
In North India five such dates with the word mahd prefixed to the n.ime 
of the yeai were discovered in giants of Panvrajaka AJdlfdidjds Hastin 
and Sanksohha Iroin which i leet and Sh. P>. Oikshit calculated the epoch 
ol the Ciupta era.* In south India some dates of this kind, generalK' 
wiiliout nidf)d piefixed to the name of the \'ear, have* been discosered in 
the rc'cords of the Farly Rastrakuias, Kadamhas and Kings of Kalihga, hut 
none of them admits of veiification in the absence of the necc'ssary details. 
Besides, the\' are cited in connection with rc*gna^ veai s which ha\*e no 
heating on the epoch ol anv era. The* d.ue ol rhe Nagardh.in plates is 
therefore ume]ue. liecause it names a Ihlrlidspityd yvoivdt.sdid coupled with 
the date ol an eta and mentions a solai eclipse m a paitieiilar lunar month. 
Ihese details shoukl enalile us to ideniity the unspecified era. 

I he s\ stem of citing the \’ears of Jupitei s cycle went out ol vogue in 
the sixth centur\' A.D. Again, Itorn the portions of the facsimiles of the 
I kites which accompany this aiticle it will he seen that the grant is ins- 
cnhc'd in hox-headed chaiacters resembling those of the Vakataka grants. 
The prc'sent record tliereloie cannot he latei than the sixth or at most 
the se\enth century A.D. riie year 322 must conscc|ueniIv he referred 
either to the Gupta or to the Kalacuri era. bet us see for which of these 
the partieulais of the elate, a solar ecllp^e on Caitra dmavdSya 

in the \'eai ^22, being rhe Barha.pitya yunvai.sdvd Asadha, appear regular. 

3 also mcntioiud m the Benares plates ol Haiirlja edited by 

nof A B. Bliairachaixa PuKcrdnio, of th< Twelfth All huh a (huntal 
pp. 5(^)1. 

3 Cttpta Inscriptions, Intuxluctinn, pp. loif. and ibif. 
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Primn \(icic the elite niav be reieired to the Gu[n.i .i.i, Un i( 
then be ecjiiivaleiu to A.D. 6^i Namuiiaj.i \\ 1 k'» in.ult the L;jaiu uonK! 
in that case be ulentiea’ with the hninoiiMnous pi like wild issiiu! ilu 
Tivarkheel plucs in S i.e. A.D. A dost e\ iniinanoii ni tlu 

^rant and its elite shows howexer this view is intonea loi ilu iollowiiiL’; 
rea SOILS ; — 

(i) There was no soln ce’ipse on ihe purnnoaiiL^ ot i C aitia 

in A.D. 6*:}i The ikmi'c si \’ear m wliiJi ilu* itlipse 
dcciirred in pnnimuintd C'ailia was A.L') fqS .iiul in nniunt,: 
Ckaitra was A.D. 6^8. 

(ii) The BdrhiL^palyci sdvnccU'^dhi in A.D (m a was Phalpuna. not 
Asadha as ree|iiiied. 

(in) Tills NaiinaraM who was a b}(>thc^ <ii Svani'iaia voiiltl not h.ive 
been idenrital with Nannai aja-'t ikldhasii: .i who issued iht 
Tivarkhc'il plates (oi the Imei was a >on uj \ddnul iidjd I sen 
il the ident ifieation is ai.eepied, NIannaraja ^ iiddliasiiia dul not 
Hoiirish in the sexenth ec*ntiii\’ A.D., ha .is shown tlstwluic 
the Tivatklied plates aic spuiioiis 
(ix') N'o orhei date of tlu C/iipta c r.i h.is ht c n lound in \ uluhha 
Ihe Vkdsatak.is xvho luled o\ti \ idarbh.i tilled .ill then re ■ 
eords in regnal \eMrs ].he Rastiak fitas' xvho held it .il kasi 
Iroin the 8th cenuitx' onxv.irds used the '^ak.i (i.». Ilun is no 
leason lot the' spiead ed the C;iipla cm to \ kliji>h.) m the 
seventh ceiirurv A.D. 

For all these leasons the elite ^aa td llie .\.ip,.irdh.i' : pl.itt s t.iiaioi he 
re feiTtel to the Cjiipt.i era. 

r.he onlx’ other e’ra to xvhieh n toiiM bt iileMed is ihe KaLuuii ei.i 
whieh, as I liaxe shoxvn elsewheie xvas tin lent in the .idjomiik:; disiiuts 
oi Nasilv and Khaiulesh. Tea us see it the det.iils xvoik out '■aiislaeioi il\ 
for this era. 

As stated belore, the epoch xvhith suits eailv ditcs td tlu ii.i 
IS A.D. 24849. If the xear is lelctred to tins ei.i it siiould In 

ce|iii\alent to A.D. 57071 or 5717^ accordinsr as it was eurieni 01 < \pred 
Blit in neither ol these xeais was then a soln eclipse in me dniiitiin o’ 
phrnimdntd Caitra. Tlieit xvas hoxvcxei one in t!ic iinn icdi.ne i\ toilow- 


5 Slc below, pp. i38-i.:^3. 
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ini!; year .'v.D. 57:;, on Ujlli of March which was umruusya ol the amanta 
Caitra. The Bd)hiis paiya sdhivdt.sara was also Aviclha according; to the 
nKan'Si<jn s\'steni. The ai^ueincnt of these three cletai’s , VIZ , the solai 
eclipse, the lunar month and the cvclie year, shows that the Hjth March 
A.I). i*' undouhtc'div the caarcLt date of the L:;iant. The epoch of 

the (la .ipphcahle in the piescnt case should he A.D. 25051. The ‘^rant 
Is dated at the caul as Kinttda Ui ib 5 of the year 522. As the Kalaciiri 
\'ear w'as Karttikadi, tiu* month C'aitia in wTieh the solar eclipse occurred 
must he of the KalKuri \ eai ^21. The ntridvi^yd ol the anvinta Caitra in 
the expiicd K.dacuri \ ear :^2i. accordintj; to the proposed tpodi of A.D. 
25051, fell on the icjth Maiuh AD 57^ wTen, as staled before, there 
occurred a solai c'clij^sc and the Iho hd> pdtyn .^duivdUiri wms .Ty'ulhd as 
stated in the in ant. 

I he (|U(stion nalur.ilh aiiscs wluihei this is to lu le^ardeil as 1 case* 
of iric'iMil.n dale 01 as evidenee ol a third epoch cd the Ka’acuM era viz 
A.D 25051. In tlu' lattei c.isc one would c‘.\pa-ci some other instances 
in wlih h It would he appluahle. I m.i\' st.itc in this conneetion that I 
ha\e so 1.1! Loinc .uioss one other date* in which this cpoc'n of A D. 250 51 
holds p/)od, 1 refer to the date ol the Mle»!a plates o^^ D.intidupa;.!.*’ This 
(Lite h.is been le.id as Mo}idd\\ the ihntc'cnO' tithi ol the In/ght \o}tnioJ)t 

of Asvhid in the ycdr ()() ] ol .in unspc'eihcd era 1 his xear lias been 

ie-leiie(l to the Salwi eia f he' details ol the date elo not l'ow(\e‘i, w’ork 
out sat isf .h toriK' eiihei foi S euiiint 01 ha* e'xpued. It is 

there’oie dc’uhtiul if the' vl.ite realK' leleis k' the Sal,a ei.i at .ilh A close 

e x.imin.ition ol the woidin^ ol the- date ^ireni’tliens this suspicuon. The 

date is jMxen as lollow's ~ Sdhi 600 60 ^ A.^wynyi :^nddha Ijdyoddiyjvi 
So/o /csoau I his IS not the usual nuule ol ciimL!; el. lies ol the Saka ei.i. 
In .1 1 e.iiK Sak.i dates, w bethel oeeiiMinn; m the inseiiptions of the 
CalukN as 01 Kastrakur.is, rheie is a clear le'eieiu. to the .'^akas or S.ika 
kinp;s.' Sitiee the d.ue of the Idlora [dates coutains no such le- 
leiciue to the Sakas 01 S.ika kiniis 11 is pkunK not in tile Saka eia. A 
elcjse’ e'X.imin.ition ot the numeiie.il s\ mhols lexe.ils th.u t^u- re.ulino of 
the \ car is iiKotU'ct I he fust s\ mhol whieh consists of .1 si^n hu* too 


T) I'p ind , \ol. \\\k p[i i 

7 .Sec Kiellioih s eihsenation cn ties subject in huh Ant., vol. XXVI, 
PP qcSL 
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lollowcd by aiiotlicr clciiotnyj; c\ulciuK suiikK loi ^n.), iii.i t-n 
riic* clali: IS thus which must be lehitcj to the KaLuii’i ui 

riie usual epoch ol A I) a^S-^c) which is seen lo hiihl e’;novl lu i!k ^.ist 
of car’v dales of the Kalaeun eia does not ap[d\ in this Lase, loi .uctnd 
to It the thirteenth tilhi of the bn^lu tonni^h.i ol Asmim m ilu ciii 
rent year K. 46^ fell on a Saiurda\ (the 17th ,Sepieiuh(.i A.H “i:'l ami 
in the expired year K. on a I ridas (the Gih CVmhei A 1 ) 71 h^ 
either case it will ha\e tube legarded .is iircji^ular. Ihii li \\i .ipp \ ilu .poJi 
(jf A.D. 25051 sugo^estex! b\' the date ot the Na^aidhan platen ihc date 
becomes regular; for according to that epoch the thniecnih / //-; n; ilic- 
bright lortnight o! AA’ina in the expiied Kala.uii \xai gG ^ < iul< d i h 
^5 111. aber mean sunrise on the iGrh Septcmhci A 1 ) 71 s whidi '.sas .1 
?vIonda\’ as rec] lined. 

1 he two lecords — the Nagardhan pJaies ol Xann.iia|a iiul ilu 1 lloi.i 
plates ol Dantidurga— show that tlu‘ epixli ol the kalaiuii eia at least ai 
some palls ol Maharaslura and Vularbha. vas A.l) 25051 

1 he identilieation ol the ei.i usexi in daiing the Wigaulhan pi in s hr 
a bearing on the elates ol some other glant^ also Ilu cia lo whiih ilu 
dates of tiu giants of the AJiilhOJjd.s ol I\haiuK''h cv; S\aimda‘a 
Blmliiiida and Rudiadasa ix lei has, loi omu' nnu' luin 1 maitu o' 
lro\X‘rs\7 rheie is no doubt that .ill the^< giaiUN original \ ^ iiu' tiou' 
Khandesh. \\\ now know that the Kaku nn eta was siiinni m flu 
ael,oining distiiets ol Nhisik, .Aurang.ihad and bnai It would !h 'o f v 
suiprising indeed li Khandesh .iloiu was e \e uded tioiii nu j»io\!,i^( of 
that era. Besides, a slightly latei dau (I ih.ii cia has lucinlo h' i n ‘omul 
in Khandesh/' white no dates ol the Cmpta eia ha\c \ti Occn louiul in 
an\' ed the districts ol Mah.iiashtra .ind \ idaihha 

In Its formal portion the Nagaidh.in gram lesciuhle' the gmnis o| th' 
Mahaiajas of Khandesh. It begins thus — A a/n//eu-u/d/j.m hlhHUiui! t 
pdcl-ariitddhy:itah pamnhi'ftidhcsddftih SvdrtiDdp.ih L/r^uf/ J lu hud gai - 
mount to whom Svamiraja owxxl allegianee must livice been ilu K.'I.uuij 
limpeioi Krsnaraja who ruled Ironi atid A.L). 550 to A 1 ). I h< 

8 Tills symbol has j ciuss in the lower poituui wliuh 1 ^ .m niinir.Mu.ii -n 
cbaiacteiistK of the' symbol ioi 4 Sec ilu symlu^ls l"i uj tin \juL }. .itt 

ot Dha.asrava-Jayasiiiih.i 

o See’ tile Kasaic' plates of ilu Seiuhak.i All.isako (kn cl K 5 ' '4 irjtj 

Itihu' i Saniiocihdk Maudd! Qitdih dy, vuk XX 
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(Luc of iIk N,iL!;.ii(ll\an pLucs (A.l). 573) Kills lu Kis rcii^n. That the 
Kalac'iiii ciiipcioi had extended his sii/craintv to Vidarhha is shown by 
the discovciv of his coins at Dhanioii in the Aniraoti District and Patnm 
in the K>etiil District. *1 he Kalacuri era secnis to have spread to Vidarhha 
in the wake oi Kalaciiii imperial powei. It ceased to be current in that 
j).irt of the eountiy after the downfall of the KaLkuris in the he^innini^ 
oi the seventh eeiiturv A.D., loi the Kasn'akriui Nannaraja-Yuddhasura 
who was evidently a 'leiidatoiv of th(‘ Cahikyas of Badainl used, like his 
sii/erain, the Saka, not the Kalacuri, eta in his 'grants. 

V. V. Mikashi 



The Vinaya Texts iu Chinese 

I'lic study of the Chinese \hna\M derives us iinpoiniKe iioin 
the fact that the texts in winous recensions liehuuniue^ to such inipojt.uu 
HTnavana schools as the \[o-ho'Sc‘nu;'eh i (Mah.is.ih^hiL.iV Sv) p'o-io 
pu (Sarvastivada), T’an-wu-ie (^Dha’inae^iipia), Mi sha-se (M.ihisa 
saka) and Ken'pen-shii()-i-tsieh-'\ u (Mfila s.ir\ asti\ /uLd as also a lew 
of the Mahayana school are preserved in n. As leLUuds ih( Therisada 
school It contains a translation ol the \hnaya coinnuiuar\ called the 
Samantapasadika. Tlie Malusasaka vcrsi/n oi the \ina\apifaLa 
taken to China hy l a-hien was procured Iroin ilu‘ Ahhaya^irn iliai a 
of Ccvlon. The Mahasahol lika \ersion ptocuied Iroin a nionasicu 
at Pataliputra was carried to China h\’ the saiiu' pik;riin I'a-huii 
and the Mfilasarvastivada In I-tsint^'. 

'Yhi: fliksdscimticcdy^ and tlu* SntY<L'^dmnndyd ol ^anti(le\'a c|uou 
a few Sutras which were treatc'd as codesol \Iaha\anic disc iphiiai \ 
rule's, Acarya .'santideva, nho is descrihed as .i Mahav'inic monk in 
tltc Gunaiohar copper plate tyrant ol X'ainyau^ujua A. Ik), is 

said to have founded a puritanic Mah.iyana cluiuh ( \diudflild 
Sduglfd'j in Pastern India, Whether oi not this Viiuidcwi is the 
same person as the .uirlior ol the S ik'.'^d.'^dui nn dyd and th< luxihi 
Ciiryavdtdrd is didic'ult to sax, although both these Mahayanie \\f)!k'' 
maintain throut^hout a puntamc t(»ne and lehiud nlitpeiis sentinuni. 
In the mam Mahayana Vinaya we gc t the earlier moiiasiu disophiK 
according to the Prdtnriok)d coile wuth such modilu ations .iswiic 
necessary to rcali/e tin higher uleaK ioi which Mahayana stood. 
So tar as Buddhism m China is concerned its lirst and Ion meet 
Vinaya text is knowm as the han-wddo-chiug {Brdhnui jdh'^n!rd}\ 

1 Some o( ilie Agama axis as well as ilu Ahlihlhai inapi aka aras 

Ix'longmg to the Sai \ .Am Tiela school, w.u .ilso ohiiiiud 1>\ 1 a hi< n lioin ili- 
same Ahhavagitivihaia at Amir.ulhapiiia and cauied lu ( hnia Ahln 

dliarma texts would base been compk K U lo^t to in l)nr in, iber pio in 

Chinese tianslations Manv ol the- earlie'r Mabavana u \is. nu Indii,^ ik 

the Dbarani class .me! those be-longing to tb( ( iulnasamaia -nit, 

mosiJv known hum the Chinese uans]atK>ns 

2 Tlirn- i. a I-icnrh rTaiiaation of tin. n vt 1>> Dc tlrooi call. <1 tl„ /- r'y- 

(/« Mr.lyayana m chine. There is also a brirf translaiioii erf tt by Mi y 
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the liisro:.cal inicrcst of which lies in its effecting a li-'ippy 
synthesis of the rigid discipline of Hlnayana with the loftier ideal of 
Mahiiyana. It was translated into Chinese by Kiiniarajiva (406 
A. D.)' — the original is lost. It is the loth chapter of a work called 
\\u' Hodhisattvdhrclaydsntrci ^ — a work containing 61 chapters. Al- 
though It was translated as eaiK' as the ^rh century A. D; there is 
no evidence to show that before the 8th century A. D. the text 
was reg,irded as the most authoritative code for the guidance of the 
Mahayana monks — I'tsing and others interested in the Vinaya took 
no notice of it. ' There is also no relercnce to it in Santideva’s works. 
hurth(r, from De Croor wc learn that “it was not thought much of 
before yjo A. D.”'’ There is no reasonable room for doubt that the 
book received us authenticity a lew centuries later after its translation 
and lO'day it is regarded as the most important and authoritative 
code of moitastic rules m Cdiina. While speaking of this text, Sir 
Charles Idiot remarks: “So lar my observation goes, it is known and 

respected in all monasteries It breathes a s[Mnt oi Mahayana ideals 
and is a prototype* o( vS.intideva’s Bodhicdrydudlara in ethical matters. 
Here 1 Iinayana has several times been put to trenchant criticism — 
denouncing it as heretital. The I'dn'iinng-ching, howev<‘t, presents us 
wiih a late and detnaded lorin of Buddhism containinLr, as it docs, 
ruiials, burning ot the limbs and the like. It also deals with 20 
ciuasayas, 10 vajias making a bodhisatua steady in his path and 58 
commandments — 10 primary and 48 secondary — found either in the 
l^riitiniokuL'^fftra or the ^ihscu^anutccdya. It contains, besides all these, 
the hie and ideal oi a bodhisattsa, ordained or lav, rules for leadintr 
daily monastic hie, developing bodhicitta, practising paramitas, iorming 
ptanidhanas and the like. In short, it deals with all that is necessary 
foi tlic niuiiastic hie m China. 


published jii the Ceylon / This text should not he coniiisc'd with the Pall 

hrnJuyhijnlnsnl \\[\uU is a pair of the 
3 A\l/i)i<>\ Cnldlaoite, NJo 1087 

3 rile lest of the iioik Mas iievei tianslated into Chinese, nor has the 
oiiginal wo:k been diseoveied 

3 Idiot, inul Bitildhism, vol III, pp. 322-^23 

6 Oi’ CjIocu, Be <0(1 c (III ^liihd\ti}ui iu chine, p, 12. 

7 tdiot, hi ind ond hndd hisrn . \ol. Ill p. 32^. 
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In short, the Fan<vang-chtng [BrdhmajFildSHtrd) is now t!ie 
accredited code of monastic discipline in China. Besides, ihert‘ are 
a few other texts which throw light on this aspect of Buddhism in 
China. The following are the main works: 

1. Pai-wen-ts'ing kiiei '^ — is a manual of monastic discipline 

recognised also as authoritative in almost all the monasteties 

of China like the Fdn-wdng-ching, The author oi this work is 
a monk of K.iang-si. hic wms an adherent of ch dn-tsnnn ^^dhwina 
school) — the founder of which was Bodliidharma. It contains a 
detailed account of organization, rituals and general praetkes. It 

throws light on the relation between the order aiul the state. 
It was revised and altered later on. Prof. Nanjio tells us that 

“most of these rules however refer to w^ordlv matters; so that they 
are not only far from the Vinaya, but also from the original tules 
of Pai-kah.’*'^ 

2. F" H^sa-chieh~‘j)€n ( Bodhisdttvdprdtiniok.ui )"' — is a treatise 

containing rules of ordination of a hodhisattva. It was thought 
that It was preserved in Chinese translation only — the Sanskrit 
original was lost. Fortunately however the text is available in 
Sanskrit.^ Before the discovery of the Sanskrit text, the Cdunese 

translation was the only source of our knowledge of it. We are 
now in a position to make a better approach to the subject-matua* 
by a comparison of the two versions. It is a collection of excerpts 
from various texts — mostlv from the BodhisattudbhFimt , the 
U pahpariprccha and the like. It gives us an account of the procedure 
to be followed during the ordination of a hodhisattva, lay or 
ordained. It agrees fairly with that of the Flieravada school as 
laid down in the Pali Kammavacu, Besides, there are rules concern- 
uip: the duties aud obligations of the teacher, of die novice and 
of the grhi'bodhisattvas. Further, it deals with apattis (o(iences), 
anapattis (non-offences), papadesana (confession), saraiyagamana (caking 

8 Nanjiu’s Catdlo^ptc, Wo, hliot, IFiticltusm nyid Buddhism, Ilk 

PP- 324-325’ ‘dso fn 3 (p 324). 

9 Nanjio \s Catalogue, ctjl. 360. 

10 No. 1300 of tlu' 1 aisho edition of the Chinese rrtptlala, vol X\IV 

11 Dr. N. Dutt has published a critical edition of the Bodhisatuaptudmol 
sutra on the basis of the MS. procured from the Library of tlu (.anibrid^e 
Un’vci’sity with a very illuminating introdiiction. 


l.H.Q , JUNH, 1949 
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refuge), iclhycsana (solicitation), parinamana (offering one’s merits), 
bodhicirtotpacla (developing bodhicitta) and so forth. Dr. N. Dutt 
observes: *‘ft is in this manuscript that we for the first time 
come across the formal requests and announcements necessary for 
the initiation of a disciple, and I think, this is the earliest book of 
its kind so far discovered.”'^’ Thus this manual containing, as it 
docs, the rules of monastic discipline, gives us a fair idea of an ideal 
life of a bodhisattva and is recognised as one of the principal treatises 
on Vi nay a rules in China. 

3. Bodhtsattvacaryantrdesa' " — it was twice rendered into Chinese 
— an earlier one by Dharmaksema, 4 14-421 A.D., and the later one 
by Gunavarman, 431 A.D. It is a section of the Bodhisattva- 

bhumi which is the fifteenth part of the Yogacarabhumi^^^ a principal 
work of the Yogilcara system of philosophy founded by Asanga. 

It deals with the four most essential caryiis (practices), viz, para- 

mitacarya, bodhipakyicarya, abhijnacarya and sattvaparipakacaiya' *’ 
to be followed by a bodhisattva in connection with his spiritual 
progress. It is not a Vinaya text in the strict sense of the term, but it 
has been regarded so as it contains various essential caryas (practices) 
of a bodhisattva. It is also widely followed in many monasteries 

of China. 

4* SsU'fcndd-h'ang ( Catiirvargavinaydpttakd )'*' — is the priiv 
cipal Vinaya text of the Dharmaguptika school — one of the schools 
which sprang up from tiie Theravada school in the second century 
after the pannirvana of Buddha. It was rendered into Chinese by 


12 Uodhn<ntudpraitmoksiisut}d, p. 3. 

In N.in)io's CdtdlogHc wc come iindei this title two tieatises (Nos. 1083 
anti io8(>): P'u-sd-bhdn-chtch'chmg {liodhibdltvabhddraPildsfttra) and P'u-$a- 

ti'ih'i-chmg {iMHibi^dttvabhHmulhdrdshtrd). Di. Dtitt suggests {Aspects 

of Mdhdydtid, p. 290, fn. kitsdld foi \han and 7 itmi for // instead of bhadra 
and bhumi ie>pettivelv as suggested by Nanjio. KhLiIj is more appropriate than 
bhadfd. We do not find Bhftmuihard as the name of any bodhisattva but 
Nemimdhaia as the name nl a bodhisattva is to be found in many Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. 

14 In Chinese the work is called Yti-rbrn-shth-tt-hin which means Yoga- 
cdryabhfimtsas>trd (Nanpt), No. 1170), aedrya is apparently a mistake fvn* dedra. 

13 Bodhtsdtlvdbhikmi, cd. U. Wogihaia, p. 37T. 

16 Nanjio’s Cdtdhgtit’, No 1117, J. Prip-Moller, Cbinesc Buddhist Monas- 
tencs, p. 312. 
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Buddhayasa, along with Ku Fo-nicn, 405 A.D. It was also the most 
authoritative work of the Vinaya school founded by Tao-hsuan. 
It contains ifitCY dlid the 2^0 Prdtittioksd rules of monastic tliseiphne. 
These rules arc read out to the novices to which each ol them is to 
give his categorical approval. This is done in the concluding part 
of the Shd-'iTii^chich ^Dpasakasaiiivara) — one oi the three ceiemonies 
through which a novice is to pass before he becomes a fully ordained 
monk at present in China. The rules were latei on txtraaed from 
this work and constituted a separate text with the iiile: Ssu-len- 
chteh-pcm (Catarvargaprdtiwohsd), It should be noted that this 
Chieh-pen {Prdtinioksa) differs in some sections Irom that of eithei 
the Sarvastivada or the Mtilasarvastivada school. 

5. Shih-SHng4ii'pi-ch\i4 -chieh'pen ( DdsddhyaydunuiydhhiL'sii' 
prdtimoksay^ — was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva, an Indian 
monk, in 404 A.D. It is a code of monastic laws lor the guidance 
of monks and is studied and followed in the monasteries of 
China. The Sanskrit original ot this text has now been dis<.overed 
in Central Asia by Pclliot. It has been edited by L. I inot on the 
basis of this manuscript. It contains 26^ rules as against 25<S in 
the Miilasarvastiv’ida xcrsion preserved in Tibetan and 227 in 
the Pali. Besides the 250 FrdUmoksa rules of the Dhaimaguptika 
school as already mentioned, these rules are also read and acted u[)on 
in many monasteries of China, 

6 . Ssu-fcn-pi-cf)" iK-m-chich-mO'jd (Catnrvargabhihstinll armnedcu) 
— is a manual dealing with the ceremonies connected with the ordina- 
tion of a nun. It is an excerpt from the Ssu-jen-lii-t^ dng {Cdtiirvargd- 
vinayapitaka^ as mentioned above It was rendered into Chuitsc 
by Gunavarman, 431 A.D. 

7. Yh-’P' o-sai-WH’-chieh'lioh'lun ‘‘*' — was translated into CJiinese by 
Gunavarman. It is a treatise containing the ceremonies to be gone 
through by a novice before his ordination. It is to be compaicd 

17 Nanjios Catalogue, No. 1160 

18 M Scr II, t. II, 1913, pp. 4 f> 5 - 55 «- It is to lx* maed xh.n u is .in in- 
complete wuik as the text has been published witli die missing p(nii<ais of tlu 
manuscript uniestored. 

19 Nanjio's Catalogue, No 1129, ). Piip-Moller, Chinese Ihiddhnt Monas^ 
t erics, p. 341. 

20 }. Prip-Mollcr, Chinese Bnddhist Monasteries, p 341 
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wall the F O'shuo-yH'p O'Wti-chtch-siang'ching (JiHddhabhasttauf)asaka^ 
pancasilarupasi4tray\ anotlicr treatise translated by Gunavarman. 

8. Y n-p' o-saFcrh-shih-crh-chielr ‘^ — was also translated into 
Chinese by Gunavarman. It contains rules on the ordination of the 
novices as above. 

cj. P' H-sa-shou^chai-ching Bodhisattvagrahanasiitra? — it was 
translated by an upasaka (Buddhist devotee) of the name of 
Nich-tao-chen of the Si-tsin or Western Tsin dynasty (265-316 B.C.). 
It describes how an upasaka (devotee) becomes a bodhisattva (P’u-sa) 
in the Posadha ceremony (shou). This ceremony is held four 
times a year : — 

(1) It begins on the 14th day of the first month of the year 
and ends on the 17th day. 

(11) It commences on the 8th day of the 4th month of the 
year and closes on tlie i 5th day. 

(ill) It begins on the 1 st day of the 7th month and closes 
on the I 6th day, and lastly, 

(iv) It o[)ens on the 14th day of the 9th month of the year 
and closes on the i 6th day. 

If an upasaka (devotee) in China wishes to become a bodhisattva, 
he shall confess his previous sins first and then take refuge in the 
holy triad — Buddlia, Dharma and Sahgha. This is followed by his 
taking the ten commandments and the ten paramita vows. Certain 
other formalities which he must go through are described thereafter. 

10. San-t an-cheng-fan ^^ — was composed by Chicn-yiieh. It 
contains rules of the ordination ceremony prevalent in China. It 
was translated into Russian by Giirius. 

I 1. V ang^ching {BodhtsativapitakiistitraY ' — wais translated 
by Sahghapala or Sahghavarman (506-520 A. D.) of the Lian 
dynasty. It is a collection of both Hinayana and Mahayana works — 
the latter, however, play a dominating role. In it we find a list of 
works dealing with samadhis (meditations) and pariprcchas (ejues- 
tion.s). He who — it is said — studies this text comes to know 

21 Naii|io\s CdtalogHC, No. 111^. 

22 ). Prip-Molka-, Chinese Buddhist AJo/iastt ncs, p ^41. 

23 Nanjio’s Ctilalo^Hc, No. 1105. 

24 J. Prip-Mollcr, Chinese Buddhist Alonasierics, p. 285. 

25 Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1 103. 
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the true doctrine of Buddha and gives up all that is vain and ultimate K 
attains nirvana, the desired goal which a monk \’carn.s for. 

12. SsH'shth-crh'chang-chino l^Sutrn of forty tuo si’ctiorLsY * — is 
the first Buddhist sutra rendered into Chinese, 57 A. D., aiul is 
ascribed to Kasyapamatahga. It is a collection of excerpts trom .1 
larger text. It portrays monastic life and dunes oi tliose oulaincd in 
China. It also refers to the 2^0 Priitimok\sci rules, hot dois noi meo' 
tion the procedure proper to be followed for the ordination ceremoiu'. 

It is a sutra text in the true sense of the term, but it is still pojuil.ir 
and IS read in many monasteries b\' ordained monks ,is a part ol iIkh 
V inaya scriptures. 

P' i-nt~]ih-yiing ~‘ — is a treatise containing inks oi X'mawi loi 
the daflv observance of the monks ol the order. 

Lu'tSHng'chieh'pcn {Pratnnoh.ui of the X'lnaya school) is a 
treatise containing rules ol monastic disc iplinc like other / 
still extant in Chinese. It is based on the Dharmagu|'ta Lratinioly^ 
commonly known as the Ss/Tferi'chich-pcn (C^dtitruaignprdtinudyi), 
but with slight modilications here and there by Tao-hsiian, the louiulti 
of this school. 

We have dealt with almost all the impoitani iieatises, pit - 
served in Chinese, dealing with monastic life. The list oi texts 
given above is not exhaustive. To it should he adtled the 

works written by Tao-hsiian. He wrote a lew texts pcit.uninj^, lo 

the ordination and the daily life of the ordei ol which ^ On 

eating but once a day,’’ -Howto use the travelling siafl,’' “On 
the cloth used by the monks for the three robes” and a coinmui 

tary called the Chieh'mO'chich'Ui on the (Chieh-mo) rules an^ 
followed and highly esteemed in many monasteries m Chm.i. *‘ 
hurther, a study of the texts mentioned above n'vcals tlua it is 
a hybrid collection. It contains texts belonging to both the Hmayaoa 
and Mahayana school--the works of the former of course- out- 
number those of the latter. The ciuestion may anse-^ to winch 

school— Hinayana or Mahfiyana— the Chinese monks belong:' I!k 

26 Nalijio’j Catalogue, No. 

27 J. Prip-Mollcr, Chiuc^c Buddhi>t Mona>t<>us p. 22.,. 

28 Ibtd.. pp 341. 342, Ehor. Hinduism and Buddhism, vol , ]>- 31 > 

29 Sariighati, uttarasangha anti antarvasa. 

30 J. Piip-Mollcr. Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p 342- 
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answer is not far to seek. Chinese Budclhisiii, as pointed out above, 
IS based on the works of both the Hmayana and Mahayana schools. 
Why should we not then call Chinese Buddhism * ‘Mahayana 
Sthaviravada Buddhism” instead of “Mahayana Buddhism as is 
usually done? The term Mahayanasthavira, Pali Mahay anathera, 
IS found in the records of Hiuen-tsang'^'. The main consideration 
that prompts us to make such an assertion is that the disciplinary 
code which regulates monastic life, an aspect of capital importance in 
Buddhism in China even to-day, is a faithful reproduction of the 
Hinayanic code with but few rules incorporateci therein with Mahayana 
colouring — there are others besides. Dr. N. Dutt s suggestion that “by 
Mahay anist Sthaviras Hiuen-tsang probably meant those monks 
who followed Vinaya rules of the Sthaviravadins, but held views 
of the Mahayanists like Suhhatavada of the Vetulyakas”''^" also 
supports our contention. 

A. C. BANliKJEU 


VVattCM’s, On Yuan ihwan^, vol. II, pp. loq, 138, 234, 248. 
32 Larly Monastic vdl. II, p 


200. 



Three more Imitations of the Gitagovinda 

Very few Sanskrit literary works enjov the l,unc‘ suniLn to iliai 
of the Gltagovinda of Jayaclcva. It is, perhaps, the Mtgh<idutd ol 
Kalidasa that may vie with it in that respect to some exunt hut ilu‘ 
comparison is unfair. The Gltagovinda of favailexa is appreciaieil hv 
people for reasons other than litcrarv and lor hte^ar^’ reasons as well. 
This work has more than forty commentaries Irom dilfertiu parts ol 
India; it has evoked inspiration in poets for us mmaiion; aiul i 
number of such imitations which are more than two dozens, is 
recorded; it is profusely quoted in later works and the Aiuholoy^ies 
do not forget to mention jayadeva. Such celebrity is e njoyed l)y the 
author of Gltagovinda for the novel form which he chose ior his poem 
and set a new ideal before others to follow. In spue of the he.siia- 
tion shown by some scholars,^ we arc required to accept that }a\ade\a 
“practically created a new genre.' When once the new form was 
invented and the workmanship of Giiagovinda w^as appreciaual 
everywhere, others came readily to follow its lead. Being a gie.n 
religious work, a great poem on “Devotion to Vimui , it re[Mcscnted 
a devotional tendency of the Mediaeval India. The particul.ir foim 
and tune of the Padavalls caught rhe imagination of people and 
became a convenient vehicle of expressing the surging devotion. It is 
for these reasons that the Gltagovinda had nevei the dearth ol 
imitations. 

It is true that the literary imitations of the Gltagovinda— 
literary counterfeits" never became the current coins of poem"/' 
that their late and borrowed imagination attained but a limited 
popularity; that as poetry they could never stand equal to the lamoiis 
Gltagovinda; still as followers of the devotional tendency idealized hv 
Jayadeva, as sparks of the light enkindled by the author of the Gita 
govinda, we should note with satisfaction as many mutations as mav 

come across our way. 


1 Keith, Classical Sanskrit Lttcrature, p. 123. 

2 Dr. S. K. De, A History of Classical Saoskril Lttcratu>i\ v{»l i, p 
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)aya(lcva\s (htagovincUy as the fountain-source of Bengal 
Vnisnavisin — the Caitanya School of Bhakti, takes up the theme of 
Krsna and Radha. The imitations on the other hand adhere to the 
form hut change the rheme according to the particular inclination of 
the mind cjf the poet. Thus, there are some which have Rama and 
Sita or Flara and ParvatT as their themes, while there are certain others 
that retain the old ideal one. Gltaraghava (by Prabhakara, by 
Ramakavi, by Harisahkara) and Sangltaraghava (by Cinnabommabhu- 
pala ) or Sangitaraghunnndana ( by Visvanatlia ) have apparently 
Rama as the centre of devotion; Gtiagangadhara ( by Kalyana, by 
Raj.isekhara, by Candrasekhara Sarasvati, by Nahjaraja); Gitagirha 
( by Ramabhadra ), Gilagaurua or Giiagatiftgaii ( by Bhanudatta ) 
or the works like Gitamahanata, Gltadigamhara (by Vaiiisamam); 
Gitasankara (by Bhismamisra, by Anantanarayana, by HTra) appear 
to have been devoted to Hara. Gltagoflpati ( Krsna-dutta ), 
G'llamiklhava ( Revar.'iina ), ( also by Prabodhananda Sarasvati ), 

Gltagopala ( C.aturbhujn ), Sangltadamodara, Sangitanarayana , Sah~ 
^itamakaranda, Gltauindara etc. have it seems, nr Visnu 

as their central theme. Gltaganapati looks like a solitary exccjition 
to the above three popular themes. All these are found mentioned in 
dillereiu MSS. catalogues. 

There are three more: two of them — Sangltacintumani and 
Gltamnktinda are simply mentioned by R. B. Hiralal as belong- 
ing to the collection of the Bhonsle Raja Family of Nagpur, ' and 
the third — the Sangltaraghava by Gangadhara does not seem to have 
been recorded at all. Aufrecht also mentions Sangltacintumani 
by Kamalalocana*' and the History of Classical Sanskrit hitcratnre by 
Knsnammachariar also refers to a Sangltacintumani but it is in- 
cluded in the works on music. 

But the Sangltacintumani by Kamalalocana from Bhonsle 

3 In the liUiodiKtion to the Fdition o£ the Suiigltagarigudhura by Nanjar.ija, 
Belgiun the editor writes: — 

“The piesem vvV)iU, now brought to light, is the only lyric wiitten in muta- 
tion of GttagovtnJa. oi which therefore, it bids to be a rival.” How curious? 

^ Bombay Fdiiion, i8<.)i. 

3 Catalogue of SansGtl and Prakrit MSS in C.P. Nos. 6150-51 — Sangita- 
(intamanl and No. i^:^}^—G’ttamHkumla. 

6 Cat., Pt. 1 . p. 685. 
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Raja s collection/ the same mcntionca by R.B. I 1, ratal aiul Krisnamma- 
chariar, is a work not on Sangita but is an imitation of the 

Gltagovinda. This will be tlcai from the slosmg verses ol ilu- 

work ; — , 

afi»3i!]fNr?:TTr?r?:»irefltsF5 iijii 

^l^tfFnf^r^rfTJTpTTiTTfe 
sftFjrifa •+rs?T: i 

f tTRf i? 3 JTr^j^.Trfl- 

ti <f n 

i.: I 

Wr IIV-ll (loS ) 

It IS observed that tlie author takes up tlie sports of Radha 
and Krsna in the Vrnd avana as his tlieme and el.issilies these spoits 
specifictl by the hours of the day — as f^T^Tf'FT'^dtjTT (I-’} ) 

'i^'rgttrt'siT (f. 3 ''), (f. 5 ’'). qi^rig'fnwr (f. 6 '), a^Ta"itJ 5 if ((. 7 ') and 

(foS'‘). All these lilas or sports are deserilred in the form ol 
songs or Pad.ivalis in the same tunes as (f. i ), riq-r,rHuintrF 

(f. 2 b)...?:rittij (f. 4 ") sFRT^'lTinnt (1.6 ) trtfitrTniinT (I- b') etc., the 

language too is modelled on the lines of the original. Also :is in the 
Gitagovincla the beginning is set up with .1 background, altti i vi rv 
.song some vetses explanatory of the situation ,m added. Ihii the 
work obviously lacks the melody, the diction, the ihythm .ind tlu 
emotional expression of the original. 

The poet Kamalalocana who himself admits his Saiigii,!- 
cintamani as a low-born work ( ) was .ivoweilly a 

follower of the Caitanya .School ol devotion. 1 Ic pays his hom.ige 
to Caitanya in the second ver.se of Ins Cintamani and makes 

7 Sahgitactnliimaiii s'ze i\" r(>\ folio H. coiiipl* tt* wnlioin cl.itc Jliis .uni 
<ufu'r works of the R.'ijj's colli'ction .m now llkeh’ t*.* lx hioiiylu o\'e' lo lli* 
N.igpur University MS.S. Depaitinent 

8 Till' woik begins with — 

CO ' 

tT^ir 

gT,'TfsT5'TT=''?Hi?lf^^RL ll't (f. i‘ ) 


I.H.Q., )L’NE, 1949 


3 
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mystic reference to some ‘GanclharvT’. But his adherence to the 
Caitanya Sampradaya is more explicit in his Gltami 4 kunda wherein 
he offers salutations to Gauracandra, and Caitanyacandra. The 
last verse of the ‘Cintamam’ tells us that Kamalalocana was the 
son of Krsna Khadgaraya and the grandson of Govinda Kavibhusana. 
This same verse also appears m the Gltamukunda (f.^:}^''). The 
poet Kamalalocana was, with a greater probability, a Bengali 
Brahman brought over to Nagpur by Bhonslc Raja from Bengal in 
one of his campaigns in that province. This conjecture may justify 
the presence of the works of Kamalalocana in Nagpur only and not 
elsewhere in India. This solitary lamp of Caitanya Bhakti burning 
in such a far off place from Bengal leads us to such a conjecture. 
Hence we may tentatively place our poet in the middle of the i8th 
century, or earlier. 

^^Gltamuhirnda'^'^ also called as Gltamrta^^' by Kamalalocana 
is another work written in exact mutation of the Gltaoouinda. 
This w'ork is more ambitious than the SanoltacmUimani , Thoui.di 
the poet kcep.s up his modesty in this work also — 

JTiTtgTr 

^ ii^ (f. 2 '’) 

lie calls his Cntdmi 4 hunclit a Mahakavya. In the introductory verses 
of the Kiivya, the poet iinmistakahly shows his devotion to V191U- 
KrMia of the Caitanya School by offering salutations to Gautacandra 
(vs. i), Caitanyacandra (vs. 2), Vakresvara Guru (vs. 3), Riidh.a 
(vs. 4), and the musical notes of the Divine Flute (vs. 5). 

This Kavya contains 14 cantos or sargas; 

(1) (f .3 '). (2) (f.6 '), (3) (t. 1 1"), 

(4) (t.13"), (5) (f.i6"). (6) 

(f. 19'), (7) ‘^STR^tlTTR:’ (f. 21"), (8) 'f%5raS’-T^:ivT:’ (f. 25'), 

(9) (t.28“), (10) ‘trifiqrgqivR:’ (f.31'), (11) 

(f.33'’), (12) (f. 36"), (13) (f.39'), 

(14) '*IS- 5 rFTS^:’ (f.42") 

9 Size lolio iijy; cl.itc not given, no commentary. Script — NJagaii, 

handwnting bold and legible 

^ffT nfsfRef (f- 47 ') 
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After the fourteenth canto, the poet a^ain take^ up liis favourite 
theme of dcicribing the love sports of Ratlha and Krsna spccihcd hy 
the hours of the day such as fsT^l?rIT,ra%f5I (t- 43 ) (f. 4 \") 

etc.... Throughout the poem eitlier in the cantos or in the l.ilas. the 
number of Padavalls vuies but every time it is above three. In eaeh 
canto and in every Padavali, imitation of (.htagoi'ituii is obvious, 
and as we read througli tlie work we become almost familiai with 
some such regularly occurring phrase as. — 



or 

or 

or 

As in the original, the melody and tune 1. e. the K.ig'i and the I .il.i 
of every song are mentioned in the beginning ol every I’.idavali.— 
Gurjara, Vasanta, Asavari, Ramakari, Gadakari, Dhanasil, Malava. 
De.si, Varadr cte. are some of the names of the Ragas employed by 
Kamalalocana m his CTilitmuktindd. A specimen ol the poetry oi this 
poet may not be out of place here ; — 

ir- II 

... ' (t- '-■.') 

Such songs are pl.iced m the mouths of three interlocutors— Krsn.i, 
Radha and Vi.sakha, the last serving as a female comiianion ol tlu 
heroine. Thus here also the actors are same, the settings aiul 
situations arc similar, the process— estrangement, sorrow, longing, 
jealousy, intercession, propitiation and union — is also the same. I’er- 
haps, the GiUmukunda of Kamalalocana, like the (nUgovmda ,d 
Jayadeva was composed to illustrate the rules of the relined theology of 
the Rasasastra of Rupagosvamtn. 
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Wc DOW proceed to the third imitation of the Gita gov inda 
from Nagpur. Though the Sangttaraghava^'^ by Gnngadhara is not 
from the collection of Bhonslc Rajas of Nagpur yet it was written for a 
Bhonsle Raja. This Sangltaraghava was composed in Saka 1736 — 

(Post-colophon) 

It IS one among the eighteen works of the versatile but unknown 
Gahgadhara Kavi of Nagpur. His works have recently been traced 
for the Nagpur University Manuscripts De[>artment. 

In the title of the work we have a covert reference to the Raghuji 
III of Nagpur and tlie work W'as composed when JanojI Bhonsle came 
U) the throne, in A.D. 1X35 after Raghuji 111 . As a matter of lact 
Sangltaraghava was composed at the cx[ncsscd desire of the young 
King janojT : — 

in ^rn (f. 24“) 

aiul to him it is dedicated for w'c have at the end ol each canto 

— aiul lastly die poet 

exjn'esses a benediction for long life of the king and his patron — 

II ^11 (f. 2') 

Thi> means that the poet Gahgadhara who was a contemporary ol 
RaghujT 111 , was a person advanced in years at the acLession ol janoji 
and w'rote this work to entertain the new young king 
I rom other works of the poet we know that Gahgadhara w as the son 
t)f Vitdiala and Kukminl, the author of i8 works,'" who Hourisheil in 
Nagpur from about A.D. 1800 to 1865. 

11 iMagpit) Utiii'OMiy .'['ISS , Ace Nv). 1056 Si/c x 4'' ; lolio 24; p.iper 
blue. 

12 Higluet n woiks ol Gahg.'ulliaia . — 

I. 2. ?iT?r?^gf 5 ct ^^.r, 3. 4. 

5. 6. nwm?;!, 7. 8. 

9. lo- n. 12. Tfrf- 

»3. M- 15, 16. %n- 

17. 18. T 



Three more lmilation> of the (jit.iooenul i loi 

The Sangttaraghava aspires to abridge the moi\ dI 
within the limits of six cantos.’'' Having pr.iiwd R.inn in i 

and 2 the King Jhana, the poet at once begins the theme. At tlie 
conclusion of every canto we have : — 

srrJT aqJT. I 1 

The poet calls his Padavalls as Astapadis wiiuli ate toimalK intiddiucd 
by a verse or two and arc in usual Mal.ua and (iiIri- Ra'’,.is. 1 liie is 

a typical copy of jayadeva’s style from the Sin)gilii),iglhii\:. 

1 ^51 5i?T tem f.\ n vj n 

II 'll! 

^?rr 4 »fT 5 tPi ir- II 

Hill 

ikii 

^gtsTf^ aq^jfvl^clT^iiT, tivii 

\\'. KaK\MIUII\\K 


I ^ Cantos arc 

(i) iigf?r?TTm (f-y'') (2) (h)'' ) 

(3) f^pm(f.i3‘)?r?’ni^i»7^:, (4) (f-< 7 ') 

(5) 33iFTm (f-2ci") § 5 ?r^T,r^!T:, (6) *rH7?rTm (h24 ) i 



Surgery and Medicine in the days of Qautama 

While looking at the cicvclopment of Surgery and Medicine in the 
days of Gautani^i, one \s astonished at the height to which the people 
of those days had reached in medical science. Although our sources arc 
just scriptures oi a certain religion and not the treatise on the 
subject, yet we gather a lair knowledge of their achievement in this 
sphere. 

In general the constituents of the body were believed to be the 
liair of the head [kesa), hair of the body (lomd), nail [nakha), skin 
{taco)y teeth {danta), Hesh nerves (naharu), bones (atthi), 

marrow {al0)iniihja)y kidneys {yakkii), heart [hddaya), liver [yahana), 
pleura [hilomakd), spleen [pihdka), lungs (^papphdsa)^ intestines [anta), 
bowels {iintagtina), stomach (iidariya), faeces {kafjsd), bile (^pitta), 
phlegm {seniha), pus (^ptihbo), blood {lohita), sweat {sedo^, fat {pnedo), 
tears [assn), serum [yasa), spittle {^khelo)y mucus, nose-mucus (singha- 
ntka), synovial fluid {lasikd) and urine {muttamy. 

It was believed that the first four stages in the formation of the 
foetus were the birth of the kalala, from which grew abbnda, then 
pesty and then gbana. In ghana the hair appeared, the body and 
the nails and from whatever food the mother took, the child in the 
womb w'as nourished and grew.“ 

While dissecting the body, they cut the skin (^chdvt), under skin 
[camma), flesh {fudnua), tendons (^ndharu) and then bones {ditbi) and 
marrow [dtthiminjam)^ 

It appears that the various bones of the body had been labelled, 
throughout one such name, that of the collar bone {akkaka) has 

occurred in the canon h 

As regards the surgical knowledge so much praised of in the 

Ayurvcdd^ we have the mention of a few achievements of a certain 
physician )ivaka Komarabhacca who was the court physician of King 
Bimbisara and attended on Gautama as well. Jivaka learned the 

science of surgery and medicine at the famous University of Taksa- 
sila. He went all the way from Rajagrha to the place and spent 

\ Digha Ntkayd, \i 293. Samyntta 1 , iv. iii. Ahguttara, v. 109. 

2 S., i. 206. 3 S„ ii. 238. 4 Yinaya, iv. 213. 



Surgery and Medicine in the d,t\i of (J.int.inh! lo^ 

seven long years at the feet of his master, ’ who is Iwhcvea tn 
be Atrcya*'. 

Even at the end of these seven years he was lonstraincnl to sa\ , 
‘Master, this science is unlimited. Let me go ahead', aiul he ^^as 

allowed to go and start his practice. Once he periormal an operation 
of the intestines — an operation which in the moilern suigual termt 
nology would be called tiie tntttssnscc pticm . Lvtn to dav it is 

believed that the disease is caused by children's turmn ; a sumnui 
sank, which causes an entanglement of the intestines. )i\aka was 
called upon to operate the son of an important Sctthi oi Kiiu* 

Bimbisara, who becau.se of turning snmniet saiili s got ihis disease 

termed as (antaganthabadh/i). jTvaka cut open the helly and atici 
disentangling the intestines stitched the skin and appluil a sake on 
the wound for its quick healing'. 

On another occasion another interesting case was hroiigju to him. 
A person was said to be suffering from some disease in his head and 
he had been declared to be incurable, by other competent doctors. I k 
examined the patient and asked him if he was jn'cpnreil to keep lying 
in bed for seven weeks. The patient was so much trouhleel that lu’ 
was prepared to keep lying in bed foi seven months. Moteovei lu 
tied the patient to the bed in order to keep the head in [losition. 
And then he cut through the skin of his head, drew apart the* flesh 
and pulled out two worms from there which he explained would have 
cau.scd his death very soon. He then closed the wounds, snulwd 

them and applied a salve. He made the patient he in his bed lot 

twenty'Onc days at the end of which he became all right^. 

The story of jTvaka s surgery aiid practice* of medicine is a veiv 
(me commentary on the civil service rules and private practice of the- 
medical men in the service of the state. jTvaka Komarahhacca aftei 
his appointment as a royal physician to King Bimbis.lra, was in all 
cases approached through Bimbisara. The king was prevailed upf>n 
by the offices of the patient or nis personal cc^nsidcrations and lu 
asked Jivaka to treat them, liven another independent sovereign 
king Pradyota of Ujjani sent fc^r him through Bimbisara. 

5 Vinaya Pttaha, i. 270, 

6 Rockhill, L//e of Gaatdmn, ed p 65. 

7 Vtn., i. 275-76. ^ ^ -7 



lo^ Surgery and Medicine m the days of Gautama 

Of coarse he extracted his fees for his treatment and sometimes his 
tees were very large — e.g. in the intestinal operation he exacted sixteen 
tliousand kahdpanas hut certainly the people were rich enough to 
pay it. In another case he asked the patient to pay a hundred 
thousand kahdpanas to him and another hundred thousand to the King 
whose employee he was*'. Of course he not only served Gautama 
honorarily but also gave him various gifts. 

Extracting loreign matter especially arrowy-heads etc. from the 
body was also done by the surgeons. In fact, in those days of arrow- 
fighting, the surgeon {^allakattay'^ had got his very name from the 
arrow [^alla). After cutting through the external wound and after 
probing for the barb, tliey extracted the barb and then dressed the 
external wouiul with medicated embers^'. 

Boils and other skin eruptions were incised and cut with the help 
of a lancet [lona-akkl)arikay '^ y which probably took its name from 
the use of a sharp ci^ged piece of salt, wdiich might have been used once 
for this very purpose. Salve s were applied to wounds, compresses 
(kahalika) and line bandages were used to tie them upJ‘‘ 

There were the measures to prevent illness. It was believed that 
taking measured food was a very important factor in keeping aw'ay 
o\d age and remaining lit. King Prascnajit of Kosala was so much 
pleased with this tip to health that he asked his son Prince Suddassana 
to remember it and recite it to him daily at dinner and arranged to 
give him a hundred kahdpanas daily lor doing it. The effect of this 
lip was soon noticed by the kiiig’h 

Digestion was believed to be related to internal heat. If it was 
neither too hot, nor too cold, one could have good digestion Even 
clyster w'as used sometimes'*’. 

Ordinary fever w'as curable by edible stalks of the lotuses^^ 

Some sort of cold season sickness {i>dradikena abddhenay^ resulted 


0 . 1 27s. 

10 Alajihinui Nik\iyii, 11 216; 1. ^2(). 

11 Snttci NipJlJ, 5^2; M u. 216. 

12 Vin , i. 206. Ibid., 205. 

14 5 , 1. 81. 15 D , ii. 177. 

16 P/ic. i. 2i(>. 17 Vi)j . 1. 214. 

18 Vinaya Trxts, ii. 41 translates it ‘hot season sickness’ on the basis oI 
Biuklhaghosa who sa\‘s PtttiibTulht'nti. 
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in vomiting the eaten stufl only, and the people became lean and 
thin^®. 

The wind in intestines was a source o£ constant trouble. Bur it 
seems that it had no single cure. Molasses with hot water combined 
with a hot water fomentation or bath was once iound to be a good 
remedy"*^ Even salt with sour gruel was found to be gooePh 

On another occasion simple od or decoction of oil ami strong 
drink were found to be usefuP*, Takatnlayavagn or a gruel con- 
taining the three pungents (katu) whicli arc explained to be ginger 
and two kinds of peppers, was found to be very uselnP'. Gaihe 
{lasunaY'^ cured Sariputta once“\ 

For dysentery (lohitapahkhandiho) a mixture of ciinis, honey, ghee 
and molasses {fhanita) was a sure remedy 

Fistula was cured by using a lancet^^. On another occasion Jivaka 
cured it by using a salve'"’^. 

Sweating was a remedy suggested for rheumatism. This sweating 
could be brought on by use of herb which had that effect. A gieat 
steam-bath, in which a pit was hlled with burning charcoal, covered 
with a coating of earth and sand and after spreading certain leaves 
on it, the patient with his limbs rubbed with oil was asked to lie on it 
and turn over it until the whole body was steamed, — was also 
recommended. The use of hemp-water and iiot baths m water in 
which medicinal herbs had been steeped was also used for the 
same effect” 'k 

Letting of blood, even with a horn, '' for a disease named pahba- 
vata^^ was believed to have a good effect ”. 

Rotted cow’s urine compounded with various medicaments, though 
having a bitter taste, w'as good for jaundice {pandinoga). Jivaka, 


19 Vtn , i. 199. 

21 Vtn , i. 210. 

2^ Vtn., 1. 210 and Vinaya Texts, 11 f)8nn. 

24 Rhys Davids, ‘opinions.’ 

25 Vtn , ii. 140. 

27 Vin., 1. 215. 

29 Vtn , 1. 205. 

31 Rhys Davids translates it a^ ‘mtrtmitu nt ague’ 
renders it as ‘rheumatism’ Vinaya (Hindi) 221 A 
told me tliat the latter rendering was coirect. 

32 Vin., i. 205. 
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Komiirabhacca, however, admiiiKStcrecl ghee boiled with various drugs 
for the same purpose 

For eye trouble black collynurn, rasa ointment, sota ointment, 
gouka and hapalla were used. These ointments could be perfumed 
with sandal wood, t agar a (tabernaemontana coronaria) black anusari 
kaliya and bhadda muttaka, and could be applied with ointment 
sticks'*'. Medicinal oils and ointments (^paccanjanamy'' too were 
used for the eyes. 

Far troubles too were soothed by oil,'*' (Kannatcla)^ 

I Icadaches were curable by a massage on the head, or by taking 
up medicine through the nose, or by snitting up the aroma from a 
wick on which the drugs were spread." Jivaka cured a disease of 
the head by admimstennn drills with i»hee throuirh the nosc.‘“ 

Superfluity of humours (^abhisannakaya) in tlie body was cured 
by a purgative' 

Snake bite wms cured [)y medicines. Medicines restrained the 
poison ol the snake from spreading in the body". Filths — dung, 
urine, ashes and clays — too were given to the patient may be for 
emetic purposes. We also hear of a disease known as 'ahivatakaroga' 
snake blast or snake wind sickness which Spence Hardy explains 
as a disease caused by a pestilential blast, mixed with the breath of 
jioisonous serpents, that come upon a dwelling when the flies first die, 
then the li/ards and other reptiles, afterwards cats, dogs, goats and 
cattle, and last of all human beings. There is no escape from it 
bur by bursting through the wall; to depart through the door would 
be certain death.'' 

Abotit skin disease we have itch, boils, a discharge, scabs, body- 
smelling etc. which were cured by a cunnam (powder), dry dung, 
clay and colouring matter which could be powdered and sifted through 

^ Viu . i 276-77. 

Bohtlingk atul Roth : sav it is made- witli vltiiol. 

36 (iiiin Bc'iijainiii Is ^ thick jiiice flowing fioni cuts in the baik of a tree. 
(.Gradual Saytn^s, v 17. 

37 ViH., I 203. :j8 D, 1. 12. 

:j9 y\/., 1. 511 D. 1. 12. 

i. 204: cl /) , i. 12. 

42 Vin , i. 271. 

44 Sutta Nipata. i. 

46 Vin., i. 78. 


43 Vtn., i. 206. 

4c; Vtn., i. 206. 

^7 Eastern Alonachism , 8511. 
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a sicvc‘\ Boils could he incised, and then applied with dtcocrionv 
of astringent herbs, sesanium salve, or sprinkled with nnisiard powder 
fiasapaknttenay'\ For chavi-dosabadho perfume v^as* used 

In poisoning cases a decoction of dung, was used as an emetic k 
Though we do not know wdiat medicaments were used as [nii'i!;.!- 
tives, but WT hear of purgatives being administered jivaka 
administered a purgative to Gautama in thiee handtul ol lot uses 
which when ] list smelt old V wxre to cause him ten moiions each'’. 
Meat broth was considered good tor one who had taken purgatives''. 

In addition to all this w'e have t!ie mention ol a numhei ol 
diseases. We hear ol kasa (cough), .siisd (asthma), pnuisu (latarrli 
or cold in the head), dcihd (fever), phd (decrepitude), kncchirogd 
(belly-ache), mttcchd (swooning), pakhd)dndi!sd i\\v disease 

from which Gautama died"', sfiLi (griping), vluiciLi (cholerak 
kntthdm (leprosy), gdnda''^' (imposthume or boils), biLi.^d" (a tutaneous 
di.sease, perhaps leprosy or eczema), (drying up or tonsumjuion), 

apamdr/'" (epilepsy), daddu (skin disease), knndti (itch), kacchid 
(scab), rakhd^Hi (tetter), uitacchikd (scabies), lohildpittdni (bile in the 
blood), madhtiinichd (diabetes), dnisu (piles). jnldLd (ulcers), hfuiganddld 
(dstula)'''. 

At one occasion leprosy, dry leprosy, consumption aiul lits weie 
prevailing among the people of Magadha'’", although then treatments 
arc not mentioned at all. 

In addition to these diseases wc come across a number ol iiiedicinal 
roots, salts, gums, fruits and leaves. The most commonly used ol the 
roots were turmeric, gmger, orris root, wdiite orris root, dtivii>d, black 
hellebore, imui root, hhaddd nniUaku. These were added to food to 
impart appetising flavour'". 
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Ibid., 206. 
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53 Vin., 1. 279. 
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Sea-salt, black salt, rock-salt, kitchen salt and red salts were used 
for medicinal purposes*"*. Rock-salt was probably obtainable in Sindh, 
as it was named Saindhava salt. 

Of gums we hear of huhgu, bihgu lac, stpatikay taka, taka -patti, 
taka pann?, and sajjnlasa as being used*' *. 

Medicinal fruits mentioned arc, vilanga, pippala, mar tea (peppers), 
the haritaka (yellow myrobalan), vihhitaka (bcleric myrobalan) and 
amalaka (embelic myrobalan) and the geiha^'^ , Of these tlie yellow, 
bcleric and embchc myrobalans must have constituted the triphala so 
much talked of in the Ayurvedic system of medicine*’ ’. 

The leaves ol nimha (margo), kutaja, pa tola, tula si and kappastka 
(cotton) were regarded as useful'*’. 

Decoctions of astringent things such as nimla, kulaja, pukkavM, 
nattamala etc, were used*'. The fats of bears, fish, alligators, swine 
and asses, partaken with oi! were considered to be good'“. Clarified 
butter {ticchakanpkan), natural juices (akatayilsam) and artificial juices 
[katakatari) were needed sometimes^ *. 

Besides these there were some supernatural diseases. Gharadmnaka 
was a disease arising from a philter, which when given brings another 
into one’s power. This suffering from the results of sorcery was cured 
by drinking a decoction of the soil turned by the plough [sltalohm), 
DtUthagahamka — possession of person by spirits — translated by Prof. 
Rhys Davids as ‘constipation’' * was cured by a decoction of the ashes 
of burnt rice (amisakh^rarny'\ 

Charms were used to bring about diseases and cure them'*’. A 
charm was used for avoiding the snakes' \ 

64 V in , i. 202. 

65 Ibtd 20 I '02. 

66 A . ii 87; V. 110, S,N., 230. 

67 Vtn., 1. ()i, 322. 

68 Ibid., 201. 

69 Caraku, Snlntta, Bhiwapriikaia, Nt^anthtf etc. 

70 Vtn,, 1. 201. 

71 Ibid . 

72 Ibtd., 200. 

73 Ibid., 206. 

74 Vinaya Texts, 11. 60. 

75 Vtn., i. 206. 

76 D., i. II. 
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We hear of doctors specialised in the children s diseases, '' and it 
IS sui^i^cstcd that Jivaka Komarabhacca was really ‘)l\aka expert in 
kumdrabhritya science’ of the treatment of the children.' * 

In addition, we hear of some female diseases and dclormities 
although they arc unexplained. Thus some of them were anpnitui, 
nimittamattd, alohita, dhrnvalohitch dhuvacol'i, pagghdranti, ^sikharanti, 
itthipindika, vepuristka, samhhinn^, tibhatovyahjana as well. Most t'( 
them had reference to the w^omb in its nearaboiiis''". 

A special star humor as prob.ibly \enii. w.is known 

to have a healing effect on the patients. 

Yamipai 
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80 Vin., ii. 271. 
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Ary aval* ta 

Lthnically Aryavarta meant the land of the Aryans and so the 
geographical boundaries of Aryavarta changed with the expansion 
ot Aryan settlements and with the accession of new countries, but 
the term Aryavarta had a cultural significance as well, specially when 
used to denote the sphere of Aryan influence. 

Thus it will be noticed that in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
ol Samudragupta a distinction is made between the princes of 
Aryavarta who were violently up-rooted and the princes of the 
border states (pr atyanta-nrpati) who submitted to the emperor ‘by 
giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders’ etc. The distinction 
indicated in the political position of Aryavarta and Pratyanta seems 
to itave been a reflection of the more fundamental differences existing 
betHTcn the Aryan world and the rest. The presumption is 
strengthened by the consideration that Candravarman, ‘a vaisnava 
by persuasion’ was one of the princes of Aryavarta who was 
exterminated by Samudragupta, It has been plausibly suggested 
that the prince m c]uestion was the founder of the Caiulravarman- 
koia of Koiahpada m the baridpur district, and it is also not 
dillicult to regard as certain the proposed identification of Candra- 
varnian with Maharaja Candravarman, Lord of Puskarana (Banktira dt.) 
of the Susuma (12 miles north-west ot Bankura) inscription which is 
written in the character of the 4th cent. A.D.* This suggests the 
inference that West Bengal as far as the Faridpur district over which 
Candravarman ruled was Brahmanised perhaps long before 350 A.D.’\ 
and consecjueiuly we can assume further, as seems very likely, that 
in the ^^tb century A.D. the eastern limit of Aryavarta was formed 
by the main stream of the old Brahmaputra beyond which lay the 
Pratyanta lajyas of Samatata and Davaka, as indeed they were, 
being the same as nearly the whole ot East Bengal and Daboka 
in Nowgong of Assam respectively. That Pratyanta comprehended 

1 CIL, xol. Ill, p. ,:i. kor othci cpigraphic iclcaiices to Aryavarta see 
EL, vol. 1 . p. 93; XIII, pp. 17-27; XVflII, p. 51, vs. 28-35. 

2 Dacca Vutvastty History of Bengal, (vol. I) ctl. by Dr. K. C. Majumdar, 
p. 45. 

3 Dr, D. R. Bh.inaark.u in ABORl. XII, p. 112. 
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the whole of Assam and the easternmost districts of Bengal is Imucd 
in a passage of the Divyavadana\ which runs thus: Punduvardha- 
nam nama nagaram tasya pilrvend Pftndakdkso nuino p.irvdtah tatah 
parena Pratyantah. Pundakakso hills arc the same as the lulls of 
Pandu station near Kamakhya in Assam'*. That being so, Pratyania 
seems to have been the well-known name of north-easiein India 
and as such in a geographical sense there might ha\e existed 
at least in the 4th century A.D. a sharp line of distn ciion betwetai 
Aryavarta and Pratyanta. 

The geographical position apart, Pratyanta is treated altogether 
on a different footing from Aryavarta in socio-culiural matters in a 
class of texts belonging ro the early centuries of the Christian era 
Thus Pratyanta is described as a Mleceha country (Praiyanta- 
Mleccha desah) in Amarakosa^' which was a work of the filth 
century A.D. The view is endorsed by Ksirasvamin who adds: 
S titadidesdh(^?) praiyantdh\ and is also repeated by Hemacandra 

in the 1 2th century in the following line : Pratigatyo ntani 
Bhotadidesah Pratynntdh^ , As Pratyanta wms the general desig- 
nation of Mleccha desah and Bhotadidesah, it will lx* interesting 
to note that these countries ha\c bc*en described as a land of 
irreligious people who did not follow Vedit injunciions. The [xisition 
IS clarified in the following definition which runs thus : — 

Catmvarnyavydvasthhnam ydi>min dtU nd vidynti 
sa mlcccha-deso vijncya Aryavartnstdtdh pdrah'^ 

Now wdao were these Mlccchas who lived ui the Pratyanta country? 
Ksirasvamin, the commentator ol Anuirdkosci, explains that the peoph 
of Kamarupa lived in the Pratyanta country who according to the 
Kalikd P/irdna were no other than the powerful cruel and ignorant 
Kiratasd" In the Vdyn Piirdna, the Kiratas are represented as 
living in the eastern extremity of Bharatavarsad^ This makes it highly 

4 Cowell’s ccin., p. 21-22; IRAS, 1904, pp. 83 ff. 

5' The merit of the place is described 111 the Kaldd I^n)/ind (C.h. 62 

6 Oka's eeln., BhUmivarga, 7. 7 p 47. 

8 Abhtdhdna-antdmatii, Bhavnagar edn., p 380 

9 Quoted in Smrti-candrtkd, Sarnskara Kanda, p. 18 (Government Oncm.il 
Library Series, Bibliotheca Sanskrtd, No. 43, Mysore, i9i4> crin nv f- Suni- 
Vasacarya). For other view's quoted from autlioritative texts, see p 19/!. 

10 Ch. 38, 123. II 45, 72 ff* cf. also Matsya, 114. 5 ff . 
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probable that the Kiratas in ancient times lived in the country 
round Tippcra,'“ that is to say Samatata, one ot the eastern Pratyanta 
riijyas, as well as in the wider region including portions of Assam which 
were in a geographical position the same as the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy. 
The people of the eastern frontier of India in general and that of 
Kiiniarupa in particulai, being represented as Kiratas, they are necessarily 
dubbed as Mlecchas : a statement in Sarbananda’s Commentary 
(J'tkas/trvasvya) which corroborates this view reads as follows : — 
Bharaiavarasasyd antadesa sistacardrahitah Kamarupadi Mlecchadesah?'^ 
This is supported by another equally categorical statement made in 
the late Buddhist chronicle the Aryd'mdnjnsrhmula'kalpa : Pratyanta- 
vasinyo Adleccha taskara jlvinah,'^^ Other literary evidences bearing 
upon the non-Aryan character of the people as in the Mahabhdrata 
which refers to Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, as a leader of the 
barbarian hordes^*’ arc likewise confirmed by epigraphic records. 
Bhaskaravarman (yth century), king of Kamarupa, a contemporary 
of Harsavardhana is stated to have been descended from Narakasura^*' 
and another king Salastambha is described as the Lord of the 
Mlccchas.’^ 

The Pratyanta country being what it is, the Adipurana naturally 
enough gives the injunction that the dvijas must not over-step the 
limits of Aryavarta which in the cast extended up to the Karatoya.'® 
This is perfectly in agreement with other traditions which are almost 
unanimous in representing Aryavarta as a socio-religious entity where 
‘Yarn asrama vyavastha’ was obtaining and Pratyanta as ‘Sistacararahitah*. 
All these raise a strong presumption that the two were altogether 
two different units in a geographical and cultural sense alike and if, 
as has been shown, the political limits of Aryavarta in Samudragupta’s 
time extended in the east up to the Brahmaputra river it only coincided 
with the sphere of Aryan influence in that direction and reflected 
the cultural and sacerdotal sense governing the attitude of Aryavarta 
towards Pratyanta. 

12 B. C. Sen, Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 35, 

13 Amarakosa, G*innpati Sastri cdn., 1915, pt. II, p. 9. 

14 Ed. by Ganapati S.istri (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 274, vs. iib. 

15 Vs. 19, 15. 16 El., XII, 73 ff. 

17 JASB., vol. IX, pt. I, p. 767; \v>]. LXVII, pt. I, pp. 123 & 289; vol. LXVII, 

pt. II, p. 100. 18 Smrti-carulrika, op. cit,, p. 20. 
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The sacerdotal conception ot Aryavarta cai\noi he lost si|;ht ol 
ns it is constantly emphasized in the Dharma literature. \a|ha\.ilk\a s 
Mew regarding the extent of the coiintr\ suitable lor religious lile 
is also endorsed by V^iMstha who sa\ s : yavat hr^na mroo vu.u.it 1 
\tanu after setting forth the geographical limits of Arwivait.i acids 
that ‘the land where the black antelope finds its natural habitat is 
called yajnlya desar'' These siaremenis arc* based on an ancient 
piece of tradition contained in the Brdhuuuhi ol tlv* hhalla\ ins and 
IS also quoted bv Vasistha^^ and lkiudhayana‘‘ in their Dliarma- 
surras which runs thus: “In the west the l)ouiular\ riser (the Suulhub 
in the cast the region where* the Sun rises — as lar as the black anic'lopts 
wonder...” The significance of the l>laek buck is also i'\plainc‘d 
in a passage of the Tditf/rlyd Sdinhitd . ctiul ritpiini yut 

krsnajindm,"'' In similar other texts Aryavarta is called Dharmadesa 
where life is regiilatCil by the traditional rules ot caste and asrama.‘‘ 

But these features of Aryavarta are essentially of a n.ituie so 
vague that no definite conclusion can be made* reg.irding the limits 
of the sacred land from thc'se isolated references. Mr. 11 . C^. (diakladar. 
however, sets much store on these notices and thinks that the land 
of the Aryas was co-exteiisi vc with the range of the ‘highly \aluc*d 
black antelopc\“ * and inasmuch as the grazing land of rh( bla.k buck 
extended as tar as Assam farthest cast; the /\ryans conseipieiuly dwelt 
there at the time of the Brahmana work of the IMiallavins. h is 
didicult to take this conclusion serioiisiy as thc*se \ag,ue and somewhat 
obscure references are not sudiciently convincing. The easiein 
frontier lacked fixation, the passage suggests that the Ar\ans had 
proceeded as far as the Krsnasara roamed even up to the region 
where the Sun rises. The point where tin* Sun rises was prat uc ally 
a matter of guess and varied according to the geographical outlook 
of the writer which was conditioned essentially b\ the area of tlie 
country explored not obviously done ro a very remarkable exuiu at 

icj Ibul , 19. 

20 II, 2^. K rsnd.uit iisitt tdrati mido yatm svdbhdvdldh 

.c./ jncyo ydffityo iltso mlrtihd drsd^tdldh jid/'dh 

isnr XXV, g 

21 I, 13-13 {SEE. XIV. p. 147). 22 1 2 12 (Sni . XiV |1 147; 

23 V. 4. 4. 4. 

24 Smrtt-candnka, op cit , pp. 18-19. 25 WQ * 1 ^» 86 ff. 
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char early period, and just as Daksinapada of the Kgveda was not 
the same as the Daksinapatha of a later age ; the eastern boundary 
of Aryandom in tlic age of the Brahmana of the Bhallavins formed 
bv the remon of the rismir Sun only referred to the easternmost 
country of the known world which in the time represented by the 
idtajjatha Brahmana was presumably Videha as the story of Mathava’s 
infiltration into the dark east with the aid of the Firc-God indicates, 
or possibly Ahga farther cast, which might have been Aryanised 
in the rime of tlic Ailareya Brahmana,"^ but in all probability not 
the region lying to the cast and south of Anga; as the Vahgas, 
Vagadhas (Magadhas?) and Cerapadas who lived there were detested 
as transgressors to the Vedic laith.'“^ These considerations militate 
against the geographical interpretation given to the tradition of the 
Bhallavins. 

Indeed, Aryavarta was synonymous with Aryan culture and 
civilisation, it being the laiul of the .'sistas, i.c., men of pure birth and 
gentle bearing. Tlic two ancient Lnv-givers Vasistha and Baudliayana 
who are the chief exponents ol this school give emphasis on the mean- 
ing of the word Ar\'a in their Dharma s/llrasy in order to bring out the 
cultural significance of tlie term Aryavarta. Thus Baudhayana says 
that v^istas are those who are free Irom envy and pride and are 
devoted to the stud\' of the Vedas/'^ He further asserts the supreme need 
of following the rules of life of a .‘sista, and then proceeds to give in 
clear outline, as if to emphasise the distiiKtiveness, the boundary ol 
Aryavarta, wdiere the .Vistas lived or were ordained to live in the following 
words : — Pragadarianut pratyak Kulakavanad dakstnena Himavantam 
udak pariyatram ctad AryavartamP' Next he quotes an alternative 
definition of Aryavarta evidently cuircni in still more ancient times 

ih $iit Ihd , 1 I. lo. 14-17 SBL , XU, liuto. p. xli (f., p. 1041?. Oldcn- 
l)Uig, Biicldhu, pp. Paigitei, fASB, 1897, P- ^7 ^ ke ^atdpdthd Brahmana 

(^Xlll. 8 1 5, SBl , XLIV, pp, (>23-24) aKu ivfcis to the Praeyas as Asuias. The 
Mah'ahharata has a .similar stateiiuMU • Ptru yadasri (Mil 45. 28' I he authors 
ot the W'titi Index wiite lluu 11 is very probable that ihc Past was less Aryan 
than the West (XU'clu Index, I, p. 13^, IP pp 117-18) Por tlic non-Aryan 
chaiactei oi the oiigin of tlic people ot Bengal see Hisioty of Btngal, op cit., 
pp. ^6 ft., B C), Sen. op tit, pp 79 ft 

27 VIII, 22. 28 Attareya Aranyaka, II i. 

29 P I. 5~6 (SBl'., XIV, pp 14:5-44). 30 P 2. cyio [Ihtd , p, 147;. 

31 h 25. 
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whicli liniitccl It to the country between the (riv'cr.s) hinuina ,uul 
Gauges (to be Arvavart.i).’- FinalK he refits to the BIuII.im g.ali.i 
■ilreaify noticetl. Much iii the same wa\ V.isistha alter adsertinc; 
to the need of taking recourse to the practice of the Sisias 
{^Lstacarah pram ana m) in all niatters about Dharina forth tin 

boundarie.s of Aryavarta as ;^ivcn in the Ba/tdhayana Sutra, ’ The 
two other alternative definitions ol Arvavaita au“ also ^i\tn in the 
same order."’ Sinnlarlv Patahjali m his Mahabhaypi exfdains the- 
meaning of Sisu in order to draw attention to l!k ailtural basis oi 
Aryavarta ’*’ and alter stating that correct eondtict is loumi in Aisasatta 
only puts Its boundaries as follows. 'IBagadcDsat pnityaL kalaLavanad 
daksinerui HundvantdinnUcircnd pdriyalrdui . 

So according to all these authors tJu* term Ai\avaita w.is 
employed to denote the sphere ol Aivan inllueiKc*; the geographical 
boiinelaries of the country only indicated the limits ol the sountrv 
Aryamsed which conscc|ucntlv extendetl actordmg as tlu Ai\aii 
world expanded. But this idea that Aryavarta was esscniialK' a land 
of the jJistas led to the <irowth ol a Puritanic outlook which instead 
of widening tlie hori/on of the Aryan woild rediKed it still laiilua ti^ 
a narrow but favourite /one of the Gauge tit basin, i.e., the couiiit)' 
oi Ktiru-Pahcala and Mats', a only — the holv conclave ideallv suited 
for the practice ol Dharma. The same conservative attitude also 
resulted in a sharp demarcation oi the Arvaii woild iiom the people 
oi mixed origin ( Saiiiklrna-yoni ) a \isit to which countries even 
called tor some purifying rites. The law-giver Baudhasana who 

3 -i 1 . 1 2 . 6 . y-j 1 4 / ('*/)/. , X! \ , ,* i ^ 

34 1 . 8 {SBL., XIV, p a: 

33 I y-i6 {Ibid , pp 2-4' l^iu III luldiunn tn tlK^c tliiee (it lnmidiis, \ asistlia 
a(.lds a iouttb one whkli iiiakt'> Aivavaita c ontenninoiis with die vvlioK of 
north India extending liom sea 10 sc.i as gn(n in AhuiiUxJinhita (H and hv 
oihei latei writeis Tins eoiutpuon was lai 100 in advance o{ du nine whuli 
the Siiuas lepicsent and was not consisuiu enongli with tlu ntualiMic ni« aning 
ol Aryavaita svhicli was M)iiglit to lx Lonvesed in tlie puainbk l)\ the wjiuj 
3^ ALihiibhchsya on Va)iini \'I 3 io() 

37 Ibid, II. ^ lo (Kiclhoin <dii, vol. Ill, p 174'. 

3<S C t Arnat.sycbhyah Kn) iip'uhcalu desya 

Audunndi i eddyo yr viMSldh. 

Dhaimdn'i piuauarfinpapvduti uinlo [MBb Xdll 
I'Uithei A pdHCdldbh ^'iih k uidbo iidnuisdicd malsyddt aitc pydtha 

jananti dharrnatn <Mbh , \ Ilk 43 30). 
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gives this injunction specifics die countries of the prohibited area for 
enforcing this rule of conduct. They were Saiirfistra, Anartta, Sindhu 
and Sauvira on the west; Daksinapatha on the south; Aratta on the 
north; and Anga, Magadha, Pundra, Vahga and Kahhga on the 
east and southeast.^'’ The people of these countries living evidently 
beyond the pale of Vedic civilization thus encircled the land of 
the Sistas. It is clear, therefore, that the boundaries of Aryavarta as 
<11 veil in Dharina literature, are to be determined in the li<Thc of this 

ZD 

set-up. 

Adarsana in the west is generally equated wnth Vinasana and 
interpreted ‘east of the invisibility or of the disappearance of the 
Sarasvath’ But as Biihler points out the original reading was ‘Praga- 
darsat,’ i.e. east of Adarsa, hut w'hen its identity was forgotten it wms 
changed into Adarsana to make it syiionvinous with Vinasana, thx 
traditional western boundary of Matlhyadesa as given in the Manti- 
Sdfvl)itaD" Patafijalfs reading Adarsa strengthens the above inference 
and as the boundary line on the other sides was lormed by a range 
ol hills, it favours the supposition that Adarsa stood lor Adarsavali 
or the Aravalli eliains’* which by its geographical position stood like 
a barricade intersecting Rajputana almost Irom end to end by a line 
running nearly north-east and aiming at the Mimalayas in that 
direction. In that position, the Himavat mountain lying to the 
north oi Aryavarta will mean that j>ait ol the Himalayan range in 
particular which will approximate roughly with the north-eastern- 
most point of the Aravalli spurs. The tw^o ranges taken together 

y) UiIkt such coinkmiKvl uhiiuucs .Kcvadiiug lo Adi Piiiana which arc not 
loiind in Baiidhayana’s woik arc the lollowiiig . (i| Aiidhia, (>) Kahchi, (^] 
Kos.ila, (4} Dcvaiaqra, (5) Kac».ha, (6) Koiikaiia, (7) Vindhya, (8j Mfilava, (9) 
C.cth, (10) Kciala, (ii) Avaiiti. SmrtnJudtih^i, of) iit . pp. 22-2^ Di. B. C. Sen 
diaws mil aticiuion to a passage in the eoniinenrary t)n Bhattoji Diksiia’s 
SuUUMiitd Kdinnudi which .slates that anybody visiting Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga 
and Magadha and Surasira except on pilgi image is lequiied lo undergo initiation. 
B. C. vSen, Of), at., p. 21, fn, p 

40 II. 2\ 

41 l)i. D. K. Bhaiidaikar ihinks iliat Adaisa was not the name ot a mountain 
range, but the name of a people who settled somewhere between the Ravi and 
the Beas [ABORI , XII. pp. io8-9\ but it is unlikely that the boundaiy line 
would be fotmed by a tubal settlement Besides having regard to the orthodo.x 
view towards the Punjab a.s lellected in many passages it appears extremely 
improbable that anv pait of the Punjab was included in Aryavarta. 
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thus lurniccl a natural barrier agaiiut the whule ul uc'-iein Ihinjah 
portion of Rajputana and western India where lived the Aranas^ 
SativTras, Sindhus, Anarttas and Saurastras — all people oi mixed 
orii^in ns Baudhayana rites. The northern rei;ion santtihed by t!u 
memory of the early Aryans and eelebrated in the \ edk hvinns 
was thus excluded Iroin Aryavarta and was looked upon as the 
home of impure tribes. This tradition culminatin'; with iietessaiy 
inodiHcations became reflected in the threat where the Punjab 

tribes have been roundly condemned The Arattas. Kaiaskaias, 
Prasthalas, Gandharas, Vasatis and also the Sindhus and Sauviias 
w'ere mostly wicked. The Vahikas aiul the people ol Paiuanada wau 
etpially bad,^ ' but the Madias were the worst ot all." 

The reason why the people of the ‘North were so miuh iletcsied 
IS not far to seek. Baudhayana iniorins us that I a na-vikiava, 
Sidhupana, Ubhayato-dadbhir-vyavahara, Ayudhiyaka and Samudi a- 
yanam were the professions ol the northern people.'' Naiiii.illv iiiou'di 
ihese were rei^arded as disieputable‘ avtiv'ities iiiul so \(i\' iiukIi 
abhorrent to the sentiments of welPbud Siyas» m othei words the 
people of the Punjab were eonsidered as 1 alien,' that is to say, 

they became 'i>Lstdcdrd)dhiUi\ iiukIi m the s.ime way as the people 
of the eastern l^'atyantas were diiblKd as Mhe(.has anti, tin iclou , 
not initiated in !snlucdrd as already noteti. It is nuletd a viuious 
toincidence that countries lyini^ in the w't stem and t asui n t xii t mii\ 
ot India wdiich were branded as ‘condemned in the ccntuiits inimt- 
diately before and after the Christian era were on dilhieiii tonsi- 
derations treated as ‘diseased limbs’ in the present eeiuiiry ' the bulb 
of the new state in that sense wxis the consummation ol a \eiy ancient 
Mbh , Vlll, 44 4O 

43 R P. Chanda Tin huh A>ydu I d-'db 

44 Mbi) , Vlll, 45 ^7 1 ‘rlhiL'ydhi Jddcian.ihi Mddtdh^ 

35 Ihmih D. V dbillzth tdn) 1 2 4 [Shi , .XIV, p 146' Vc .ib(. Snun 
nuuinku, p. >4. hinm hihauiU vve kam di.i 111 du nnrth wonun diai.k umk 
(C di. IV, sec. V, line c^y,. 

46 Weba iays that tin lati-i ouIkuIox hchii” iil iln ni-‘K t.isttni Aiyas 
obhuiaU-(l du RTolk-ction of tlKi.' own oaili,. lucdoni an, I ,aio,(l iIkoi n- 
tl, test the kindred uibes to tin westw.ird as uiu^ad, ^ i(^)iiot(d 

Tfxl.s. II, p 354). Blit It I' an ujiially plaiisibk asMinipnon th.it t i< 
influx of foieii;ii intrildeis like ill,' Ci'uks and I’liMalu in abi.n dn 
B.itidliayana in llu Piin|ab ami tbe consiijiieiu diMiil, p'ation that I'll) 
ic'sponsilde fur this oitlnxlox rcaAion. 
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but stion^ historical force* which was working all throughout the 
ages, insidiously though in the body politic. History repeats itself, 
but never was its course so pragmatic. 

Pariyatra in the south refers to the western Vindhyas which is 
consistent enough with the statement that Daksinapatha lay outside 
Aryfivarta. The mountain (Pariyatra) itself was the home of the 
Nisadas in the time of the Mdhdbharatd.^' The eastern boundary was 
Krdakavana — a name which is not commonly lound in Indian litera- 
turc.*'^ Mr. H. C. Chakladar observes that like the other boundaries, 
the eastern limit ol Aryavarta^ would also correspond to the eastern 
jK)int of Mann’s Madhyadesa, viz, Prayaga or Allahabad,'*' and 
identifies Kfilakavana with Kalakarama m the outskirts ol Saketa 
winch was not hir removed Irom the meridian of Prayaga. ’" But 
this view can hardK' be maintained in the light of what has been 
shown that Adarsa, the western point of Aryavarta, was not the 
same as Vinasana the limit of Madhyadesa in that direction. Besides 
as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar rightly points out, a mere grove near Saketa 
could scatLcly base been intended to define the boundary of such 
a big country as Aryavarta.””' The more important point to be 
considered is that with Saketa as the eastern frontier of Aryavarta 
\hdeha and even a good portion ol Kosala he excluded from the 
holy land, which is thus an extremely untenable presumption as 
the evidences ol Vdhcavimia Brdhrn(ina,"“ Iniminlyj Ihahnuind,''" and 
idtapdtixi Ihdihindtid" ' clearly show that Vidcha wms completely 
Aryanised by that time. So Sfiketa appears to be too far in the 
west to be the eastern limit of Aryavarta. 

47 ^^ 5 - 35 

.^8 1*01 tlu* ilu’oi V ol L)i HuIl/.nlIi ih.it 11 IS not Kalakavana but Kanakhala 

(/// , \XXIV, u;05, p 179) sec H. C. Chakbulai in lUQ , IV, pp. 99-101. But 
l)i. B. Sen .iLCcpis ihe reading prutyakkanakhdldL and observes ‘the eastern 
limit o( At\a\aita lav alon<g the south-east eoiiise of the Ganges bom Haidwar’ 
past Kanaiij and as tai as Allah.ibad . Sen, op nt , p. 16. 

49 IHQ , \\\ pp. 93-94. 

50 It was held by some sdiolai^ that Kalakavana wms the name of the exten- 
sive ioiea tiact neai the nuxfein tow’ii Singror (aiicieiulv l^ihgaverapinaj about 
2Z miles luurh west of Allahabail. R.iyruiyand (Goriesio’s htln.) vol. 11 , Ayv.)ilhya 
Kh XHX.a 7, 13). 

31 ABORl XU, p. 108. 

32 XXV. 10. 17. 

54 XL 6. 3; XIV. 6. I. 9. 


53 76-77- 
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N. L. De inclentifics Kfilakavann with the Rajinah.il hills {o the 
cast of Bhagalpiir," ’ but this appears to he toi» far in the east to In 
the boundary of Arwtvarra. X'tore plausible is the hypothesis st t 
forth by Professor Buhler that the Black forest is to he luated 
somewhere in Bihar'’*’ and in fact it can be supporttil by main 
reasonable considerations. The e\ idence of ihc Sjt,ipiitlKi Ih.ihnhm: 
leaves no doubt that the Aryans ^ hatl siosscd ilie Gaiwlak .ind 
occupied the western part of North Bihar (\ ideha) which olnionsh 
formed an integral part of Aryavarta, hut the j^rojection of Aisan 
culture farther east in the Ahga coiintr\ was not possihh’ c fh t n d 
during that [UTiod. The contention is riengihened by a statement 
of the same Br'ihmdna which runs to the elleci th.it i.oni[>.ir(d with 
Kosala and Videha, Ahga” and \lagadha l.i\' still far a\\a\ from ilu 
Aryan fold. It is also to be noticed that like the kings iif \ ideha, 
the Ahga kings do not figure prominent 1 \ in Ih.ihmana lexis. 
The reference to the cotintr/ in the works of Baiidha\ana (c. 

B.C.) and Dcvala, as already pointed out, shows that the Angas were 
of mixed origin. Later on, Buddhism took a firm root in the Anga 
and Magadha countries which meant that the social order (d the 
tour Vanias w^as not much in la\our theie. Or. D. R. Bhandaikai, 
It may be mentioned, has taken the view on an mteipiciaiion of 
a gloss in Patahjah’s ]\ldhahhdsyd (the cjth V ariika on 1 .m. \ 1 . i.-) 
that e\'en in the Siihga period (2nd century B.C.) B1.1hmanK.1l luliuic 
and worship did not sufliciently spread in the Anga coimti\. 
These statements and inferences seem to had to the loiKlusKai 
that the application of the term Aryfivarta of the Sutra svorks did 
not comprehend the Ahga country and tltat heing so, K.ilak.uaiu 
have to be located somewhere between S ideha and An^a. TIu 
particular spot thus indicated are tlic hills of Monghyr which hemg 
centrally situated between Videha and Anga, wK'te likcls 10 loim 
a more suitable boundary line between .Aryavarta and the c>ilui 
mixed regions than the Jhaclakhancla tract lying to the south 
Bhagalptir svhich according to Dr. Bhandarkar wa^ flu c()uivalcnt 


55 C(^ogra-phical Dictionary, p 84 ^ ” 

57 Sdt Bra, I 4 1. 10, XIII 8 I. 5 

58 Tlic Mahabharala (VIII. 40) s;ivs th.u llu )k'i)’I<' <-l <'<<1 rr. -i 

their wives. 

59 ABORl,, XII, pp. 109-10. 
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of Kalnkavana.‘‘“ The hills of Miingir celebrated as Hiranyaparvata 
in the Itinerary of Hiucn Tsang was of considerable importance from 
carlv date as it commanded the land route as well as the water 

j 

route by the Ganges.*’ ' The country round it was the resort of 
^ooo Biiddh.sc priests in the time of Hiucn Tsang, but it was equally 
sacred lo the Brahmanical devotees. The traveller says; “From 
old time till now Rishis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. 

It thus appears that in later Vedic tunes when the V’^edic Sutra 
works were written, Arvfivarta, the land of the Sistas, extended from 
the hills ol Central Rajptitana to the hills of Central Bihar. The 

two alternative definitions of Aryavarta given in Baudhayana and 
Vnsistha Sutras are but echoes of a distant past and reflect the 

early stages of the expansion of the sphere ol Aryan influence. 

The mention of the Indus as the western boundary in the Bhallavi 
gatha,*'* already referred to, is a verv significant geographical indica- 
tion, for the famous river with all its natural features of a geographical 
boundary is not mentioned as such in later texts. This indicates 
that the gatha in cpiestion embodies a very ancient tradition far 

more ancient than the tradition of the holy land called Brahmavarta, 
and refers to the time when the Aryan immigrants settled in 
the country adjacent to the Indus on the west. Subsequently 
when the centre of Aryan culture and civilisation shifted to the 
Gaiigetic Doab in the Brahmana period, Aryavarta came to be treated 
as conterminous with the region between the Ganges and Jannina.*’* 

Tk) Ibid , p. 108. Dr. Bhaiulaik.u* ohscivcs that the hills might have pioved 
an htisiii inoiiniahlc hamer to ihc iiiiiher advaiue ol the Aiya.s, but the point is 
ih.it li the Ih.ulakh.inda tout King to the west oi Bankiiia and Mulnapere dis- 
tiKts of Wist Bengal formed the eastern hounilaiv, then Aryavarta certainly 
ituhidtd Anga and Magadha in the time of Bandhavana and that indeed cons- 
titutes the piintipal objection to the identification made bv him 

bi of I hr Wester a World by S. Beal, 1882^, ll, p. 186, 

fn. 1. 

62 Hud , jx i8b'8j. 

1 he leading o\ the boiindatv river (Sindhnr Vidharani) varies, and the 
iamoiis Saiasvaii ma\ have been meant as well (SBh., XIV, p 1^8, fn. 12). Tlie 
authors of the V('dt( hidex write (ll, p. 12b, fn. 7)' “conceivably the Smdhu 
(Indus) is meant, for it was a great boundarv with the Aryan tribes ' 

64 Baudh, DS. I. I. 2. 6. 
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Thus in the Taittirlya Aranyaka the l.ucst Wclic litcr.ituiv esin-ua! 
lionour is assigned to those who dwell between the (',an-es and 
janmna, ancl the purity of this e'ountry whieh was also know'n as 
Hrahinavarta has been partieiilarly emphasized"" m the pioiess o( 
die physical expansion of Aryavaria into a wulei iei;ion as in 
the Sutra period. 

It thus stands tliat Aryavarta bore saceidotal sense aiui wlun 
used in that sense it denoted a particularh' hinitct’ aiea wlurt Ai\an 
institutions were the basis of social ordei. Hut a luoie svtlbknown 
identification of Aryvlvarta is that with the wliole ol noiih India 
The idcntilication is supported bv the ti adit ion pteseivtd 
in the Adiindtvi Dhdr^yia Sa^tru wIikIi asserts that the ii.kt heivvetn 
the two mountains extenehn^ as iai as the eastern aiul westein 
()ccan<- was calleel Aryavarta.'" Indeeel later wiiiers are wholly in 
a;.p'eement in dcfinint’ Arvasarta as lym^ heiwecn the I hnialayas 
and Vindhyas and extending as far as the- oeean both in ihe east 
aiul west. riie following citations will make it clear : 

A 

Asamiidrdccd vai pftrvdcl'i'hsjmnclrciccd pdUuiihi 

1 1 irridvddvindbyayor ifiddl^yaviUJi yduuntah} i idtii badhdlf 

B 

Pnrvdpardyoh ^amndrayor \)nndVddvind\)yiiyoUdnldui)nd)ydddrl{dh . 
riie position of Aryavarta in the alxive j)assages h.is two i e niai kahit 
features; in the hrst place tlTe houndancs ha\e been fixed wiih a 
degree of certainly; and in the second, the ana indieaied is tlie 
widest than any hitherto noticeel. !t is also eejiially noteworthy that 
at a time later than the a'j^e- of X'^e ihe Sutras, j^ossihl / by the second 

^5 II. 20. 

^>6 In the Smrtti d)i(lfihd {op at . p \v< h.ive .iii .ml Indii.iin ( u .nnuiif 

on ilie eoniparaiivc ineiu o{ ihc liolv plaet •' lliu^ ii ‘'.iid lii.n Hi .ihm.ix .u t i 
Is the holy land [lopei, nexr to ii is Rsidesa and ilun (otnr- Xladl j vad< s^i and 
last is Aryavaita 

67 II. 22. 

68 AbhidhrwattdtdmaHi, p. Y)7 

^>9 KdvyamimutnsFi (Ciaekwad Oriental Stii'*sj Nf' 1, p 9^ di< hijui 

tiirah^ttii (I, pp. 205-6) Aivavana is similailv desei ib( cl a"> ivuie Iviwcro tlu 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas in which was siuiaicd ihe town (>\ 1 elahhanda, 
i.c mod. Und on the Indus 
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century A.D., which was the latest* limit of the composition of 
Manu-smrii, a wider outlook and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions of India in irencral led to a re-assessment of 
the position of Aryavarta, in that it was regarded as co-extensive 
with the whole of north India. This statement indicates, as it does, 
.» perfect understanding of the essential oneness of the vast country 
spreading from Karachi to Chittagong was, therefore, geographically 
speaking the most correct definition, and though judged by the 
conventional notions ol orthodox writers it was, widely at variance; 
Aryavarta as the equivalent of the whole of northern India must 
have been conceived in the sense of a geographical entity, as it was 
perhaps equally conceived in a cultural sense in that late mediaeval 
period, when an extension of Aryan faith in all directions presumably 
resulted in a cultural integrations of the whole north making Arya- 
varta one entity alike in a geographical and cultuial sense, and as such 
spocilKally attestetl to by Kajasekhara (C. qoo A. D.) who equates 
Aryavarta with the whole of north-India and yet adds: tasmims-catur 
vnrnydui cdtur /israniyauiUa tanmfiUUa.'^dd ddirah. 


S, B. Chaudhuri 



MISCELLANY 

On the Interpretation of some Passages of Harsa-carita 


As IS well known to Sanskrit scholars, Banahliaua's ILd^.i i.iiii.i uni- 
tatn.s a ^oocl niinihci of passages, icgarJiiig the text aiul iiueipietaiion o{ 
which there .suJl great ditfereiue n| opinion S{>int t){ these passant s aie 
consiclerccl to be ‘very clifhctilt,'' and up till now no cleat nieaniiiL’ could he 
made out of them. In a lew cases sLholar- appear to have misundc i 4<H)d 
some words used b\ Bana, the lesiilt be mu, that the ineaninu^s of th( 
passages containing these woitls have been .dkxted m some wav oi other. 
Although I am fully conscious ol m\ own spot tcomtni.'s, 1 veiuiin to 
give in the lollow’ing pdges m\ humble sulohsHohs legaidiiv^ the ti \t and 
mteipretation ol a few ol such (massage's. I shall lust deal with ilu passau,es 
occurring in Ucchvasas I and V and then with the lest m die oielei in 
W'hich thev o^ciir in the HdKuhduUa (eel. P. V, Ksine, Bomliav , ipi-S) 
or those w'ho do so through ciivv.*’ 

Sonic of the passages occurnng in L\ehvasa I aie considcacel below. 

W'l s( ‘I Lif f aofa [ I 

Ibis vcise presents no diHieultv ol le.idmg. The woid 
(m hue 2) excurs as m some m iniisei ipts, bin die best 

maiuisciipt evidence is deeidedl\ in lavoui ol ilte foimci leading ( 
which also gives bcttci sense 

In this and the tedlowing two veises“ l^anabliatia desiie'- the [h>cI 


1 Sankaia ealls the C"-'} (iitlieiill to undt i n.ind and 

savs tliat he \viv)te lus coniiiieiiiai v Saiiketa at the pel suasion uf culuiurl ptopk 

( ). 

JT M 

?r^>5?ira: ii 

\crse..s 56 iiinlJ. p I). 



124 Intcn pretahon of iomc Passages of Harsa carita 

asters and praises the powerful ones having creative genius, Accoiding 
to Bana, the poetasters are of difTerent types. Some of them deserve com- 
parison w'uh cuckoos, hecause they pioduce Kavyas possessing sweetness of 
sound only, have their vision dominated by arc 

loquacious (or verbose — ), and follow their own sweet will in 

accomplishing their work, without caring for the literary canons and good 
taste ( ) ; there are numerous others who, like ordinary dogs, 

aie incapable of executing anything extraoidinary, and have neither sweet- 
ness of sound nor independence (ol thought and expression); while there 
IS the third class eonsisting of shameless plagiarists. 

Now, the word (‘is ap[)lied to the bad poets — ) has been 

explained in Sahkaia’s commentary (Sankcra) as 

Jhanaiula VicKasagaia explains it makes the 

remark ?? 

etc. Ik V. Kane takes this wcad to mean '(evil)- passions 
and sa\’s ” “Poetaueis aie not inspired b\' noble ideals and thoughrs, but 
their effusions aie due to the emy ol good poets and such other evil ten- 
dencies.' According to A. B. Gajendiagadkar, is ‘passion,’ which 

‘may be the passion (or money or envy o! other poets achievements. 
Ciajendragadkai lurther adds; ‘Accordingly Ikina is either condemning 
the poelastcis who write lor money though thc\' have no real inspiration, 
or those who do so through envy. 

It IS oui eonsidered opinion that the word -y'' used in the abose 

verse, has to lie taken not in the sense of ‘emv but in that of 
or and this sense will be clear when we shall discuss the impli- 
cation of verses kS-uj etc.). Moreover, a person wanting 

leal poetic inspiration but writing out of undue j)arrialiiv for a particular 
person or lor the sake ol worldK' gain tiom his patron, cannot produce .my 
work of merit but is sure to play the part of a flatterer lacking in self- 
restraint as regaids thought, ex})iession, and obseiv.Mice of literary canons. 

As a mattei of fact, in finding fault with the bad poets in verses 46, 
Banabhatni not onlv' puts forth indirectly his own claim to the position of 
a good and creative poet, but indicates that he wrote the Harsa-carila 
neithei from an irndue attachment to his patron Haryivardhana nor tor 
the sake of money. 


3 Cowell and 'Fhoinas lender the woid desiie.’ 
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On the Interpretation oj tome Patsagct oj Uaita c inta 

ci^nf'r ?q%4!i)?Tr i 

W'lHs iiS-ic/ t piP, j 

These two verses foini one of the most (iiUkiili [Kntions oj the //..:;*< 
cdrita, and various intcrpiet.itions ha\e so lon^ heen tl h\ dilKiciu 

scholars. We shall first discuss the \aiiant rcadiiv^s .11 I liko iiv 10 ex- 
plain them. 

In the first line, the leadiOL^ is lound npl.Kcd h\ liu u.uitn:’ 

manusuipis hut the hc^i m.imisuipi exuleu'. i .is ucl' 
as the commentator !^ankara, is dcLidedK' in laNoiii ot the toiiiRi uadiULV 
Hence the readiiiL^ ^an saleK he lULTaed. the uatiin/, 

(for '' 3 r^Tf’: ). ^i\en in one 01 t\\(^ evliuons, has s(t\ liutc 
maiuisciipi ev'idence in its suppoit, noi is 11 nu lUioncd h\ SaiiK.iia li 
slear that as the two wouK and \u\c sti\(d as siiimhlioi; 

b’oLks to all leadeis .ind inicrpttters of Hana’s wotk, ilux wut‘ .ons< ni. ink 
replaced respectivek' hv the wolds and whkh not onk 

liave oieat similaiiis ot sound with the otie,mal wouk hot also pKoiu 
little difliculty ol intei pretaiion. Iheie k no vaii.iiu uMcliny in tlu i(. 
maining three lines. 

Going to comment on the lormci \etsi Sank.it a savs 

from Saiikara s w'ouk it is evident that Ik tool. to ht iIk 

name of a poet and was, with gieai iiukvision, touc (4 to me.. in a p.uiKul.n 
kind of Kavya by the woid ‘ 3 “?TTf' whiJi preseiiud 10 him mutli gieaor 
dilHculty than the word Cowell and 'fiiom.is Uiok 

either to be the name ol an unknown poet 01 to rcier to Gun.ulhv.i and ex- 
l)’aincd the word as follows ‘Utsaha seems to leki to .» [lanto- 

mimic recitation as well as to general energy. Ida 1 s.iv s Adn\.ii.i|.i 
appears to have been a poet ot more eajueity than perlorman^c. ’ Ihsthcl 
anel Peterson, on the other hand, were reluctant to take 

^ Sec F. Hall’s Pieface to liis edition ol Subandlurs \ p 15. 

looinutc. 



u6 On the Intcf pn'tation oj some Passage*: oj Harsa emta 

/ 

projXT iKuvic. I lie foniier sugj^csted that Adhyaraja was none but Harsa- 
varclliana aimscH. ' Peterson jirefcrrcd the rending 

and took to mean ‘brave deeds.'*’ It is Sankara s explanation oi 

these two words which is hcl[)lessly followed by almost all modern scholars 
such .IS Kane, Ckijendrai.;adkar, jTvananda Vidy.isagara, and others. But 
against this explanation of S.ii’ikara and his followers the following objec- 
tions may be raised. 

(i) In the introductor\ \ cases 'ol the liars/i-carHa Banabhatta names a 
number of famous jioeis .ind works' including Kaliciasa and the Brhatkdtha 
and praises them h\ mentioning their distinctive cjualities, but with res- 
|)ect to none of them does he express an\ fear or nerxousness. liven about 
Kalidasa’s woiks he sa\ s th.u these cieated 'uW m the minds of the 
people. So, it seems strange and unnaiuial that Bana should leel so 
lire.itlv nervous even at the lecollection of the work of an unknown and 


ignoied .luthoi like Adhy.ii .ij.i. 

(ii) I here is no second mention of as a ()oet, nor do we know 

of .in\' work .isciihcd to him. It is onK' the SdrcLsvatl'kanlhabhdrand 
(Benares ed., I, p 1:^6) which names an‘^T^U^’ the ver'^e : 

Ihit even heie iheu is not the slightest indication that Adlivaraja him- 
self was a wiitei. ()n the oihet hand, it seems to show dial, like Sahasanka 
(whom K.ijasekhai a names .is j pation ol poets and who is nowhere men- 
ti(;ned .is .m .luliioi himscli), Adh\ara|a was mereh^ a loval p.itron of 
Pr.ikiit writeis. It we ate to believe R.unessaia, the commentator on the 
Sd)iLsi\ithkduttjKibhd)dnd, then ‘Adlnaraja’ is another name for ‘Salivahana, 
who encouraged the stuch ol Pr.iknt. But Ban.i h.is already mentioned 
Sat.uah.m.i (who is die s.ime as Salivahana) as an authoi of a Ko^a kauyd 
m \erse I etc.), and he is not found to 

devote mole th.in one veisc to anv particular authoi or work, however 
gre.it this author or woik m.iv have been. So, a repeated mention of 
Satavahana is cjuite unlikelv. 


5 fRAS., 190^, p 8,^0 IVoi Pi-thel'^ auiclc was publislietl in \dih)i(httn 
t/. L\ Cj( fhtft d \\' fhiftt n tiz Cjottin^cn, Pliil.-Hist Klassc, icjoi, Heft 
q ,Str l)asgu|'l.i aiul He, //oZ of S.ois Lit (C' 1 .in''Ic.i 1 IVirk!), p 17, footnote. 

6 P. Peiiison, IntiotliKiion to Kddanjbd}), ti(>. 

7 Vi/ , Vh’a.'a. Vdsddddditd. Bli.ituiia-Haricaiulia, Saiasahana, tlic Situ ol 
Piavaiascna, Bliai«a, Kalidasa, and Bihatkidtha 
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(iii) The use of the word to menu ‘5^ (\i pauu 

ciilar kind of beating time in dancing’), is found in woiLs on music such 
as the Sdnoltd-cldmocldvd,'' bui nowhere is it found to he used in the sense 
o( kavya (or of any \anet\' of it). All the lexicons arc- silc-ut about this 
second meaning; nor do the w'orks ol the Sanskrit liietatute help iis in 
any way in this direction. A perusal ol Sankara’s commeiuar\' uill show 
that neither Sankara himself nor his pnxlecessoi s and coniempoiaiies had 
any definite idea about the mt-aning ol the word ■ I he\ onl\ 

made frantic elTorts and unscrupulous giiessc-s. 

Linder the aboye circumstances we ite inclined to take- the woid 
111 Its literal sense to mean the wealthy king' I larsavaidhana 
whom Banabhatta calls a (lit. a mountain oi iiches") capable- (d 

luHilling the desires ol aP suppliants, and to vvhtwc- wealth and pros 
periry Bana has relerred in many places ol his 1 laiyhavitd '' 1 he word 

in our opinion, means ‘strength’ or ‘energ\ 

The idea coiueyed hy is as follows —Idle 

(manifold mental strength 01 energ\ ), cieated ( ^rf=iTfiTrT) L\' the rich king 
from whom petiiniary gam was not iiiu'xpectc-d r, W'eic- m 
Bana’s hcau (So, they inspired him to wiiie .1 Kawa) But 

although the\' w'cie remembered ( ) at the lime ol aetualK' writing 

the work, they seemed to diaw' his tongue inwards and did not allow it to 
proceed to poetry. The heart ( ) is situated at the base oi the tfinguec 

S'), It IS c]uite possible for a thing (vi/., ) re siding m the- heait to 

dr aw the tongue inw'ards. But the* seat o| memor\\ which is outside the 


Q That tlie word may iiavc been used Ikk hy Bana in its litcial 

sense- also, is shown hy the e.xpiessicm 

in which Haryivardhana has heen compaied to a 'mountain of mines ’ 

10 Verse 2J I 5 ^* 

(Harsd'Carttd, p 2; 

11 Note the expressions 

and . . . 

[Harsa-cdritd, Lkehvasa 1 1 ). 
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heart, r- most probably the brain, because remembrance is a function of 
the brain and Ayurvedic works prescribe the treatment of brain in case 
of loss or weakness of memoiv. So, when the are remembered, 

their sear is transferred outside the heart, most probably to the brain, and 
consequently it becomes impossible lor tlic to draw the tongue 

inwards. I lerein lies the beauty of the expression m which 

indicates 1 %^^, and not as suggested by Sankara. The Alamkara 

ol tins vtTse Is a mixture of Asamgati and Utpreksa. 

In this verse Hanabhatla means to say that although many mighty and 
gifted wnteis like Rfilidasa and others had already enriched the Sanskrit 
and Piakrit Kavya literatiiies by their matchless contributions, he was 
encouraged on many occasions'" by his great patron Haryi to write a Kavva 
(mo>i probably an Akhyayika about Idarsa himself), and that in such an 
enierprise he h.id also ample prospects of pecuniary gam from the rich 
king (cl. the word These manifold encouragements given by 

such a gieat emperor as Harsa stirred up self-conhdence in his heart, but 
when he actualK' proceeded to the woik, he became conscious of his own 
shoinomings,' ‘ and all his enthusiasm seemed to evaporate, even though 
h(' remembered b.is pation’s words of encouragement. (It is often seen 
that the grcMtei the man who gives encouragement and the more 
enthusiastic the expressions used for the purpose', the greater the diffidence 
in the man encouraged). 

1 he ru’xt veise (No. U)), in which Bana explains wh\', in spite of his 
difiidence, he proceeded to write the HaKut carita presents no difficulty of 
ic.idmg. It has to be consttiied thus: — 

(the mam sentence being ‘rf*4Tftr 

). 

!sahkara reads lorvff^:, and he is followed bv Cowell, Kane, 

Gajendr.igadkar and others. But m our oiunion the words and 

iz Cl. P}ah(hlhdnmd} 0 (iaya — 

13 N(^tc the plural luinibei in 

14 Cf. Harsa-cartui, Ucchvasa III (p 41) ^ ^ 

' 
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arc contradictory, for one, who is cannot he expected to he 

Hence we have jirclerrcd to read this word as i 
The expression h«as been taken In’ all the authorities 

mentioned above to mean ‘owin^ to (mv; de\otion to the kini;, hut in 
that sense the sixth casc'cndin^ in cannot !)<■ sati‘>factori!y 

accounted for. Yet, tlie present context does nor all(n\' us to take this 
ex[)ression in its literal sense whuh is ‘cAVing to the kinL;’s cle\’otion (to 
me).’ That Bana had a vci\’ hit;h ret^aial (or Harsa\ a: dhana, is shown 
amp’y by his description ol the cjiialities oi the latter m IVcluas.K 11 
and HI. 

Cowell and Thomas translate the line 

as ‘1 venture audaciouslv if) plunge with mv ttMigue in the ocean 

of narrative’; Kane renders it as ‘1 make* bt)ld to plunge u'lth nn' 

tongue m the ocean f)f Akhvasika ; and Ciajendragadkai puts it .is 1 do 
the rashness of plunging ivith mv tongue in the oce.in ol (this) Aklnaxik.i 
(vi/., Hosihcmitd).' Sahkata appears to rake the word 

in the sense of ‘r.ishness of swimming with the tongue’ when he savs 

I ^ J 

jTvananda Vhdvasagara also explains it as 

=5rrq^* But as none of the above meanings 

seems to us very satisfactorv,' w'e think, this line should he explainctl 
as follows . — ^ 

“I do the rashness of flipping my tongue in the ocean of the Akhya 
Vika (based on the complete life of Haryivardhana) (i.e. I venture tf> taste 
ca- speak out only an infmitesimallv small part of the great Akhy.ivika on 
Flarsavardhana which i.s as vast pnd endlcs^^ as .in ocean). 

Banabharna means to say tliat in spite of his diHidence and the conse- 
quent fear, he was going to narrate a verv small pait of the immeasur.iblv 
great life of Harsa neither from undue partiality lor the latrei nor for tht 
sake of pccuniany^ gam but from a sense of sincere devotion to him, and 
that even in such\m attempt he considered hiinst’H gniltv oi rashness- 
and became very eager (even before beginning it) to bring it to a succe >s 

15 Because, liow c.in one swim with the tongue or plunge with it 

16 Cf. the wouls underlinecl in the extract qiivited in the ntxi pmagiapi. 

Cf. also ^ kechsasa III (\> 41). 
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1^0 On ihc Intcrpreiaiion of :>omc P^jssaoes of Harsa carita 

ful close As a matter of fact, Hana entertained a very high idea of 
flarsa’s greatness which, he believed, no intellect, however powerftil, 
could conceive and no speech, however cic'velopcd, could describe. Being 
recjiiested by one of his cousins to speak about Harsa, he says in 
liccbvasa III : 

^ftrf ^^irFqgg i g i 

^rF^r^gF^ ? ’ 

Here Bana clearly admits liis own incapacity tor duly conceiving or 
describing the complete ) Ide of Harsavardhana which was im- 

measurably great. 

I be I ! nr,\n cnritn tells us that Banabhatta had a number of adsersc and 
unlair critics and mean enemies, some of w'hom even poisoned the car of 
1 laryivardban.i against him through jealousy.’' The activities of these 
|x*ople influenced Bana’s mind so much that in the introductory verses of 
his k ddnmhnrl Bana censures the wicked and the fault-finding people just 
alter saluting the gods and his (jiiru (?) Bhar\u, .ind in serse 20 he calls 
himself a (twice born),’'' although, being born in the illustrious 

17 This will Ik cMcIciit Irom the message which hlarsa s cousin Krsnn sent 
to bana ihioiioh Mckhalaka See I hu sd cjtthi II (p 'i/\) Note especially the 
lines ; — 

^fTT^rP? 5T?rt ?? fjT^ra'tTOW^: I 

^?cl 5 ?F4^'lq'fn; I 

I 

r^Pin Pisr^ w II 

Hint even his to the tiiie sense of the term, was challenged by some, is 

shown b\' his answci which he gave to Haiyi, when, during the first meeting, 
the latter said JpTff:’ ''uh respect to Bana The answer is as follows; — 

min?!jtsf«T srr??: ^lt;T7Tf^5?T 5?^! ^JjrqsTRTH I 5?«?T^^5q;T5RT5r*?: 
^cT?: I HTItI I 5?*??^% 

l...?Tf5?I 5 ...?RT%f 5R^WJT5J?5?RTRt...^% ?!???%... 

J?^ % ?^...'3?f^5T5?^ ?rTf^5?TffT I...’ H<>rsj-cm,ta II (p. 36 ). 



Ofi the Inte)p)ctdtiou of .sonic 1 \lss.iocs of" ILosa i.nitd 

Brahiiiin tainily of Vatsa, he lud no ncccssiiv of dony^ so. B.uyi hmi 
self says that shortly after his first inectiiy^ with Harsa the latter not onl\ 
‘raised him to the highest pitch of honour. aHcction, conlulence and 
influence, but bestowed upon him vast amount ol wealth which was 
much beyond his expectation. Mammata, at the iH^innine; ol his 
Kilvya-prakasd,'^* informs us that Bana receivetl inoiuw from 1 larsa 
vardhana bv writing Kavvas. So, it is highlv prolxible that a rinnout 
wMs spread by those of Bana's conteinpoirii les who beeanu )ealoiis ol his 
position in the court of Haisavardhana, that Bana was gt'ing to wiitc the 
I I'ln^a cdnia for tlie sake ol nione\ and that in tloing so he siinpU pkutd 
the part of a Hatterer. Mow'evei , to silence the misehiehmongers and to 
free himself from a chaige like this (w'hich Bana cithei heard or siispeacar) 
Bana says in verses 4 , 18 and 19 of Ueehvasa 1 of his I liiKs.i-cdrttn ihai 
although pecuniarv gain could be expected from 1 laryi, he tlid not write 
the 1 LiKsa-^canta for earning money, nor was he inspiied in this enterprise 
b^' any feeling of undue partiality for the king, but it was his sinceie de\o 
non for his patron which encouraged him to write a biograplu’ ol tlu* 
latter. So. in executing such a work Bana did nor cert.iinh' pla\' the pan 
tif a flatterer but recorded in his woik onl\' those details about 1 lais.i 
which he himself believed to be true. 

K. C. 1 1a/ka 


19 Ilarsd-canta II (p. 37) ^ 

In Ins Udayasttcliinicatlui Soddhala says iliat Haiyi ‘lionoiiicd Bana hy a 
hundreci crorcs of golel coins’ { ^rTTIJ: ). 

20 The* reading Srlhar^ader Banadmam iva dhanam is luund in all Kasliinir 
manuscripts of the Kavya-prakasa. 



Date of Abhinanda, author of the Ramacarita 


III vi jMpcr piil)'ishc(l in I HQ., vol. XXIV, pp. 2oi'2i2, Prof. S. P. 
HliJirjcliarya cliicus^cs the date of Abliiiiaiida. Prof. Bhattacharya be- 
lieves that Abhinanda was the author of the Ramdcarila, Y ogavasisthn- 
lianidydrid, Y ogdv'cdhtjui^dyd aiul kacUmbnfthdthasdrd and that Abhinanda 
was (he son of Jayaiua Bhatpi .uithor of the Nydydmah]dfi (ct. op. cit. 
pp. 2Hrn). He further points out that Abhinaiida’s Yogduaiisthd^ 
RcUiiaydna (Sthiti, XXXll, ii-iy), contains a laudatory reference to Kin^ 
Yasaskaia of Kashnur, who, we know, ruled in the (leriod A.D. yyy 48, 
and that )ayanta Bhatta’s Nydydnidnjdrl similarly icters to the Kashmirian 
king Sankaiavarman who ruled m A.D. 88j yu2. Normally therefore it 
would appear th*it |ayanta Bliatpi's active career nas to be assigned to 
about the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tentli century and 
that of his son Abhinanda to the first half of the tenth century. Prof. 
Bhattacharya explains away the epithet Sdthnandi, ‘son of Satanandak 
applied to Abhinanda in the Riimacdritd in his eageiness to identify the 
author ol the Ramacarila with Abhinanda son of )ayanta Bhatta. He also 
tries lather unsuccessfully to explain away the impoitance of the leferences 
to .'iahkaravaiman and Yasaskaia and suggests that “Abhinanda Hourisiied 
in and about 975 A.C. and might have come back to his ancestral home 
about iooo A.Ck where even during the declining da\‘s ol Pfila rule there 
w'as a patron king in the perstin ol \ uvaiajatleva panegyiised as Haravaryi 
Mahipala 1 .” I’hus he seems to identify Abhinandaks patron mentioned 
in the Ramdcdrita with the Pala king XlahipriLi I who ruled in area 992- 
1042 A.D. But there is some evidence to show that the Pala patron of 
Abhinanda, author of the Rhnidcarita, Houiished in the ninth century. 

The Rd»}dcdntd refers to the poet s patron as Ilarauar^yi, Haravarsa- 
yfiUiirjji, PrtlU'lpdld, Y/ivaraja-ndU’^v ird, \ ik)d}}idijldndn(ldnd, Hdravarsa- 
Ndrdlokdpdti , Pdldkuld-cdndrdma, PrthivipiV.i, PdlakNlchpracllpa, Bhhyid- 
pduikrd})]d. Mdhdkdvidrhytivdrapideva, Pdlatildka S'lnirap Pdlanarri 
Knlcnihi YnjdKijd, PdracahvAhhlma, Y itvarupi Pdldvamiapradlpa, Srh 
Dhdrmdpdld-Lnld-k indva-kunan-cndu , 1 nuarajadcud , Prtl)ulpdtt \ ikrama- 
Pild-pinmd, etc. Now from the above references It appears that the name 
of the Ramacaritakara’s patron was Haravarsa. \iivaraja seems also to 
be a secondary name of this ruler. This is suggested by expressions like 
yuvdiajd'narcsvara ns well as by the reference to a Pala ruler named Yuva- 
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raja as Abhinaiicla’s patron in Socldlula's U ildy.L'^undanhatlKi i^omposcJ in 
the eleventh cencurv. l:ven if Y ttvaraja mav he taken in siKh cxpres^vionv 
in the Ramaccirita to mean mcrciv a crown prince and Iieii-appaieiu, this 
meaning ls no douht irrecoiu liahle with the description ol the RamauUita 
kara’s patron as Pdla tiLiLd Samriit in one case. It is tloiilnlul it the jmet 
would he so hopeless a prdiddtihani to represent a Yit^dijja as a Sanirat . 
Btit the difticult\' IS that we ha\e no knowledge* of a Pala kme. ol Bengal 
enjoying names like I laravarsa and • Yinaraja. I he name ending 
was popular among the Kasnakutas and the name Y/ii\nafa among the 
Kalacuris. The Pfilas of Bengal oi couise otten umtraaed maiiinuMual 
relations with these families. It the exptcssion r.ihilpVid or Prth/PipdLi 
is regarded as another personal name ot Ahlunanda s pation, \\c mav no 
doubt point to names like d’nhhuvan.ipala and Mahip.ila (1 and 11) m the 
famih^ of the Pa’as ot Bengal. It should however ht ailmitied iliit it is 
not eas\' to identdV tlie Ramacaritakara’s paiion satistac toi iK’ fiom these 
considerations onlv. It is also nor possible to suggest his ilaie The onh 
point that IS clear about him is that he was a descendant oi Dhaimapala 
{cncd 769815 A.D.) as suggested by the expression Dhanuapala-htld- 
kdtr'Wd' kcindn~cndt4 But Soddhala, w'ho mentions both Abhmanda and his 
patron, flotirished about circa 1026 bo A.D as \\v was a Lontem[K)i ai \ of tlu 
kings Cittaraja and Miimmuniraja oi Konkan. li is also inieiestmg to 
note that “Soddhala in his chionologv of famous poets o^ aiuieiu India 
beginning from Valnnki down to his owai time ()laces Abinnantla before 
Rajasekhara (who Hourished in the first hall of the tenth Lentuiv). (i. 
Uddyasf4nddrlkdthd, G.O.S., p. xx i. It seems ihnelore that Al)h«nanda 
was earlier than Soddhala (eleventh century; and pnd)ablv also than Raja- 
sekhara (tenth century). Thus he mav be leiuativelv assignetl to the ninth 
century. This Abliinanda may have been tjuoied in the k avindrauu ina- 
.amticcaya which ‘T^annot be assigned to a period kitei chan the tenth 
century.” There is moi cover some additional information deducible from 
one of the epithets of the ruler in the RanuicariU. 

The most important clue m regard to the identity of the Ramacaiiia 
kaia’s patron seems to be his epithets VikramdPdd^janma Ibhd.udda^ 
nandana, which show that he was the son of one \ ikiamasila 
of course not incompatible with the other epithet DhdrraapatdJ:aiU 
kanart tndu : cf. Natsadhlya, V, 124; Sue. Sat., p. 25^*^. N) 
VikramasT'a in the Pjla family kn.own to historians is Dharmapala himsc 
01 his son Devapala. According to Tibetan traditions, either Dharmapala 
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or Dcvapala rouneJed the Vikramasila monastery apparently named after 
himself on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges {Joarml of the Bud- 
dhi:>l Text Society, C.ilciitta, Vol. I, part i, pp. ii. 17; Taranatha, 

Cicichichte, p. 217; Cordier, Catalogue, III, p. 321 f.). The same monastery 
IS mentioned as V ikramaslladeuavthara in a manuscript of Astai^diasnka 
Prujitapar^iniHa of the fifteenth regnal year of Gopala II {circci 935^92 A.D.) 
discussed in f.R./I.S., 1910, pp. 150-51. Now we know only of two sons 
ol Dharm.ipala ol the Pala famiK' of Bengal. They are Yuvaraja 
i ribhuvanaprila, who is mentioned in the Khalinipur inscription and 
possibly pre tleceased his lather, and Maharajadhuaja Devaprda who ruled 
in circa H15-54 A.l). Wc also know that Devapala’s son Rajvapala ssas 
Y ttuarayi during his rule, hi the piescnt state ol out knowledge it is diflr 
eult to say whether the Kamacaritakara s patron has to be identified with 
any ol these sons of Dharmapala or Devapala or with an as yet unknown 
son aiul suesessot' of either of th()S(‘ kings. Whateyer may however be the 
ixatt identity ol VikiamasTla’s son who was the |)atron ol the Ramacarita- 
kara, he must luue llourished about the first half of the ninth century. 
Abhmanda, author of the Ramaciirlia, therefore, can hardly be assigned to 
urcii 973-1000 A.D. 

It thus seems that, while the author of the Yo^aicisLstha-Rchriayand may 
have been a sonteinporaiy of the Kashmirian king Yasaskara and lived 
in the tenth century, the Ramacai'itakara Abhmanda, a son of Satanaiukn 
lived at tile coutt of a son ol Dharmapa'a or Desapala of Bengal in the 
ninth century. Abhmanda, son of J.iyanta Bhatni, was the author of the 
Kcidamhinikatha^jtd according to which his fifth ancestor ,'saktisvamm was 
a contemporary ol the Kashimuan king Muktapida (Lalitaditya) who 
flourished in circa 730-66 A.D. It is diHicult to assign this Abhmanda to 
the days of Ya.kiskara ol Kashmii-. 


Dinfs Chandra Sircar 



A Note on Turuska-danda. 

T tirnskn-dnnij(i is one ot the most pu//litvj, (axes of i!u Luc 
mediaeval Hindu India. This term occurs frcc]ucntl\- in the ins- 
criptions of the GahadavaU dynasty (c. i 200 A,D,) only, whose 
empire once extended from Indrasilunvydlca (to he uleiuilied wiili 
Delhi) to Mudgagm (Monglnr) anti Irom the iv>ot o( the flndMdyds 
to the South bank of the Yamnna, 

The scholars have expressed dilTeretu opinions about the inlerpreta. 
tion of this strange and unusual tax. thus u has been ‘explained 
variously as a tax on the aromatic recd\ a inhure paid to (dia/ni by 
the rulers of Khiytikubyr , a tax imposed on the TaritsLis' and a tax 
levied on the subjects of the Cahadavalds to ward oil the Tiirtishns\ 

The word ^Turt'iska here of course refers to the i ontemporaiA 
Muslim invaders, who were mostly of the Turkish origin, and the 
word 'dcinda may mean ‘a formation ol anny’ b Thus lexicographically 
it IS clear that the tax T ttrttska-dancfd was somehow n Lited with the 
T iiYHskas and probably with their army. It is however dillicuh to 
understand how this term may mean a tax on the aromatic reed and 
Fiihrcr has offerred no explanation for his translation. 

The study ot the (iahadavala landgrants helps us to determine the 
plausibility of the different interpretations mentioned above. This tax 
is mentioned in the very first inscription of the ( luluuidvald dynasty, 
issued by Candradeva in ii2j8 V.S./1090 A.D.^’ From that date till 
1225 V.wS./iib^ A.D./ the last inset iptional date of \' ijayacandra, 
the fourth king of the dynasty, it has been frec|iKntly referred to m 
about 30 inscriptions. The geographical references in these landgrants 
show that collection of this tax wms not confined to any particular 
region; but w'as collected from all parts of the (iahddavald dommif)n, 
from the vicinity of Kdnyaktibja to modern Patna region. Curiously 
enough this tax seems to have been totally discontinued from tlie 

1 rvihrci, lASB , LVI (1887), pi. 1 , pp. 1 1 3. 

2 Vaulya, Hist of Med Hindu hid , III y .>11 

3 Sten Konow, /Tp. Ind , IX, p. 321. 

4 Smith, Early Hist of hid. (4th cd ), p. 400 fn i, 

5 Cf. 'Amarakosa- ‘'Vyuhastu valavtnyaso bhedadandadayo yitdhi ^iL^vahi- 
hosa : "Dando lagndamanthmadama^atnyrsti drsyatc " 

0 Candiavati Inscriptiion, Ef hid, IX, p. 302. 

7 R. A. S. Frant of Vi)avacanclra & Jayaccandra, hid /hitiq , XV, pp. 7-13. 
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rci^^n of jayacc.inJra, the |)cniiltimatc king of the dynasty. Of the 
17 inscriptions (so far discovered), issued during this king’s reign, 15 
were landgrants” made hy the king himself; not one of these 
inscri|)nons contains any reference to TurMska-danddy which was more 
or les.*- a common tax during the previous reigns and also occurs in 
two landgrants of Jayaccandra himself, made during his father’s reign. 
The single grant of Hariscandra also omits this tax''. 

Why was It discontinued so abruptly ? If we accept Vaidya’s 
interpretation of TiirMsha'danda, we must presume that the tax, which 
originated in the financial necessity to meet the tribute paid to the 
Sultanate of Gha/m, continued to lx: levied even after the 
C/ahadavFdd dynasty had attained absolute sovereignty and used the full 
imperial titles in the inscription issued in 1148 V.S./1090 A.D. ; 
thereafter T ttruA'd-danda continued to be levied frequently for a period 
of about 80 years, even though there was no longer the need to meet 
the Gha/m-bound rribute. Suddenly Irom the 8ist year onwards 
the tax was discontinued. On the other hand, introduction of many 
new taxes m some of the late grants oi Govindacandra and those of 
Vijayacandra and Javaccaiulra, shows that the GahadavFild dynasty 
at that time was passing through financial difficulties. Under such 
circumstances it is unnatural to discontinue a tax, which was being 
tolerated by the people for so many years even though its purpose 
may not have existed. 

The interpretation of Sten Konow also presents another difficulty; 
supposing It was a tax levied on the TurMskd settlers in the 
Cuihadavali domain, its sudden discontinuance cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Ibn Athir in Kdmd-itt'Tawnnkh clearly testifies that 
even by the end of Jayjccandra*s reign, there were many ‘Mussulmans’ 
m and around Vardnn.s~N\ Why then the tax upon them would be 


8 \ idc hui , \\\ pp. 120*29, Ind, Ant, XVIIl, pp i29*-43; and XV, 

pp Ip hui, XXIV, pp 201-95. 

9 /:'/>. huf , X pp. 9:5-100. 

10 “ Ilictc wcic Mussulmans in that country since ilu days of Vlahmud bin 

Sabuktigin, who continued faiililul to the laws of Islam and constant in prayer 
and good woik. ’ [op at., Lllun 11 . p. 251) Dr. B C. Sen suggests that ‘it may 
have meant a tax which was intiotluced for the purpose of meeting tlte additional 
expense of enlisting Tumdui settleis as soldiers in the Gdhaciavala army, tliough 
no evidence of the employment of Turaska settlers as soUlicis hy the Gahadauiilas 
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abolished in spite ol linancial difficulty, while some new ones would 
be created ? 

The theory of Smith has bicn accepted bv GhoshaP* ns the most 
likely one and this mrerpietation tallies to a ^reat extent with the 
evidence of the CahadaviiLi inscriptions. According to these t\so 
scliolars T ttraskd-dandd was a tax levied on the (idhaddViiLi siihi(Tt 
to meet the expense of resisting the / urnskd inroads (^maintaining 
additional troops — dnnda — to fight the T ftrnskd.s). It cannot he denied 
that from the very beginning ot the rise oi the (idhddavalas , there 
was the need of a permanciit defence system against tlie T ttrnskd.s , 
who once under the direction ol Sultan Mahmud of Gha/ni played 
havoc in northern India. Caiulra s mscnpiions indicate that tlu 
Gahadavala dominion .it that time almost touched the borderland ol 
the ‘Hindustan occupied by the Gha/nividc Sultans. It is c|uite 
probable that there was no actual engagement bf tvxeen the 1 iirnAfK 
and the first Cjahnclavdld king. Nevertheless th(‘ man who laitl the 
ioundation of an empire, had the foresight to realize tlic netessiiy 
of .a permanent defence sv stem .igainsr these foreigners and einTsecjiientlv 
the Tnruska-ddndd was levied to meet the extra military expense. 
Introduction of such a tax was fully justified during ihe ri igns ol 
Madanapala, Govindacandra and Vijayacaiulra, when the Gha/m 
Sultans and their generals almost made a habit of leading expeditions 
to the interior of India and raiding tlie wealthy cities and fortri'sses. 
Two of these kings were crcdired with successful defence hut Madana- 
p.lla, most probably, had to face a dificrent late. 

Vijayacaiulra s reign however brought a change m the ( tdhdddvdld 
frontier on the west, the (^dhd?ndnd inscripiK^ns prove ihat some time 
before 1164 A. D. Delhi and the surrounding regions were occupied 
by the Cdhdmdnd king Vigraharaja IV.^* So roughly from tliat dntt 
the Crahadavald dominion no longer lav contiguous t<; the Ghazm- 
occupied India; hcncefcuth between the (iahadavaUs and the Tunisn'd 
menace lay the strong arms of tlie iAihdnidnds and natuially the 

IS available a {Tiirtisha-ddnda — .1 divisKMi nf the airnv f (»in[)ost{i onlv nf ilu 
TarHsi’asj. 

11 Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p 2()3. 

12 Delhi Siwalik Pillar Inscuptions of V'graha aja IV. VS rz7.„ AD 

tnd. Ant, XIX. p. 215-19; Bijolia Insciiption of Sonicsvaia. lASh. i88f), pi. i 
pp 31 & 42 
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(nihadnvali vigilcncc for defence against rlie Tnrtiskas muse Iiavc 
been relaxed; probablv in view of the increasing weakness of the 
later Yaniini Sultans, they bke many of the contemporary dynasties 
made the mistake of thinking chat the Tnrfiska menace itself was 
over. In spite of this, however, the rtirMskd-dancla continued to he 
levied for another five years, covering the reign period of Vijayacandra^'h 
which probably saw the loss of Delhi; perhaps for the time being 
they hoped to recover lost possessions. Tht abolition of a tax, whose 
purpose had ceased to exist only recently, may have been a ]X)pular 
measure of Jayaccandra on his coming to the throne; all the available 
inscriptions show that T iirtiska dandd, the tax to meet the extra 
expense of repulsing the Tnrnskds, was no longer levied in the reign 
of jayaccandra and it was not resumed during the short reign ol 
Mariscandra, the last king ol the dynastv. 

Roma Nivoci 

A Note on the Tivarkhed Plates of Nannaraja 

These plates have been edited by R. B. Hiralal in the lipigrd- 
phid Indu'd, vol. XI, pp. 276 f. As interpretc'd by R. B. Hiralal, 

they record the grant of land in the two villages Fivarakheta 
and Cduukhegi, which the RastrakfiLa pniuv Nannaraja made to a 
Briihiuana named Mundibhatgi on two occasions viz,, (1) Aidhakarttikl 
or the tull-moon day ol Karttika, and (^11) a solar eclipse. The charter 
was alierwards issued from Achalapura and is dated in the Saka year 
55:^ increased by eiglit months, /.e,, in the month ol Karttika. 

This grant has been regarded as very important, because it 
delinitely located the home province of the Rasu'akutas; for this s\ as 
until lately the earliest dated record of that illustrious royal family. 
The villag es mentioned in the Multai plates discovered earlier of the 
same prince Nannaraja could not be detimtely located, though Dr. Fleet 
who edited the record in the Indian Antiquary closely examined 

many sheets of the Indian Atlas, ‘ Ot the villages mentioned in 
the Tivarkhed plates, two could be delinitely identified, viz. 

13 Vide Karuauli (iiaiit aiul R. A. S. Grant ol Vijavacandia and Javaccandra, 

Lp, hid., IV. pp 117-20 (S: hid. Ant, XV. pp. 7-13. 

1 Ep, hid., vol. XI, p. 278. 
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Tivarakhcta and Achalapiira, ^^hIch arc undoubicdlv idciUKal wiih 
Inaiklud in the Bctul Oiitrict and IdliLhpiir in the Aniraoii 
Ohstiict. The liver Ainbevivaka, on the south bank ol vvhkh 

Tivaiakhc^ wms situated, is plainlv' the modern Aniblioia which lltnvs 
by Tivarkhcd. These identifications clearlv proved tliat this 

Klstrakiita family hailed iiom Vidarbha. 

Attempts h.ive since been made to eomieet ilie Imperial 

kastrakiita dynasty ioiinded b\ i-)antivarman vviih this ro\'ai lamily ol 
Vidarbha. Dr. Altekar in his historv (»1 the Riistrakutas has shown 

how the two tamihes mav have been related.' 

Diirt;aiaja 
(A.D. 57^-590) 

I 

Ciov indaraja 

(A.D. 590-610) 

, I 

Svamikaraja 
(A.D. 610-6^0) 

I 

Nannaraja alia, ^ iiddhasiira 

(A.L\ 6^e)-65<)) 

I 

Dantivarman 
(A.D. 650-670) 

Indi a-Priehc hhakaraja 
(A.l^. 670-690) 

I 

(jovmdai aja 
(A.D. 690-710) 

. I 

Kark.i 1 

(A.D. 710-75..) 

I 

iiulia I 

(A.D, 7 JO- 745 ) 

I 

Dantidiirt;.! 

(A.D. 745-756) 

1 

Krsn., 1 

(A.D. 756-775) 

2 Altckan J h(' Rdstnik fttits ionl then Timrs, p 10 
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A Note on the Tivdrkhccl Plates of Nannaraja 

lualtcr IS now [)lacccl entirely bcyoiul doubt bv the cliscovciy ol a 
iicw' sec of plates of the same Rastrakuta king Nannaraja-Yudtlhasura, 
clateel m $aka 615 (A.D. 693-4) in tlu* Akola District of Berar''. 
lliese plates in then text closely agree with the Multai plates. Then- 
date is also not far removed from that of the latter, while there is a 
diderenee of as many as 62 years between their date and the date 
of tile Tivarkhed plates. There does not, therefore, appear anv doubt 
that the rivarkhed plates are spurious. 

I he dates 6.615 and 6.631 of the Akola and Multai grants 
respectively show that Nannaraja-Yuddhasura Hourished in the 
period A.D. 690-715. The dates of his ancestors mentioned in both 
these plates may be conjecturally fixed as follows — 

Durgaraja 
lA.D. 630-650) 

I 

Govmdaiaja 
(A.D. 650-670) 

, I 

Svamikaraja 
(A.D. 670-690) 

I 

Nannaraja 
(A.D. 690-7 1 5 ) 

(Knoss’i) dates A. D 6(^3 and 71 

Nanii.uaja could not, thtiefoie, ha\'e been an ancestor ol Daiui- 
diirga. ls\o dated records ol the reign of Dantidurga have been 
discovered so lar, the bllora jdates siijiposed to be dated in 

6. 66^ and the Samangaej plates purporting to be dated in 6. 675 
(A.D. 75 0* Both these (kites arc unreliable. 1 have shown 
elsew liere' “ that the date ol the lillora plates is not 6aka 66^, but 
Kalacini 465. The Samangac-l plates ha\e lightly been regarded as 
suspicious. There is, however, no doubt that Dantidurga Hourished 
in the first half of the eighth century A.D. (c/rc^/ A.D. 7 1 0-7 50). 

11 1 hesc I’laus h.ivc Incii puhlnhed in ihe Mauithi Monthly Puitiga bv 
Dr. Y K. Deshpande. 

12 Sec* iny aiuele nn Daniuliiiga, the boiiiulei of the Impeiial Ra.stiakuta 
Powei ; Ic) be [ ublished in a* Ind .dnt. 

1 ^ hp. Ind, vol. XIV, p. 121 , In 3 
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He was preceded by Hve ancestors, vu. D.intivarinan, India 1, 
Govinda I, Karka I and Indra II. Calculatini; on the basis o[ ao 
\ ears for a genciation, the first of these may have Hounshed in tlie firsi 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. He could nor, theiefore, have 
been a successor of Nannara)a who as we have seen tlounshed about a 
century later. 

The ancestors of Danridurga were thus conuinporaries, noi 
successors, of the forefatlicrs of Nannaraja^Yudilhroura. The two 
branches of the great Rastrakutn familv were ruling contemporaneous 
Iv — one over the Aurangabad District (ancient Xlfilaka counttv) and 
the other over Berar (ancient Vidarbha). !n fact no records of the 
Imperial lamily have found in the Central Provinces and Btaar till the 
time of Krsna I, the uncle and successor of DaiuiduiLni' ' . 

The Imperial Idniily did not thercfoie oripjndlly hdil jrotn 
Vuliirbhd, 

V. V. Mikamu 


The eatlicst giant of the faniilv disaivered in C P. and Htt.ir is ilu 
Bhanchik grant dated S, 69^ (A.D. 772J. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OP LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN SANSKRIT by S. Knppuswami Sastri, Madras, 1945^ D/C 
octv. 94 pp. 

Tbotigli discussions on the ancient Indian literary criticism is 
aval lablc in the wntint^s of many scholars, yet it cannot be said 
that the subject has been treated anywhere with the attention and 
care it deserves. The present brochure being the work of a veteran 
Sanskntist like the late Knppuswami Sascri will certainly draw attention 
of scholars to the importance of the subject and give inspiration to 
such of them as will undertake a comprehensive encjuiry in this line. 
In course of the four lectures which he delivered in the Institute 
loiinded in his honour the late K. Sastri has very ably shown that 
the poets as well as critics of the ancient India were not dogmatic in 
their outlook and some ol their views on the art and literature have 
remarkable similarity to that of the moderns. It is indeed a valuable 
addiiion to the study of the literature ol our ancient land. 

Manomohan Gnosii 

Tl-ih RRhlGIOUS BASIS Ob' THH FORMS OF INDIAN 
SOCIFTY, INDIAN CUITURF AND FNGFISH INFLLJENCF, 
FAST & WF.ST by A. K. Coomaraswamy, New York, 1546. Royal 
octv. 51 pp. 

The booklet containing one essay and two addresses bv the late 
A. K. Coomaraswamv treats the dilTercnt problems connected with 
the contact of the l:ast and the West. Being very able and close 
student of Arts and allied aspects of the oriental culture Coomaraswamy 
was highly competent to discuss these subjects. The vast range of 
literature which he referred to m course of his writings amply sliows 
his masterv over the subject taken up by him for exposition. It may 
be unhesitatingly said that these essays will greatly contribute towards 
a mutual understanding of the Fast and the West which is so very 
badly needed at this critical period of the world’s history. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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KHNOPANISAD-IiHASYA by Sn cJikcI bv 

K. C. Varaclacbari aiul D. T. Tatacharya, Tiiiipaii 1945* Koval 
ocev. 22 + 18 pp. 

The Upanisacls arc ainoir^ the nchcM lKriLat;c\s o( liulia. IjeiiiL; 
the results of the lifelong spiritual eiuleavours of the seers (rsi) oi old 
they have given solace to Indians from the beginning of iheii histoiy. 
But due to a dillerenee of training aiul sectarian alliliatioii ihe 
commentators understood the texts of these great \vi tks in ilixeigent 
ways. This gave rise to vaiying interpretations of the I 'p-'^^'^^ds. 
Rangaramanuja whose bhasya on the Kcfu, i p. is being levKwtd 
here was a Tamil and lived more than mx centuiies after Sankaia. 
Kangaramanuja’s bha.yyd is written in a simple language and is liee injiii 
the excess of scholasticism charaetenstK of late writers ol this class. 
The present editors have done their work excellently. The text oi the 
Upani.yul and the blnly)!d have been edited here with van. tilts and a 
literal translation of both has been given for the benefit of :;eneral 
scholars. 

M.xnomoiian (iIlUSJl 


AKBARSAHI-^sRI^GAKADARPANA C)I PADMASUNDARA 
edited by K. Madhava Krishna Sarimg Anup Sanskrit Libiai), 
Bikaner, 1943. Demy octv. pp. xxxvii + 47 -f bo. 

The present work was written by Padmasiiiulara, a )ain sjiolar in 
the court of Akbar, the great Mughal emperor ol India. Oimposcd in 
imitation of Rudrata’s ^rnganUtlaka it has as its original Leatiiit the 
illustrative stanzas addressed to the patron Akbar. Fhough its literary 
merit is not very high, yet it is not without some histoiical inipon 
tance; for it shows very clearly that the enlightened Xliishni itilcis of 
India were liberal enough to encourage the cultivation ol Sanskiit. 
The editor of the work has done his duty tjuite creditably. 1 hs 
well written introduction gives all available information relating to the 
a u t hor Padmas u nd ar a . 

Srngarasanpuam printed as an ap[>endix to this vuliiint is a svoik 
with a similar theme. But it is much shorter aiul is Irom tlu pot 
of one Handeva-misra, who seems to be a very late aiuhoi . I his 
will be considered useful by the students of Indian lyrics of lo\c. 

Manomoiian Gnosii 
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jAflUHI'.DA, by Kshiti Moli.iii Sen : Published by the Visva- 
bb; UMLi* Graiuhalaya, 2, Haiikini Cliactcrji Street, Calcutta: Intro- 
duction +218 pp. -f Index. 

In this informative and interesting volume on Indian sociology, 
Professor Ksluti Mohan Sen deals with the most intricate and delicate 
prohlem vi/. caste system. Modern life has travelled far beyond 
the ken of old ideas and medieval beliefs, and many of us have, 
therelore, learnt to think and say that caste system, far from being 
toinpetent to govern the jn*inciples of social life, is at the bottom 
ot many of the social evils of the Hindus, and serves as a bar to 
transactions both cultural and material, between India and the world 
outside. And Professor Sen proposes m these pages to illustrate 
wall copious references from ancient lore, meJixval texts and modern 
books, the justification of this view. 

The themes round which the drilt of the book centres are that 
the caste system, originally unknown to the Aryans, was adopted by 
them on entering into India from the primitive un-Aryans, from 
whom also tliey derived the cult of hlfakti and doctrine of pHia\ that 
even then neither the Vedic Aryans had any scruple about practising 
the antiloma form of intermarriage, nor Brahmanhoocl was a monopoly 
oi the caste Brahmins, since it could be attained by non-Brahmins 
including sons of Sudras by virtue of knowdedge and personality; that 
when the rigors of caste s)'sCcm became more and more pressing from 
the age ot the Smrtis onwards, a section of liberals amongst the high 
castes was not lacking to advocate a degree of rights and privileges to 
the Sfidras of the Aryan fold as also to un-Aryan or non-Aryan 
peoples; that two distinct currents of culture, Aryan and tin^Aryan, 
are clearly visible in the stream of Indian civilisation ; that caste 
system IS alone responsible for that the multitude of Indian population, 
which is composed of the Siidra community including the womenfolk 
who are, as a matter of fact, classed with the Sudras in so far as 
the performance ot the Wdic rites etc. are concerned, has been 
precluded from making contribution to the humanity of the 
world; that notwithstanding all impediments - the Sudras and the 
women have succeeded to contribute something tangible to the store 
of religion, culture and thought of India; and that caste system, 
against which a reaction has already set in, being abolished altogether, 
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would be calculating to do infinite good to the Indian nationalitv and 
world culture. Professor Sen tells all this in his usual narrauve su lc. 
and one wonders at the volume of evidences explored fioin divuse 
sources of information in favour of his contention, h is, ho\ve\er, 
more through the eyes of the social thinker than the sLiklent of histnr\- 
that the author has envisaged his subject, and neither, therefore, ehroiio 
logical sequence nor link between chapters uanctrned lus thought miuh. 
But the researcher who would betake himself to the task ol huildine, 
up a historical edifice on this issue of fact, or against it, — foi thtu is 
another side of the whole question embracing ecpiallv Logeiu aigunicnis 
to keep the balance in equipoise, — would find aluindant maieiials in 
this book to utilise. 


N. N. Das (u pj a 


MTMAMSA DAR!sANA (m Bengali), h\’ .‘sii Siikhamas^ 
Bhaltncharyya : Published by the Visvahh iiati Cjianthalaya, 

Bankim Chatterji Street, Calctuta; 48 j)p. 

The average Bengalis' knowledge of the* \ 1 Imaiiisa philosophy 
is, in a word, meagre. If, therefore, air/ dissei tat ion, essays, in 
Bengali, to give within a narrow e()m])ass a ( lear cxj)osuion rd il>e 
fundamentals of the philosophv as a system, explaining at the sam<‘ 
lime in a simple manner the technicalities that arc* insoUed wnh 
it anJ the terminologies rhat are peculiar to 11, should he in 
great demand by the educated puhlu of Bx ngal. And siuli a iieaiis( 
IS the little monograjdi under re\iew'. It is neither ol the nature* 
of a distiuised coinmentarv or gloss on the Adh^iiy^n or . ^ 

o[ iUc Mlmcimsd Snirds.wox a clever attempt to represent the \ie-us 
of one particular school or person m the domain of Mimaiiisa. ( )n 
the contrary, it is a sort of useful aid to the study e)f the system 
as a whole bv the beginner, who w'ould get from it a fair idea of 
what it is and is not. The ideological and metaphysual difterences 
of the Bhatta-mata with the (nirtt'rnnld on essential j>c)mis, put 
side by side, w'ill help the reader all the more. 


N. N. D\s Cii'Pi \ 
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SaNTIDEVER BODHICARYAVATaRA (the BodhicaryavatSra 
of Sniiticlevn, done into Bengali), by Sri Siijit Kumar Mukho- 
padhyaya : Published by the VisvabhfiratT, 2, Bankim Chatterjec 
Street, Calcutta: Introduction + 92 pp. 

Botli Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s edition of Santideva’s Boclhicdrya- 
vdUird published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Bengali 
rendering of the same by Swami Hanharananda Aranya under the 
patronage of the late Gojxildas Chaudhiiri, the munificent zemindar 
of Sherpur, have long been out of market, and long has the want of 
this work been felt by students of lUiddhism in this country. The 
appearance of tliis fresli translation in Bengali of the BodhicdryFivatard 
bv Sri Siijit Kumar Mukhopadhyaya is, therefore, welcome. The 
j^resent volume contains the translation of the first eight of the ten 
chapters of the work. Quite conscious of the responsibilities attending 
his task the translator has sought, with success, faithfulness to the 
original and yet lucidit) of exposition all through. He follows, in 
clearing up, th(‘ commentary oi Prajhakaramati, which together with 
only two others lying in Tibetan translation, those of Atisa Dipahkara 
and Vibhuticandra, is known to constitute the total number of 
commentaries on .so highly interesting and excellent a work. Tb.e 
diflicult terms and technical expressions are ex[)lained in footnotes as 
well as in a separate glossary at the end. Of this compendium of 
Maha\'ana teaching.s, the ninth and tenth chapters relate to philosophy, 
and ihe translator reserves the rendering and elucidation of these two 
chapters (or a separate volume, which, let iis hope, will soon follow 
in publication. 


N. N. Das Gupta 


MAI IaBH ARATER SAMAJA (Society as in the Aidhdhhdrdtdy 
in Bengali), bv Sri Sukhamaya Bhattacharvya, SastrT, Saptatirtha: 
Published bv the Visvabharatl Book-stall, 2, Bankim Chatterji Street, 
Calcutta : Introduction -1-521 pp. -f Index. 

This book on society as depicted in the Great Epic of India is, 
to say the minimum of it, a valuable addition to Bengali literature. 
Though more of the nature of a classified index than a research work 
properly so called, it is an outcome of enormous indiistr\' and patience, 
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and to a student, young or advanced, of ancient Indian historv and 
culturcnt merits to be ranked in value and utilit\' with main of the 
best research works we have. Unlike Sorensen’s Index to the ALihj- 
bhdrata, which is a laconic analysis of the contents of the hpic chapter 
bv chapter in each fyarvan, the book under review puts together the 
available data under a heading in a paragraph, several sulIi paragiaphs 
constituting a section of a part or book. To the sliulent, therefore, 
its appeal is fundamentally superior, not only from this point of view 
but also for that it reproduces at the same tunc the rele\anL Sansktit 
verses under each topic in footnotes. 

The book is divided into three parts v\ hereof ilie first one is piirelv 
on matters social. A considerable portion ol the seeoiul pan, 
however, deals with Rdjadhdrma or duties of a king and polity, while 
the third part concerns itself vvitji Ayurveda, Jyoti.yi aiul the various 
jdulosophical systems referred to in the . lusiilieation 

of the term Samdjd, ns in the title of the hook, to iiKlude within its 
range of denotation many of the matters of the second and third |>aiis 
need not seriously be questioned in view of their expcdicney to the 
needs of the students, but some of the topics of the second part, ( 
dhdrma, devatd^ ahnik^y sraddbd etc. had better go in the third pan. 
Nevertheless, the author’s survey of the subject is not inctelv compre- 
hensive but perhaps complete, too, there being hardly any salient 
point left for inclusion. If such a book had long Ix’Vn in demand 
for constant references, liere is the hook lhat has su[)plied u, and 
that will earn for flie author the gratitude ol .ill Indologysi s. 


N. h\s C.i 1 ] A 
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Archiv Orientainf, vol. XVI, no. S-4 (March, 1919) 

Pavj l PoI'c iiA. — Cdrvdkdclchaima'ddrUnnm , Passages arc quoted 

from literature reflecting the outlook of Carvaka’s atheistic philo- 
sophy and us reaction on ancunr Indian thought. 

— Ld Jyoli)drdtndmdld oj .^rlpdtibhdttd^ The ]yotisd-rdtndmFild, an 
astrological work f)t 20 chapters is being edited and translated 
into French. Si\ chapters of the text appear in this instalment. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, vol. Xlll, par 1 (1949) 

A. 1-. P)ASIIAM . — Recent Work on the Indus Civihzdtion, While 
writing on the Revised I ul it ion of Mackay ’s Indus CwiliZdtion ^ 
the wniet raises three important questions on the subject not yet 
satisfactorily solved vi/.. Did the Indus people come into contact 
with ihc Vcdic Aryans? What language did they speak? And 
how far has ilu‘ir uikure influenced that of post-Vedic Hinduism? 

Journal of the Bihar Research Scciety, 

vol. XXXIV, pts. Ill iV IV (Sc|>i-l)t‘(‘.194S) 

K. K. Dafia. — Sffdh /Ihun U\\ Agony dnd /IppcdL Shah Alam II, 
the powerless Xliighal Fmperor of the i8ih century sent repeated 
a[)peals to different quarters, including the Fnglish m C>alcutta, 
for help in his disiress. 

IF P. SiNllA. — Uednng^ of N u.mu^mntks on the History of the J.dter 
Iftiperidl (inptd.s. 

T. Ch AinwAML’riiAM .— Cods of Ildrdppd, The paper con- 
tliules ihat 1 larappa represents a phase of Wdic culture akin to 
Classical Hinduism, The gods in seals and images found at 
1 larappa are interpreted here as Vcdic gods. 

PHANAVAN'\Nn \.— the Site of the Roydl University of Vikrdmdsild, 
\hllages of Oriya and Antichak with their surrounding regions 
contain extensive brick and stone remains. This site, which is 
only a few miles from Kahalgaon in Bihar, is conjectured to have 
been the ancient Vikramasila. 
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Journal of tho Ganganatha J Ha Research Institute, vol. V, pt. i 

R. C. Hazra . — Gdnapati Worship and the U dealing ui(h it. 
The worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka is traccil hack to an carlv 
period. Originally Vinayakas, four in nuinher, wcie ugarded as 
malevolent demons putting obstacles to men s wotk. Ciraduaily 
the four had fused into one elephant-headecl Ganapati who hesame 
a remover of obstacles also. At a later peiiod C^anapati w.is 
included among the ‘live deities QKUKayatana) and the seel oi 
the Ganapatyas came into being. No early Piuaiuc woik ileals 
exclusively with the w'orship of Ganapati. 

SUKLS ChanDRV Hani-RJI — Marriage in Old and Medieval Innoal 
according to Snirti Mibandhas. 

K. C. Pandly. — Sanskrit Drama in a C.oiti paralive Light. I he 
conception oi drama as rellectcd in the works oi Bharata and 
Ahhinavagupta hears a marked similarity with the conception of 
Greek Drama as presented by Aristotle in his Poetics. 

P, NagarA)\ Rag . — Whitehead and Advaita \ edcinta of Sahkaia. 
A comparison. 

Jnanlndra Lal Maii'MPAR, — Gandapadas Kaiiku (Alatasanu). 

The last chapter (alataGiiui) of Gaiidaj)ada\ kaiikas on the 
Mandfikyoparmad has been rcndeied into Lnglish with a running 
exposition to show its Buddhistic character. Relevant passages 
from the Lankdvdtii'di/ili'ii iirc given. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XVJI, i-ait I 

C. hvhCKL— The Three Rcccmion.^ of the VelniUi Ranuiy.vui. 

Divergences in the three versions of the Runutyam — the Southern, 
the b’engali .ind the North-Western— have been notetl in a euin- 
parativc table and the genesis of the lecensions is siiggesied. 

H. N. R\HD\L.—SanskrU and Greek Melra. 

G. S. Cm— E arly Kadamla Chronology. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain anU Ireland. 

11)40, parts 1 & - 

H. W. Bailey. — Candra and Canda, In a fragmental) Buddhist 

Sanskrit text of Khotan the epithet of Kanaiska (- Kaniska) had 
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been found in the form Cadrra wliich is regarded to be a 
Kliotancsc spelling of Indian Canclra or Canda, Two other 
allusions to Kaniska in Central Asia are noted here. The form 
Kanafkc occurs in the language of Agni and Kuci, and m Sogdian 
there is a reference to Kaniska and his stupa. 

Philoscphical Quarterly, \oU XXII, no, 1 (Apiil, llUO) 

N, Kamaciiandran. — Canccpl of Mnkti in Indian Philosophy, 
Some sJiools of Indian Philosophy — Buddhism, Nyaya-Vaisc- 
sika, Samkhya-Yoga and Purva Mlnanisa hold that mukti is a 
state of absence ol misery, w'hile others — Jainism and Vedanta 
regard midkli to be a state of perfect happiness. 

Sino-Indian Journal, vol. 1, pait II {Dotomber, 

Kam i A Prasad Jain. — Jainii>m and China. F.icis and legends liave 
been given in the paper to show that ‘the contact of Jainism 
and the Jainas with China is one of remote antiquity . 

pRAbiiAT Kumar MuKiinRjrL. — Indian Lneratme in Central Aiia, 
Prevalence of Buddliism among the Si-Hia (Tangut Hmpirc) 
and the inlluence of Sanskrit and__ Prakrit among the Bru-za 
and the I la-za j)e()ple form the subject-matter ol this article. 

S. C. Sarkar. — A Tibetan Account of Nagarjuna, A short life- 
sketch in Tibetan toirether with an I nulish Translation and Notes 
IS published. 

N. Ai YAS WAMI Sas TR i . — Bnddhi:>t Secular Litcraliirc. References 
to Buddhist poets and dramatists as also writers on potties, erotics 
and polity are given in this. note. 

SunT Kumar 'MuKHOPAUiiYA\ a. — 'The Spirit of Mahaydna 

Biiddhi sm^ 

V. G. Nair. — Buddhist Literature in South India. 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd. 
9, Panchaiiaii Ghosc Lane, Calcutta. 
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A FEW OFINION8 

Mm. Ofa H. IP. 8aitrl| Bony Uemhtr, lioyal AsmUe Society. The 

ifl becoming more and more nsefol, more and more learned. Yon deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public bv focussing so many eminent writers m 
your Quarterly .. X am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 
yours IS the most informing. 

8rof* A Ba Keith writes m his History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 19S8), 
prefac^ xxTni,fii.— -^'Oongratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestire work on a wide range of topics.** ^ 

^rof, 8« K. Bstvalkar of Poona— I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent QuaHerly; it is a journal that few onentid 
students can afford to be without 

Or* M. Walleier«-<-I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained m it your 1. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

tPfOL 6. W. Hopitiiii of Oonn.— I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof, t. Finot. --read with an undeoreasing interest yonr excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Frof. M. WIfitemitx —It is full of highh interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship ft promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History 

Frof* H« Jooohi*— X have perused your Quarterly with great interest * I 

may have oeoaston to oontnbuto to it now and then 

Frof, J. Jolty of Germany— I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Frof* Jiiloi 8IJ4^.— It to very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are disottssed ta It. 

Frof* Uiuii do Lo VOItoo FoumIii*— I t is a great pleasure to read ♦your 

excellent Quarterly. i' 

Sohrador.— Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
oecoming ^ ler as Indian snbjeots are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the IMS, of Great Britam and Ireland. 

Dr* Otto 8trauoi*^I am very well pleased with yoUr Journal askd I hope it will 
be as interesting and aueoesaful as the bygone years. 

Frof. J. FrryluHit,— L*interet des articles publles dsns voire revue ne m*a pas 
eohappe Cat une puhttoatioo de premiere ordre, tm vadee eat mi 
instruotive 

Or, E. J. Them**.— Hie Indiwi Histonoe! haa «lir«n ettowted dm 

as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I reaitoe how 
imek a»8 depends on wise editorship I tbtak yon w doing « grant w«fk 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

FiOln iDrtoAlti Uoln-Oongratulate vou on the truly ^national' work 3^0 are 
doing for Mother India Your Quarterly is the west evidence of the 
pro|^ aoofunptished by Indiaii scholHiii in these last yeaiOt « pvwgmes tiial I 
followed wHh a fmeere joy. 

THE CaiXtJTTA ORIINTAI. t*RESS, 1^1) 

S, Pmskanm 0ho$^ Cms, Cettmm 
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Achaemenian Rule in India"" 

The Cambridge History of India has tlcvoiccl an iiiuisiiallv 
space^ to ‘Persian Dominions in Northern India’. Dr. A. V, \V. 
Jackson, who wrote this chapter, has elaborately discussed the cjuestion 
whether Cyrus ruled in India, .and after citing conflieting Greek 
authorities comes to the conclusion that “even if there are )usi grounds 
for doubting that Cyrus actually invaded Northern India, there can 
be no question that he did campaign in the territories corresponding 
to the present Afghanistan and Baluchistan”.* In the case of Danus 
he accepts, without much discussion, on the basis of the inscriptions 
at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam and the statement of Herodotus, 
the view first propounded by V. A. Smith that the Persian Dominion 
comprised “the course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, includ- 
ing the whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion ol 
the Panjab, east of the Indus”. He suggests, however, that it probably 
reached as far as the Bcas, Lastly, he maintains that ‘this dominion 
prevailed even to the end of the Achacmcnian sway in jjo B.C.’ ‘ 

These three propositions, specially the last two, rest on such weak 
foundations, that it is somewhat strange that students of Indian history, 
far from challenging, have tacitly accepted them as fairly reprcseiumg 
the actual state of things.* I propose to discuss them one by one. 

* This paper was communicated to the Oriental Conlerentc lieid in Bninl).iy, 
in November, 1949, could not be read on account of the nbsciuc of the 
author. It is printed here with the perni'Ssion of die nutlioritic's of tin Clcaifcencc. 

1 CHI.y vol. I, pp. 329-341. 2 Ibid., p. 3 * P- 34 *- 

4 Cf. e.g. Dr. H. Raychaudhu.i in Pol. Hist. A tic India. 4 th Edition, 
pp, 193-196 
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Achaemenian Rule in India 


I. The Conquests of Cyrus 

While Dr. Jackson has taken great pains to collect all relevant 
materials from Greek writings that are likely to throw any light on 
the subject, anti has not ignored even folk-tales and popular beliefs 
or superstitions of a much later date, he has completely ignored the 
Indian evidence that has an undoubted bearing on it, e.g, the Buddhist 
account of the kingdom of Gandhara, which comprised both Peshawar 
valley and the Western Panjab. Special importance attaches, in this 
connection, to the information gathered from Indian literature, that 
Pukkusati, king of Gandhara, sent an embassy and a letter to king 
Bimbisara of Magadha and also defeated Pradyota, king of Avanti."' 
As Pradyota was a contemporary of both Bimbisara and his son 
Ajatasatru, he did not probably come to the throne before or 
530 B.C., and Pukkusati also may be regarded as ruling m Gandhara 
about tliat time. He would be thus a contemporary of Cyrus who 
established his power and authority in 5ZJ9 B.C. and died twenty 
years later in 529 B.C. On general grounds, therefore, we can hardly 
credit Cyrus with the conejuest of the trans-Indus borderlands in the 
region round Peshawar, until sonic positive evidence is forthcoming. 
Such evidence is, however, lacking. Our oldest authority, Herodotus, 
merely refers to Cyrus’s campaigns against the Bactrians and Sacac, 
His further statement that Cyrus conquered every nation in Upper 
Asia IS too vague and general, and evidently does not refer to India, 
which he mentions later in connection with Darius. To this may be 
added the explicit statement of Nearchus that Cyrus planned an expedi- 
tion against India through Gedrosia (Baluchistan) but lost his entire 
anuv, excepting seven men, in that region. Megasthenes also explicitly 
states that the Persians did not invade India but merely approached 
it when Cjrus was marching against the Massagetac. As against all 
this eviclence both Indian and Greek, there is only the statement of 
Xenophon that “Cyrus brought under his rule Bactrians and Indians”. 
Apart from the vague nature of the statement, we shall see later that 
some tribes in Afghanistan were actually called Indians, and therefore 
even accepting Xenophon’s assertion as true, it docs not imply any 
invasion, far less conquest, of North India. Dr. Jackson also refers 

5 Ibid,, p. 125; Buddhist India, p. 28; La Cote, Essay on Gunadhya (Eng. 
Tr. p. 176). 
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to Xenophon's account of an embassy sent to Cvrus by an Indian kin<; 
with a sum of money, as “possibly supporting the idea of some sort 
of suzerainty over Northern India”.*^ But even if we accept tlic 
story as true, it is difficult to see how some money paid by an Indian 
king — on what account we do not know — could be construed as “direct 
consideration’* “from the overlord of Noithetn India”.* As noted 
above, the Indian king might for anything we know be a local tribal 
chief in Afghanistan. In any case to construe bin as ‘oxeilortl of 
Northern India’ can only be regarded as a fantastic idea. l:verv 
student of Indian history knov^s as a matter of fact chat no such 
overlord existed in North India in the days of Cyrus. 

But there arc good grounds to doubt the truth of the whole story. 
It is said that Cyrus received this money before his \\ar against 
Croesus of Lydia. Not more than two years intervened between the 
conquest of Media, which raised Cyrus into a position of great power 
and importance from that of a petty local chief, and his attack on 
Lydia. During this period his hands must have been full in Meso- 
potamia, and it is difficult to believe that he found time and (ij>por- 
tunity to extend his political influence, far less actually lead an 
expedition, in Northern India. On the whole Xenophon’s story of 
the Indian embassy hardly deserves any credit, and even if true, does 
not prove anything about his suzerainty in North India. 

We may therefore conclude that there is absolutely no grouiul for 
holding, even as a hypothesis, that Cyrus ever invaded North India 
or enjoyed suzerainty over it. To say, as Dr. Jackson does, “that 
there arc just grounds for doubting it” is hardly in consonance 
with known facts and betrays a preconceived bias in favour of the 
Persians. 

As regards the campaigns of Cyrus in Indian borderland, the 
older authorities arc all silent on this point. Herodotus merely 
mentions the Bactrian and Saka conquests, and Megasthencs refers to 
the campaign against the Massagetae, who lived beyond the Oxus. 
Ctesias states that “Cyrus died in consequence of a wound inflicted in 
battle by an Indian in an engagement when the Indians were fighting 


6 Op. at., p. 330. 

7 Op, at., p. 331. 
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on the side o{ the Derbikes and supplied them with elephants.*'® But 
we do not know the exact location of the Derbikes. Xenophon’s 
sweeping assertion that Cyrus brought into subjection all the nations 
from Syria to the Erythraean sea is on a par with his statement quoted 
above that Cyrus brought under his rule Bactrlans and Indians.'* 

It is not till we come to a much later age, when more than six 
hundred years had passed since the time of Cyrus, and the Achaeme- 
nian empire had almost become a romantic legend, that we get for the 
first time details of Cyrus’s conquests in Indian borderland. Thus 
Arrian \vrites at the very beginning of his Indika: “The regions 
beyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, up to the river 

Kophen, by two Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the Assakenoi 

They w'crc in old times subject to the Assyrians, then after a period 
ol Median rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to Cyrus, the son 
of Cambyses, the tribute from their land which Cyrus had imposed.” 

Now Arrian’s reference to the successive' conquests of Afghanistan 
by tlie Assyrians and Medes has not been seriously taken, as it is not 
supported by any evidence and is never mentioned by any old autho- 
rity. As regards Persians, while conquest in later times is vouched 
for by independent and reliable evidence, no such authority exists for 
the time of Cyrus. The entire statement of Arrian therefore may be 
regarded as no better than popular legends, and the conquest by 
Cyrus, in particular, may be merely an anticipation of later events, 
or confusion betwTen an earlier and a later king (Darius). 

A century later, Pliny refers to the destruction of a city called 
Capisa by Cyrus. This is usually taken to be the well-known Kapisa, 
north of Kabul. But some identify it with Kapisa-kani, the name 
of a stronghold in Arachosia mentioned in the inscriptions of Darius^**. 
But whatever w'e might think of this, such an isolated statement by a 
writer, who flourished about seven hundred years after the event in 
question, does not carry much weight. 

8 Jack sou 'snvs . “The Dcrhikcs might thcrcfoic he snppcsed to have been 
locntal somewhere near the Indian ft on tier, but the sub;ect is still open to debate'* 
(pp. at., p. 330). As meicenaiy sV)ldiers often huiglit in distant places, it is 
not necessary nor even leason.ihle to locate the Derbikes near the Indian frontier 
simply on this ground. 

i/ an., I, 330. 


10 Ihtd., p. 332, fn. i}. 
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This is all the evidence on which Dr. Jackson relies. It hardly 
supports the view expressed by him, viz. that “there can be no cjues- 
tion that he (Cyrus) did campaiirn in the territories corresp: ndint^ to 
the present AEghanistan and Baluchistan'’ or that “it is ctriain...tliat 
his conquests included the districts of Drangiana, Sattaoydia. and 
Gandaritis, verging upon the Indian borderland'’. “ So far as we 
know there is not even any later tradition crediting him with these 
conquests. As regards Gandaritis or Gandhara it wm, , as noted above, 
a powerful independent kingdom in his time, according to early Indian 
literature. Dr. Jackson, who ignores any such evidence, relics impli- 
citly upon vague and general or isolated statements of a much later 
age, but even these are loo slender a basis for his wade conclusions. 
On the whole the only reasonable inference which one may diaw' after 
impartially considering all the evidence may be stated as follows, by 
slightly changing the wordings of Dr. Jackson quoted above at the 
beginning : While it is altogether out of the question that Cyrus 
actually invaded Northern India, there are just grounds for doubting 
that he led campaigns anywdicre in medern Afghanistan and Baincliis- 
tcTn. It may be mentioned in this connection that the C()n(|iK st of Iiulian 
borderland by Cyrus has been supported on a (hlfcaent giound in the 
following passage in Cambridge Amicnl Ili^stoty (IV. 1S3) : “Among 
the countries enumerated by Darius on the Behisiun inscription as having 
come to him with the crown arc Gandara ami Saitagydia, fioin wIikIi 
it may be inferred that Cynr> had already pushed the Peisian lonquests 
to the north-wxstern frontier of India aiul even to the souibein slopes 
of the Hindu Kush”. 

Now the wordings of the Behistun Ins. arc: “These countries 
that come to me; by the wdll of Ahuramazda. 1 was then king”.‘~ 
These do not imply tliat Darius got them as his inheritance. But the 
sense is made quite clear in the Persepolis inseri[)tion where Darius 
says j “By the will of Ahuramazda these (arc) the countries that I have 
conquered with (the help of) this Persian army.”' ' The wordirigs of 
the Naksh-i-Ruscam Ins., though somewhat different^ bear the same 
import. These arc : “By the will of Ahuramazda these (arc ) the 

11 Ihirl., pp. 333, 329-30. 

12 Siikumar Sen, Old Persian Inscnfttfnu, p. ft. 

13 Ibid., p. 93-4. 
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countries that 1 seized afar from Persia”.^ As the list that follows 
includes all the countries mentioned in the Bahistun Ins. it is difficult 
to hold that they were all conquered by Cyrus. 

11 . Extent of Dariuses Dominions in India 

Two inscriptions of Dnrius, one at Persepolis, and another near it 
at Naksh-i-Rustam, include both Gandhara and Hi(n)dii or Sindhu 
among the countries subject tl> that emperor. Another, found at 
Hamadan,^ ’ describes his empire as extending from Sindhu to Sparda. 
These epigraphic references leave no doubt that some time after the 
issue of the Behistun Inscription, which mentions Gandhara but not 
Sindhu, the latter region was conquered by Darius who was already 
master of Gandhara. 

None of these records helps us to determine even approximately 
the boundaries of the Indian dominions ruled by Danus, for we have 
no definite idea as to the connotation of Sindhu. Although used as a 

n 

general name of India it included Afghanistan, south of the Hindu 
Kush, aiu! Seistan, in old times.’** This is also proved by Arrian who 
in a passage, quoted above, applies the name Indian to the peoples of 
Afghanistan living to the west of the Indus and north of the Kabul 
river. It is therefore by no means certain that the country, specifically 
called Hi(n)du, which was subject to the authority of Danus, comprised 
any territory to the east of the river Indus. The very fact that the 
name Hindu occurs in a long list of countries, each of which denotes a 
small specific geographical region, seems to preclude the idea of its 
being used in a vague general sense indicating India. It might refer 
to the lower Indus valley which was specifically known as Sindhu, 
and is mentioned as such in Batidhayana Dharma-Sfttra, composed 
at a date not far from the time of Darius. But it may also denote 
some other region to the cast or west of the Indus. 

Although Herodotus cannot be regarded as a very reliable authority 
in the matter, his statements have been accepted by Dr. Jackson as a 

1 4^ IhuL, p. 98. 

i::; Ihtd., p. 114. 

16 Tills point has hctn fully cliscussccl bv Dr. Jackson (Op. cit., pp. 324-328) 
who quotes with approval the following statement of James Darmesteter: 

Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts (Kabul and Seistan) which in fact 
in the two centuries before and after Chiist wc’c known as White India,” 
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supplementary evidence in favour of Iris view that the Indian Joiimuons 
of Darius included the whole of Panjab and Sindh. But the details 
furnished by the Greek historian seem to indicate onlv Sindh as the 
Satrapy of Darius. For he says (III. 98-102) that ‘in addition ro the 
Indians subject to Darius, there arc otlier Indians orer whom Darius 
had 110 authority. Sonic of these dwelt in the marshes aloiiD ihe tnci 
(i.c. Indus) and lived on raw fislT. ‘-Eastward of these Indians weic 
another tribe who arc wanderers and live on raw Hesh'\ Northward 
of these were Indians of another tribe ‘who live on the l)order of the 
city Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica — the part ol Imiia where 
lies the sandy desert from which they procure the gold dust:’. Piesum- 
ably these were the Indians who acknowledged the su/craiiuy ol Darius 
and paid him as tribute 360 talents of gold-dust which exceeded th.it 
of every other people, Eor it is by way of explaining how^ the Indians 
get plentiful supply of gold that Herodotus tells us the sioiy ol the 
Indians and narrate how those, mentioned last, procured the gold fiom 
the desert. At the betrinnine of the account also Herodotus tells us 
that beyond the Indus the whole country is desert on account of the 
sand. Whatever may be the worth of Flerodotus’s account 11 is fully 
in keeping with the view that India meant Sindh, and onlv that part 
of It which lies above the Delta and immediately to the west of the 
desert formed part of the dominions of Darius. 

It is also necessary to discuss in this connection the naval expedition 
under Scylax which is taken as a further proof l)y Dr. Jackson of the 
“Persian annexation or control of the valley of the Indus from its upper 
course to the sea, including therefore the Punjab and Sind...”'-^ Our 
only source of information on this subject is the following passage ol 
Herodotus (IV. 44): “Wishing to know where the Indus emptied it- 
self into the sea he (L^arius) sent a number of men on whose tnichfuh 
ness he could rely, and among them Scylax of Cananda, to sail down 
the river. They started from the city of Caspatyrus, in the region 
called Pactyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direeiion to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and after a voyage of thirty 
months reached the place from which the Egyptian king... sent 
the Phoenicians to sail round Libya. After this voyage was completed, 
Darius conquered the Indians and made use of the sea in those parts , 


17 Op. at., p. 336. 
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Dr. Jackson holds that Caspatyrus, from which place the squadron 
started, was a place in the Gandhara country situated on the Kabul river 
near its junction with the Indus. Tliis location is evidently due to 
the explicit statement that the squadron sailed in the eastern direction. 
But Dr. Jackson altogether ignores the fact that in a previous passage 
(III, 102), quoted above, Herodotus has mentioned the city of Caspa- 
tyrus in Pactyica, as being quite close to the Lower Indus Valley border- 
ing on the desert. The city of Caspatyrus, from which Scylax started, 
must have therefore been on the Lower Indus, and may be located 
near about modern Shehwan where the Indus, which so long runs 
south, takes a sharp bend towards the east. It is impossible in view 
of the changes in the course of this river to locate the place more 
definitely. But there is absolutely no ground to locate it in Gandhara 
or upper course of the Indus, and the last sentence in the passage- 
quoted above from Herodotus viz. that after conquering the Indians 
he “made use of the sea in those parts'' makes it highly probable that 
the Indian kingdom conquered by Darius was on the lower course of 
the river. 

The arbitrary assumption that the squadron of Scylax sailed from 
the Upper Indus led Dr. Jackson to make an equally unwarranted 
inference “that Darius must previously have won by force of arms a 
firm hold over the territory traversed from the headwaters of the Indus 
to the ocean, in order to have been able to carry out such an cxpcdi- 
tion’\‘” Such an inference is highly illogical, and the expedition of 
Alexander to which he has drawn our attention hardly offers an ana- 
logy. bor a scientific exploration by a small party, whatever might be its 
ulterior motive, would hardly arouse any suspicion, far less opposition, 
such as would be encountered by an armed force proceeding by land 
and sea, and led by a notorious and ruthless general with the avowed 
object of conquering the peoples on his way. Fortunately there is not 
much scope of speculation in this instance, as Herodotus expressly 
states, in the passage cjuoted above, that Darius conquered the Indians 
after this voyage was completed. To reject this part of the statement 
of Herodotus in order to support an illogical inference based on a wrong 
interpretation of the other part hardly docs any credit to Dr. Jackson 
or strengthen his theory. On the whole there is nothing in Herodotus 


18 Ihui. 
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to support the view that Darius ruled over the Panjah, and .ill that he 
says quite fits in with the view^ that Sindlui, which formed a p.irt oi 
the Persian Empire, might refer to ihc well-known pros mce of Siiulh 
or rather a part of 

The different parts of his statement seem to indicate that Darms 
advanced through Gcdrosia, probably by the Bolan Pass roiiu\‘‘' 
and obtained a footing on the rio^ht bank of the Indus. Then he 
had tlic lower course of this river explored by Sevlax, and as it olfer<‘d 
a through passage to Egypt, lie conquered the terntoru s on tlie othei 
side of the Indus in order, as Herodotus says, to make use of the sea 
in those parts. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Herodotus cannot be 
credited with any accurate knowledge, cither of the geography oi 
India or of the history of Persian comjuests m that tounuy. W e 
cannot, therefore, regard as certain, merely on his authority, that 
Sindh was conquered by Darms. All tliat we can say is that it is 
a probable hypotliesis. 

If we leave Herodotus out of account, we have merely to depcaid 
upon the mention of ‘Hindu’ in the inscriptions, and there is no reason 
to think that it included or denoted any part of the Panjah. l*or 
‘Hi(n)du’ either corresponded to Sindhii, or might, with less prohahihty 
designate the Indians in general. Even il we take the hitter sense*, 
we need not look for them in the Panjah. Eor as we have seen above, 
the Astakcnoi and the Assakcnoi, living to the W'cst ol the* Indus and 
north of the Kabul river, arc expressly saitl to he Indians by Arnan. 
For all we know, they might be the ‘Hindus’ oi the epigr.iphic records 
who accepted the suzerainty of Darius. There are several circum- 
stances in favour of this view. In the first place the con<]uest oi 
Gandliara by Darius might bring him into tonihet with these peoples 
as was the case with Alexander. Secondly, the mention of Hactrians 
and Indians together, as in a passage of Xenophon ejuoted above, points 

19 It IS somewhat cuiious that wEiie Jack'^tJii rtgauls th( (Inminion oi Damis 
as extending up to the enihoiichnient of the Indus, he does not iu>U(e ih* in 
congruity of this assumption with il:e fuuluT staunu nl of Fff f oilnt iis, qimitd 
i)y him (p. 337), tliat there were* Indians still furtlier to th( south who weit* 
never subject to king Darius. Dul these Indians five in the open ’‘ca? 

20 In other words he successfully rc|x*atcd tlie expedition of Cvnis which, 
according to Ncarchus, ended in miserable failure. 
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towards these peoples as they were quite close to them. Thirdly, and 
this is very important, Megasthenes^^ clearly says that the Persians 
did not lead an army into India, but only approached its borders when 
Cyrus marched against the Massagetac. As this people occupied the 
country between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, obviously the writer 
must have meant by India not the Panjab but Kafiristan, ns the border 
ol the latter, and not of the farmer, would have been approached by 
Cyrus on his way to the Massagetac. 

There is one important argument in support of the view that 
the Indian dominions of Darius were not in the Panjab or Sindh, but 
lay on the other side of the Indus. It is the express statement made 
by more than one Greek writer that no foreigner before Alexander 
had conquered India. Thus Megasthencs says that India had never 
been ‘conquered by a foreign power except by Hercules and Dionysius 
and lately by tht Macedonians’. He even goes further and explicitly 
states that the Persians did not make an expedition into that country^*^. 
Arrian repeats this statement, and Nearchus, the admiral of Alexan- 
der, [iractically expresses the same view, though not in so many 
words. On the other hand Arrian asserts that the Indians to the 
west of the Indus submitted to the Persians. Immediately after this 
Arrian states that ‘the countries which lie to the cast of the Indus, I 
take to be India proper, and the people who inhabit them to be 
Indians”."*’ It would then follow that in the opinion of these Greek 
writers, India proper, 1. e. the country to the cast of the Indus, was 
not conquered by any foreigner before the time of Alexander. It is 
difficult to believe that such a statement would be made by them if 
they knew of the conquest of the Panjab by Darius. Nor is it 
conceivable that they were all ignorant of such an important fact. 

It IS gratifying to find that this view has been taken in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, though the joint authors of the chapter 
have not entered into any discussion of the subject. The relevant 
passage runs as follows: “The Persian province of India scarcely 
extended east of the Indus; but it paid in tribute far more than any 


21 IndUa, Tr. McCiindlc, p. 109. 

22 Ibtd., pp. 108-09. 

2^ Quoted by J.ickson, op at , p 331 
25 Indtca, p. 179. 


2^ Ibid., pp. 

26 Ibid, p. 181. 
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of the other provinces, and is likely therefore to have iiuliuled a veiy 
considerable tract of country between the mountains that separate 
Af<j;hanistan from India. 

To sum up. It IS not possible to locate, with even a tolerable det^tet 
of certainly, Hi(n)dii or Sindh mentioned as a subject country of Darius 
111 his inscriptions. It might be the well known province Siiullui or 
the region to the north of the Kribul and the west ol the Imhis rivei, 
for both of which, the use of the name m this period is vouched ioi 
by ancient authorities. 7 lie view now generally hehl that it donoted 
the Panjab, or even a considerable part ot it, is at best a mere hypo- 
thesis, unsupported by any positive evidence, and certainly does not 
stand on a better footing than the other two. 

III. Duraiion of Persian Dominions in the Panjab 

Dr. Jackson holds the view that “When Alexander reached the 
river Hyphasis..die had touched the extreme eastern limits ol the 
Persian domain,” and further states that “this domination prevailed 
even to the end ol the Achaemeiiian sway m ^ B.C.”'"' We 

must accordingly hold that Greek writers, like Megasthencs and 
Arrian, were not only ignorant of the history of Darius and Xcixcs 
who loom so large in the history of Greece, but told deliberate false- 
hood when they maintained that no foreigner had conejuered India 
before Alexander. For Megasthenes must have actually seen some 
vestiges of Persian rule in the Panjrib if it continued clown to ^ 
B.C. In any case he could not possibly have been unaware of it during 
his long stay in India as an ambassador, for he must have met many 
people who were grown up men during the Persian regime. It is also 
not a little curious that throughout his march from the Hindu Kush 
to the Beas Alexander never came across any sign of Persian rule 
which is supposed to hav'c lingered till tliat time. He fought numet' 
Otis battles with kings and peoples in the Panjab, Sindh and Aigha- 
nistan, but there is not even so much as a hint in the detailed narra- 
tive of his campaigns that these had anything to do with the Persians. 
Nor have we so far found in India any positive evidence of the Persian 

27 CAH., vol. IV, p. 183. Eduard Meyer also held that ‘Darius advanced ns 
fnr as the Indus' (Cf. the pa.ssagc quoted in CHI., I, 333'. 

28 Op. at., p. 341. 
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rule in the extensive plains of the Pan jab, though it is supposed to 
have lasted for nearly two centuries. 

The only evidence on which Dr. Jackson relies is the presence of 
an Indian contingent among the troops which accompanied Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece, or joined Darius 111 at Arbela. It 
should be remembered, however, that there is nothint;: to show that 
these Indian troops belonged .to the Panjab. As Dr. Jackson him- 
self points out, according to Arrian, ‘some of the Indian forces (who 
joined Darius III) were grouped wall their neighbours the Bactrians 
...and there were others called “Mountainous Indians” who followed 
the Satrap of Arachosia,’ — a territory known as White India. “These 
fiontier troops were supplemented by a small force {)f elephants belong- 
ing to the Indians who lived this side of the Indus”."'* The majority 
of the troops therefore belonged to the country to the west of the 
Indus. 

In the second [ilace there is nothing to show that these troops, 
particularly those from this side of the Indus, were subject [)eoplcs. 
That the Indians served as mercenary soldiers and 1 ought both for 
anti against the Persians, is atlcstetl by various authorities. Thus 
Ctesias records a Persian tradition to the elfect that “Cyrus died in 
consequence of a wound indicted in battle by ‘an Indian’ m an engage- 
ment when the Indians were fighting on the side of the Derbikes and 
supplied them with elephants”.'^* Again Mcgasthencs says that the 
Persians got mercenary troops from Iiuiia.** The mere presence 
of Indian tTuo()s in the Persian army therefore docs not imply that 
they were subjects of Persia, and in the case of Darius III wx' know 
that the Sakas joined him as free allies.*^“ It is also interesting to 
note that the Indian soldiers in the Persian army, both of Xerxes and 
of Darius 111, were led by the Satraps of other provinces, not of India. 
Indeed nowhere is there any reference to the Persian Satrap of 
India. 

The South Tomb Inscription at Persepohs includes Indians in a 
long list of peoples, who are taken to be subjects of the empire. But 

29 Ibtd. 

Ibid., p. 330. 

31 hid tea, p. 109. 

^2 Anah., Ill, 8, 3'6; quoted in ClU . vol. 1 ; p. 3^1. 
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there IS no express mention o[ the fact, and thoui;h the insuiptioii nun 
belong; to the time of Artaxeixes II (404-359 B.C.), die list of peoples 
IS copied verbatim from the inscnjition of Darms. No sure inlcrLiiei 
can therefore be drawn from this record regarding Persian ilominion 
m India after the time of Darius. 

There are thus no legitimate grounds to loikIiuIc that the IVisian 
domination over that part of India, which was co itpiered by Daiius 
continued after his death. Still less is iliere any gionnd lor sn[>j>osing 
that the Panjfib or any part of it was still, il ever, sul)|eet to tlu 
Persians when Alexander ovcrthiew their cnipiic m ^ p) IhCh 

Any impartial critic must therclore hold that the tniiu' coiueption 
of Persian domination in India, <is envisaged in (^unlnichjc llt^ioty of 
India and generally by writers of Indian historw u sts on such weak 
foundations that it cannot be regarded as authentic 01 even appn)\i 
mately correct. 

K. (!. Maitmoak’ 



The Nirukta— Its Recensions 

Pioic-ysor Lak.siiKin Sarup, in the introduction to his edition oi 
the Nir^ktay has made it sLifliciently clear that the Nirukta text has 
undergone iiiiieh intcrpolaiioii and that two distinct recensions aic 
discernil)le amidst the extant texts of the Nirukta — the one longer and 
the other shorter, the latter being the basis of Durga s commentary. 
These two distinct versions can be traced even to Saunaka s hrhacldc- 
vata. As Professor Skold states: “Two of the passages c]tioted 
(viz., of the Nirukta) deserve to be specially mentioned, viz., N. 6, 3- 
JU)., 6, I 58; N. 2,4-5. former case the Brhaddevata 

follows the longer lecension of the Nirukta^ m the latter case the 
shorter one. * Apart Iroin the cjiiestion of relation between these 
two distinct recensions of the Nirukta text, there is still another 
important problem which deserves to be carefully investigated. It is 
whether the extant Nirukta is the genuine of Yaska. The 

topic gathers importance in view of the fact that certain views which 
arc attributed to Yaska by Saunaka in his Brhaddevata and in the 
anonymous V drarucanirukuuaniuccaya“ cannot be traced m the extant 
Niriiktdy and what more m some places they are at variance with the 
opinions expressed m the extant Nirukta. Though Professor Skold 
has already discussed the matter at some length, the materials of the 
V drarucanirukta^atn It ccaya had been left unutilised by him inasmuch as 
this work was not published till then. So I think it would be no 
mere repetition if we deal with the topic afresh with all its beating 
on the history of the Nirukta text. Elsewhere, we have referred to the 
criticisms of Saunaka directed against Yaska for his being not m 
conformity with the teachings of the author of the Pada 1 ext. We 
would not, tlierefore, revert to that topic and would cite only those 
passages in the Brhaddevata m which Yaska is referred to by name 
and discuss whether the opinion ascribed to him can really be traced 
in the extant Nirukta. 

1 The Ntrukta . Its plaie m Old Indian Literature, p. 94. 

2 Edited by Dr. C. Kuiihaii Ra)a. 

3 Indian Culture, vol. Xll. No. 3 [Yaska and Sdhalya). 
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I. In Brhaddevatu 1.23{I. Saiuuik.i (lisciisscs tlu* t)nL;in o\ 
names ; — 

5 TT 3 T I 

?rcT 3?:TOr: ^ I 

=^3*^*^ ^^Tf'??[^“^lT4'r4TrT^T: I 

4 T 4 : rr^ ^ U ‘ 

Thus Yaska, along with Gargya and R.itliltata (/.f., Sakapniu), holiK 
that names originate in four distinct ways as against the NiUj/tLlih 
who recognise nine difTerent W'ays of the origin oi Vedu and see nlar 
names."* But in the present Nintktu there* is no definite statement 
tliat can testify to this view of Yaska as referretl if) in the hrhaddcL'dtii . 
We might, however, gatlier from the J^triiktd that Yaska w'as iiuhiud 
to hold that names usually originate fiom “action’ [hdrrndn), the last 
of the four sources of the origin of names atrrihuied in the hihddde^ 
verse to Yaska, Gargya and Sakapuni. l or example, in /V/r. 
I.ij. we meet with the form kdtmdnutmkd derivt'd Irom kaTnidndnid 
meaning “a name arising out of acth)n . The ['assac,( 

referred to above reads as follows : — 

4 Tttrf 5 T?iRr 4 rf 4 ^5:, 441 

I 3^^’ 3ft?T4 II” 

Again, in Nir. V. 22 we meet witli liie expression durnamakah, 
which testifies to the view that Yaska also held that nslh or pia\cr 
is one of the factors that give rise to various appcllations^a view, 
which, as we have seen, is attributed in the Ihhaddevata passage 

4 “As to that, indeed, they : ‘from how many actions clm-s n.im. 
arise, whether of Vedic beings or any other (n.me (ictmringj hen 1 n.m nine 
say the etymologists, and the ancient sages Madhiika, <;v( tak( tn, andCakna tlenk 
so too: (viz.) that which (comes) from abode, action, form, lock, s|><'(cl], pr.n<r, 
from accident, as well as addiction and extraction. With n-gani to rli.u (qins 
tion\ Yaska, Gargya, and Rathitara say, ‘from foiii . from pia.^e- fiom i »<• 
diversity of objects! from spcx:ch, and from action”’ -Macdtanell’s Iran.ldtwn 

5 Is it fX3ssihle. ns appears prtma fdcte from the above citations, that Yaska 
was not a Nairukta teacher? Compare Skold, op at. on this qtustmn 
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alrcatly cited to Yaska, Gargya and Sakapuni. Yaska here shows the 
etymology of the word kitava (gambler )'. — 

Diirga, commentin'; on this passage, states; — 

Tims, we find that of the four different sources of names, which 
Saunaka refers to as being Yaska’s view, we can with certainty trace 
only two in the extant Nirtikta, the other two sources being not 
at all recorded in it. 

II. In Brhaddcvatn II. 136-37, Saunaka states : 

2(TR^: 1 

fwirr: ^ ^ n 

^4 ii 

Yaska states in his Nirtdkta that Sarasvati is invoked in the Rgveda 
both as a stream and as a deity, but he does not enumerate the hymns 
in which Sarasvati appears as a river of that name/' Still it should 
be noted that the Nirtikta cites the verse ^Uyam stismebhtl/^ 

VI. hi. 2) to illustrate that in the RV , Sarasvati appears also as a river, 
hrom this it is diflicuk to inter whether Yaska viewed this verse as the 
seventh of that kind and regarded the other six verses referred to in 
Saunaka’s work as being addressed to the river and not to the goddess. 
But from the trend of Saunaka’s assertion it seems plausible that Yaska 
tlid enumerate the hymns addressed to Sarasvati — the river. If this 
hypothesis is accepted wc must be led to the irresistible conclusion 
that Saunaka was acquainted with some other version of the Nirukta 
text than what is presented l>cforc us, as it docs not embody any such 
explicit enumeration. 

III. In Ihhaddcuatii III. 100 5 aunaka refers to YTska’s view that 
/^V., 1.28,1-q have Indra and Ulukhala as their deities. Katthakya, too, 
concurs with Yaska, while Bhaguri, contrary to the view of Yaska and 
Katthakya, thinks Indra to be the principal deity of the above four 
verses. Compare : 

r» Compare: i—Ntrukta. 
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?T#i% I 

3?T?^-^rr-'T=F’ft fJ^^fcT g ^rTgft: u” 

But this view of Yaska is not traceable in rlic cxiant NiruLt,!, wiicrc 
however RV i. 28. 5 is cited as a verse where Ulfikhal.i (‘Mortar’) is 
invoked as the principal deity. ^ 

IV. We now come to BrhacUevata IV. 4-5ah where as^ain 'I'.iska 
IS mentioned by name: 

: Hv:rRq[ u’’ 

Thus according to Yaska, ns cited in the above Brhachlcvutti extract, 
in RV., I. 32. 6: ytivam tarn inclrdparuatd ptiroyttdhd J yo iidh prtdiiyad 
npa tamtnmiddhaiam j vajrcna tamtamtddhata.n j — though India an<l 
Parvata arc together invoked^ in the expression Irulrd-PdrvdtJ in liie 
dual, still Indra is predominant. But strangely neitlicr the above 
verse is referred to anywlicre in the Ntrnhtd nor is there any reference 
as to the deity invoked therein. 

V. The next instance where Yaska’s name occurs is to lx* loiind 
in Brhaddcvatd, V. 8 : 

n't?;: I 

Here Saunaka cites the views of diflercnt teachers on the meaning ol 
the term ii4ndslran — the dual form. Some explain ^snrtd as luiyn 
and slra as ddttyn, so that the compound sundslraii refers to Sun and 
Wind. But, according to Yaska, if we accept the asse rtion of Saunnka, 
mndstra (singular) means Indra alone, while Sakapum explains ^und as 
snrya and stra as Indra. In the Nirukta (IX. ^o) the first interpreta- 
tion is recorded”, but there is no trace of the explanation which in 

7 See Professor Macdoncll's note on this verse: “The Sarvunulramcin't 
fc:)llows Bhaguri, as it makes no statement abiitit these four stan/.is fwhuh 

that Indra is the deity: asya suktasya anadrsa indro drvata, SarfgtirH^i^yd) — 
loc, cit. 

8 Wc should here note that Parvata is invoked alv)ng with Indra Otm}>are 

Nirukta VII. 10, where he is mentioned along with many other deities who 
share common offerings with Indra : ^^1^ ^fiT: ’Tt^Tt 

9 ^unasirau/suno vayuh/ su cti antariksc/ sira adityah saranat loc. cit. 

3 
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chc Brhaddevata extract is distinctly ascribed to Yaska. Professor 
Skdld remarks : “Sakapuni (not mentioned by the Niruktd in this 
connection) holds the dual to mean Stlrya and Indra^ q, view unani- 
mously professed by the Vedic commentators,'" The latter part of 
his statement which has been shown by us in italics is not true, for 
the view recorded in the first half of the Brhaddevata verse cited above, 
as also in the extant Nirukta, is held by other authors as well. The 
author of the Kasikd on Panini’s 4stddhydyl explains sundstrau as 
st4nah vdyuh I slra ddityah — a view which is identical with that recorded 
in the Nirf4kta^^\ It is interesting to note that the interpretation 
which is ascribed to Yaska in the Brhaddevata, though it is not to be 
traced in the extant Nirukta, finds support in the statement of Asvala- 
yana, who is quoted by Haradatta, the author of the Padamanjarl, a 
commentary on the Kdsihd of Vamana-Jayaditya.’ ^ 

VI. In Brhaddevata V. 40 again Yaska is mentioned: — 

“.•.51 (A'V., V. 42. 14) 1 

5 11 

Here the author of the Brhaddevata records the divergent views of 
Vedic teachers regarding the deity invoked in RV ,, V, 42, 14. Accord- 
ing to Yaska the verse is addressed to Pusan, but in the extant Nirukta 
the verse referred to is not noticed, so that we arc not able to verify 
the statement of the Brhaddevatd, 

VII. In Brhaddevata VI. 87, we again come across Yaska’s name 
without the view ascribed to him being traceable to the extant Nirukta, 
The verse concerned is : — 

‘ ^ ^Fgft: (AF., VIII, 65. 10) 1 

ir 

Yaska’s Nirukta docs not contain the triplet alluded to in the above 
verse. 

10 The dual form sunhs'pau occuis in Panmi’s Ast^hyayt in the sutra : 
“dyavapfthivi-sunastra-marHtvad-a^nfsoma-vastospaU-grhamcdhaccha” — IV. 2.32. 

n 5 i g«ns 5 — ‘‘5^ 

fT fftr I »wf?r — ‘;s=sr'^’ — 

Medical Hall Edn. Benares, 1898. vol. II, p. 132. 
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VIII. 5 aunaka in Brhdddevata VI. 107 refers to ilu views of 
Yaska and Bhagiiri according to whom the RV . liymn VIII, yi embodies 
an ancient legend about Apala» the female seer of tlie RV ,, while in 
Saunaka’s opinion that hymn and the following two hymns (vi/. RV 
VIII. 92-93) as well glorify India. But it is strange that such a majoi 
point should not at all be touched upon in the Nn^ihta. It would be 
presuming too much if we hold that Saunaka was misejiioting,. Mf>M 
probably an earlier version of the NiruLtd, to wiiieh Saunaka bail 
access, did contain some reference to the lu'mn in t|uestion. The 
verse referred to above runs as follow's: — 

^ q II” 

IX. Again, in BrhaddevaUi Vll. ^(S, Yaska is refcired to : -- 

^T=^t4: II'’ 

In this verse Saunaka states that according to Yaska and othtis Agm 
IS invoked in RV.^ X. 36. 14. But this RV. verse is not cited in the 
Nirukta. 

X. In BrhaddevataWl. 6y Satinaka cpiotes ilie conllicting view s oi 
Vedic teachers regarding the meaning of the term j)dncei']aruil) which 
IS frequently met with in the RV. Yaska’s view is also quoted, which 
tallies with the assertion in the Nirtikla, the only point of discrcj^nncy 
being that the view of Aupanianyava as recorded in the NiruLtd is 
ascribed to Sakatayana in Saiinaka's w^ork. 

XL In Brhdddevata VIL ^2'ij^, Saunaka cites the opinH>n of 
Yaska who thinks that the deity invoked in the last foot ol the couplet 
RV., X. 5y. 5'6 (i.e. RV.y X. 5y. 6cl) IS Anumati, while others opine- 
that in these two verses the deity praised is Asuniti. Yaska does not 
comment on RV., X. 59. 6 though the preceding verse is explained by 
him in Nir. X. 39 as one addressed to Asunlti.^“ 

XIL Saunaka states that Yaska held the RV . hymn X. 95 begin- 
ning with haye jaye to be a dialogue between Puturavas and Urvasl. 
But though Yaska quotes verses from this hymn in his Nirukta^ he 

12 It is to be noted tliat Katyayana in his Sarvanuhrawam (lots not icla to 
the view ascribed to Yaska in the Brhaddcvaia, though the otlar view is u- 
corded by him in the statc^ment: “pra tatreti {RV. X,. 595 dasarce catasro nitrtya- 
panodanartham jepiis caturthyam somam castuvan mrryor apagamaya iittara- 
bhyam devim asunitim 
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nowhe re nicntions his view as to the character of the hymn. Saunaka’s 
verses ate : — 

ffgfw' 5 I 

fq f frT ” Brhaddevata. V[\, 153-54. 

Professor Macclonell notes in his comments on these verses : “This 
view cannot be gathered from Nirukta V. 13; X. 46-47; XI. 36.’’ 

XIII. In Brhaddevala Vlll. 65 Saunaka asserts that Yaska considers 
Indra and Agni to be addressed in the hymn X. 161. But in the 
Nirukta the hymn is nowhere cited. Compare: — 

Tt^STTTsf qi^^ tT% VIII. 85. 

In the foregoing have discussed the views which have 

iKen attributed to Yaska by Saunaka, and have shown tliat the extant 
Nirukta does not contain any statements that might correspond to these 
views. As Professor Skdld has summed up: “What is thus taught 
about Yaska in the lirhaddcvuth} In two cases {BD,, 1 . 125 and V. 8) 
Yaska is opposed to the Nirukta or the Nairukuih . In seven cases the 
doctrines attributed to Yaska are more or less traceable to the Nirukta^ 
though three out of these cases are somewhat dubious (/iD., II. iii 
st]C|; II. 132 dubious; II. 74b st]q.; 111 . 112b B text; IV. 18 B text, 
dubious; VII. 7; Vlll. 11 dubious). In ten cases doctrines' attributed 
to Yaska by the Brhaddeuata ate not found in the Nirukta [BD,, III. 
100; IV. ^b; V. 40; VI. 87a, 107; VII. 38. 68 scjc], ^3. 153; VIII. 
65a).-‘ 

We must now discuss the nature of cjuotations from the Nirukta 
contained in the V uraridcaniruklasamnccaya. 

(i) The author commenting on RV , V. 39. 6: ^'mitrasya carsanl- 
dhrtciW'-iti remarks : mitro madhyamasthanadevataHi {Mthitatvat 

madhyamii.\thaniUucna niruktahj dyusthario' pi mitro^stil sa tha niru- 
cyiitc\ Dr C. Kunhan Raja, the editor of the work, notes that 
nowhere in the Nirukta Mitra is stated to be a deity belonging to 
the highest region. But this statement seems to have been due to 
an oversight on his part. Por, though Mitra has been read in the 
Nighantu (V. 4) as an atmospheric deity and not as a celestial one 
still in the Nirukta we have explicit assertions of Yaska himself that 


13 Of, cit. 
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Mitra might be invoked as a deity of the celestial region. As 
he states in Nirnkta II. 13: — 

(ii) On the same verse the author states: — 

?fd 1^’ 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja comments on this statement : “Usually m the 
literature of Vcdic interpretation, Blhhya means the woik ol Yaska 
beginning vi^ith samamnayah. And hhayyakara is Yaska. Hut this 
passage is not found in the NiruktaT Dr, Kaja has Itere perpsiraied 
the mistake committed by Dr. L. Samp, the editor ol the Nirnklu 
with Skandasvamin’s commentary. Tor, the statement underlined 
above occurs with slight vaiiation in Skanda's commentary on 
Nirnkta VI. 22: — 

I ^ ffd u’’ 

Professor Sarup notes in a footnote that the tpiotation undeihned 
IS not met with in the Nirukta or elsewhere. As lit observes: 
'^annpalabdham idamy The learned Professor was probably misled 
by the erroneous reading shstrantare, which should be ^aslrunte. Had 
he cared to verify the authenticity of the citation he would have 
certainly been able to trace it to Nir. XIII. 12 where the staieiiient 
occurs verbatim : — 

The citation of the author of the Vararncantrnktu.samnccaya has to 
be slightly emended so as to be in conformity with the actual state- 
ment of Yaska, viz. tathd ca prakaranasa eva nirvaktauyu iii Bhdsya- 
kdravacanam. 

(iii) On p. 30 of the above work the author states: — 

\ I 

This derivation of krsna is not met with in the Nirukta, where it 
is explained as — “krsnani krsyateh/ nikrsto varnah.’’ \Iost probably 
the author is here quoting the view of some other Niruktakara. 

(iv) On p. 32 again the author derives the term dtman: — “atcer 
dhator atma-sabdo niruktah,'* ^^dtman has been derived from the 
toot ^ ad. But by whom? Not by Yaska. For in Ntr. III. 15, 
Yaska notes the possible etymologies of the word in the following 
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extract: atater va^ after va^ api vd dpta iva sydtj ydvad- 

vydfubhiitah-itiy But the derivation recorded by the author of 
the obove work is not to be found there. Here, too, another Nirukta 
text might have been the source of this derivation. 

(v) A very important case is to be found in another statement 
of the NiruktasamHCcaya : — 

n” 

We fail to trace the word sdnarah in the extant Nirukta, and 
yet Bhasyakara in the above extract certainly refers to Yaska as it has 
been exemplified in other cases. This points to the existence of 
a dilTerent version of Yaska’s Nirukta. 

(vi) On p. 67 the author cites another statement of Yaska which 
too is not traceable to the extant Nirukta: — 

These evidences bearing upon the text of the Nirukta can lead 
us to any of the following alternative conclusions which have been 
noted by Dr. Kunhan Raja : “It may be that there was a larger 
recension of the Nirukta of Yaska and these references may be from that 
recension. Or it may be that the references are to other Nirukta^ 
which were available to the author and which arc now lost to us. It 
may also be that the references are only to certain Vedic commentaries 
and not to Nirukuis. Whatever be the position, the sources of these 
statements are not traceable now.”‘‘* 

BlSHNUPADA BhAITACHARYA 


It is inurcsting i\) note that m Surtsvara’s Brhadaranyak.abhasyavarttika, 
at man is detivccl among othcis from the root ad also. Cp. “yaccapntiti yada- 
datte yaccatti visayan iha/yascasya santato bhavas tena catmeti giyate.’* 

13 Op. cit. Introduction, pp. XXXII - XXXIII. 
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Varahaniihira Is well-known in the liistorv of Indian astrononiv, 
as the author ot tlic Panensiddhantikii, the Brhajjiltiikam, the Brhiit- 
snmhita and some other less-known works. The irrear astronomer lloni' 
ishcd during the first half of the sixth century A.D. Prol>ahly his 
works were also written during this period. Dr. Kern writes in the 
introduction to his edition of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, “,,.\ve 
know, with certainty that the most fiourisiung period of his life falls 
in the first half of the sixth century of our era.”‘ Var.lhamihira’s 
own writings do not give us any specific indication as to the partuidar 
religious sect to which he belonged. 

A study of Varahamihira's works show's that he wms a tievotee 
of the Sun. The Brhatsamhita opens with an invocation to the Sun" — 

The opening verse ot the Brhajjatakam — a treatise on horoscopic 
astrology — is also a similar and even more elaborate invocation to the 
solar deity’^ — 

Elsewhere, in the same work, Varahamihira has given furthci proof 
of his devotion to the Suivgod. In the concluding chapter, he <;ivls 
the following account of his family"* : — 


1 Brhatsamhtta (edited by H. Kern) Introducrion, p. 4. 

2 Ibid,, 1 . I. ij n u 

3 Brhajjatakam, 1 . i. {Sacred Books of the HtndtiS^M by V basn 

vol. xii, p. i)- 

4 Ibid., 28. 9. {Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol xii, p 399) 
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“Varahamihira, a native of Avanti, the son of Adityadasa and instructed 
by him, having obtained the gracious favour of the Sun, at Kapitthaka, 
composed this elegant work on horoscopy, after making himself duly 
acquainted with the doctrine of the ancient sages.*’ Almost the same 
sentiment is echoed in different language in the introductory verse 
of the Pancasicldhantika '" — 

snjinrar I 

55’ ^ ^jrTfwr?r: 11 

Here again — there is the customary salutation to the Sun and to 
Vasistha and various other sages as also to his father, who apparently 
taught him the science of astronomy. All these passages from the 
great astronomer’s works leave hardly any room for doubt that the 
Sun was the foremost object of his adoration. A study of his minor 
works e.g. the Laghujatakam ^ the Jatakarnava, the Yogayatrd and the 
Varahamihira-Sarnhitd, points unmistakably to the same conclusion. 
The author salutes the Sun in the beginning of all these works. The 
last named work however appears to be of doubtful authenticity. The 
question now remains, whether he belonged to any particularly known 
sect of Sun-worshippers or whether his devotion to the Sun-god, was 
free from any sectarian tinge. 

The sixtieth chapter of the Brhatsamhita discusses among other 
things the installation of images and the rites attaching to it. In that 
connection, Varahamihira has given us the names of certain gods and 
goddesses and also those of the particular sects, worshipping them^ — 

Here wc find a most interesting reference to the cults ot Visnu, 
Sfirya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma, Buddha and Jina, as also to 
the sects who had specialised in the worship of these and to the 
installation and consecration of their images. The Magas are here 

5 Pahcasiddhanttka (cilited and translated by Thibaiit and Sudhakara 
Dvivcili), Text. p. i; Hng. t anslation, p. 3. 

6 Eggeling — Ind. Off. Lih. Cat. of Sansknt Mss. Pt. V. pp. H. P. 

Sastri — Nepal Durbar Lth, Cat. vol. 1, pp. 27, 179; Peterson — Report of Operations 
in search of Sanskrit Alss. tn the Bombay Circle Pt. I, p. 100. 

7 Brhatsarnhita, 60.19 ^ edition of the text, pp. 328-29). 
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distinccly spoken of as the worshippers of Surya. The eoinmciuai v 
of Bhatta Utpala makes the position further elcar^ : “ 

etc. The Magas have been ties- 
cribecl by the commentator as a class of Bralimanas who were the 
priests of the Sun. 

Scholars have long since come to the conclusion, that the 
Sun-worshipping Magas, mentioned ih ancient InJ'an literature and 
inscriptions, were originally the same as the \Iagi pnests ol aueiciu 
Iran. A section of these foreign priests migratetl to India at some 
early date. The story of this, migration is iotind, in the shape ol an 
elaborate legend, in the Bhavi^ya P unhid A bare outline oi it is 
given below: “The Maga-Brahmanas were originally the inlTial)i- 
tants of Sakadvipa. In the Mihira clan — a sage was born — whose 
name was Rijihva. This sage had a daughter — Niksuva by name. 
She had a son by Surya or the Sun-god, and this child was named 
Jalagambu or Jarasabda.^'^ This child in time grew up to be the 
progenitor of the Maga sect. Once, Samba, the son of Krsna by 
JambavatT, had an attack of leprosy. Having heard the praises of the 
Sun-god from Narada, he offered worship to the Sun and got cured of 
this hateful disease. Out of gratefulness he resolved to erect a temple 
of the Sun-god on the bank of the Candrabhaga. No local Brahm.ina 
however agreed to serve as a priest m that Sun temple. Hence 
Samba had at last to go to SakadvTpa and contact the \Iagas there. 
He brought eighteen families of Maga-Brahmana priests (rcHii Saka- 
dvlpa to JambudvTpa (India). The Magas being a Stiii-Wfjrshippmg sect, 
the Maga-Brahmanas brought back by Samba, were able to serve 
Samba’s purpose, by acting as the priests of the Sun. Scholars, now, 
arc unanimous in their opinion, that the Magas referred to in the above 
story are to be idcntihed with the Sun-worshippmg Magi priests ot 

8 Brhatsamhita, (Text, edited wiili Utpala s coinineiitaiy hy budliak.ea 
Dvivedi) vol. II, p. 

9 Bhauisya Puraud — Birdiina Parvan, chapteis 127-149 (\ iiikatcsNaia Puss 
ediron of the text, pp. ii3-33''- 

10 Bhauisya Purana (V^c nkatcsvai a Pioss edition) gives tli'- nann ihc '*agc 
as Sujihva (I. 139, 33) and that ol the '•on of Sfiiya and Nikstrv.i as faiasabfla 
(I. 139, 43); Rijihva and Jalagambu arc diffeienv readings*- iIr I(aiiHi one bting 
used in the same chapter of the same edition in diflcrcnt places. 
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ancient Iran.'* The identification docs not rest merely on a superficial 
similarity of names. The legend tells us that the Magas were brought 
to India by Samba as priests of the Sun. The Magi priests of ancient 
Iran were also noted as worshippers of the Sun. The Bhavisya Parana 
further informs us — that Samba decided to worship the Sun in order 
to get cured of leprosy and that finally led him to approach the Maga 
brahmanas of SakadvTpa. In this connection, it must be remembered 
that the ancient Persians, who had the Magi sect as their priests 
considered the disease of leprosy, a product of the curse of the Sun. 
According to Herodotus, “Whatsoever one of the citizens has leprosy 
or the white (leprosy), does not come into the city, nor docs he mingle 
with the other Persians. And they say that they contract these 
(diseases) because of having committed some sin against the Sun.’* 
One of the motives behind the worship of the Sun in ancient Persia 
therefore was the desire to remain free from this hateful disease. 
The aj)parently intimate connection between Sun-worship and thx 
disease of lepros\% noticed in the case of Samba, has its counterpart 
in the sun-cult of ancient Iran. In the Bhavisya Purana legend, the 
Magas arc distinctly referred to as the natives of Sakadvipa. This is 
supported by some of the other Puranas which also connect the Maga- 
Brihmanas with Sfikadvlpa. In the Vhnu PnranaT'^ we read — 
wM] sgeifPHt jfTfer ^ 

II 

Tlie lines are a part of the description Sakadvipa, that the 
V isnu Purana contains. Here four inhabitant tribes of SakadvTpa, 
have been mentioned viz. the K'lrgas, the Magadhas, the Manasas 
and the Mandagas; and these have further been described as the 
Brahmanas, K.yitriyas, Vaisyas and ^udras of SakadvTpa, respectively. 
A few of the manuscripts of the Visnu Puran^^ no doubt, read the 
name of the first tribe as “Mrga'’, and that reading has been accepted 
by Wilson in his Pnglish translation of the Piirana.^*^ But in this 

11 D. R. Bhaiul.ukai — Foicign Elements in the Hindu Population (Reprinted 
from tile Ind. Ant ), p. 12. 

12 Herodotus, I. 138 

13 Visnu Purana, 11. 69-70. (Jibananda Vidyasagar’s ed., p. 2^2). 

14 Wilson — Visnu Purana, vol. II. p. 19^, 
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connection, we should do well to remcinber the words of Dr. I-. I hdl, 
who has edited Wilson’s English translation; “Onlv rliree in.inus- 
cripts have “Mrga” in both lines; two have “hIar>M” and “Ma"a” 
in the first and second places respectively. The test (and a vast 
number) have clear Maga in both places.” It ilu relore aj^pears ut- 
tain that the proper reading in the above passage is “Maga” and not 
‘‘Mrga.’ The reference to the worslyp of Visnu, “in the foini ol 
the Sun in SakadvTpa, by these people lends furtlier support to this 
vicw.^^ — 

The descriptions of Sakadvipa in the AldhublfArdta and sonu' ol 
the other Puriinas leave no room lor doubt that the above 
view of Hall IS correct. On all occasions, in these cases the priestly 
class of Sakadvipa has been definitely referred to as “Maga. ’ This 
reading, for example, is found in the Bralurja Pitrihui, the Agni 
Parana, and the Kttrmu Purana, not to sjx'ak of the Uhduisyd PnfdUd, 
which as we have said, discusses the Magas in detail. Ihc‘ 
account in the Great Epic is almost similar to those ot the Ihiranas, 
and we find here the following explicit statement’' — 

Much controversy had centred round the problem of the identification 
of ^akadvlpa. Some at least of the seven Ptiranic islands, were undouht- 
edly situated outside the borders of India proper. Accortling to 
most scholars — Sakadvipa has been named after the Sakas or the 
ancient Scythians and its geographical position was the same as that 
of ancient Sakasthana or moderji Seistan in Iran'\ The $akas or 
the Scythians, after whom Sakadvipa was named, are well-known in 
Indian historical tradition and have a distinct place in the early his- 
tory of this country. After the fall of the Maurya emj)ire, the* 
north-western region of India fell an easy prey to foreign invaders. 

15 Vtsnn Purana, II, 71. 

16 Brahma I nrana, 20. 71-72 (Bangabasi ed , p. 107J, Agni Vurdna, 119. 18 21 
(Jibananda Vidyasagai’s ed., p. 345), Ktirma PHriwu Purvabl’iaga, 48. 3^-38 
(Bangabasi cd., pp. 212-13); Bhavtsya Ptmina, I. 139. 73* Press td., p 125). 

17 Mahabharata, 6. 12. 33 (Poona ed., Bhisma Parva I, 1 asciculc 15, p ^>6). 

iB H. C. Ravchaudhuri — Studies in Indian Anticjuttus, p 
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These consisted chiefly of the Yavanas (the Greeks), the Sakas (the 
Scythians) and the Palilavas (the Parthians). Ancient Indian literature 
and inscriptions contain numerous references to them. In spite of 
their foreign origin, these invaders gradually succeeded in settling 
down in this country as permanent inhabitants and in course of 
time acquired a place in the contemporary Indian society. Most 
probably the Sakas or the Scythians brought the distinctive Iranian 
Sun-cult along with them to India. The coins of the Kushana kings 
bear the name and figure of “Miiro" or Milura — the ancient Iranian 
Sun-god,'*’ The name ^‘Mihira’\ as is well known, has been derived 
from “Mithra” the name of one of the Avestan Sun-^ods of Iran. It 
therefore appears that the Iranian Sun-god was a familiar deity in the 
north-western regions of India from the times of Kaniska I, who 
was the first to display him on liis coins. According to most scholar 
Kaniska reigned in the first century of the Christian era. It is there 
fore permissible to believe that Mihira-worship entered India from 
Iran, at least some time before this period and along with the new mode 
of worship, the new priests of the cult — the Sun-worshipj)ing Magi 
sect of Iran also entered this country. In this connection mention 
must be made of a particular piece of human sculpture at Barhut, 
which some scholars would interpret as an image of the Sun.“‘’ 
According; to them, the fiirure exhibits in the main, the character- 
istics of the North-Indian image of the Sun, described in detail, by 
Varahamihira himself. Now this particular style, admittedly is 
marked by strong Persian influence. If therefore the above inter- 
pretation of the particular piece of sculpture, is accepted, wc have 
to admit that already in the days, when the Barhut sculptures were 
being engraved (second century B.C.?) — Iranian sun-cult had, through 
its Magi votaries, succeeded in influencing its Indian counterpart, 
so much so, that the influence even spread to the field of the making 
of Suiv images. It must how'cver be mentioned here that there is a 
great deal of controversy regarding the interpretation and the identi- 
fication of the mentioned image. Recently the above theory of 
Dr. B. M. Barua has been rejected by Dr. J. N. Banncrjea, who gives 

19 Whitehead — Ciitalo^itr of Cotftj, tn the Pnnjjh Mtisenm, vol. I, pp. 188-89, 
104-95, 

20 B. M. Barua — Barhut, vol. Ill, p. 54; plate Ixd figiirr 71. 

21 Brhatsanihita, 58. 46-49. (Ktrn’s edition, p»p. 320-21}. 
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good ground for believing that the figure in question, is that ol “some 
IndoXrcck king of the extreme north and north-west,'’ and the 
form is, “undoubtedly an idealised onc/’““ 

From the information, we gather from the 19th \etse ol the 6oih 
chapter of Varahainihira’s Brhat.sdmhita, (juoted above, u appears 
quite certain, that the Magas were well esiahhslud in India as the 
priests of the Sun-god by the sixth centuiy A, L). X'arahamihiia 
himself classes them as worshippers of the Sun. 

What little we know about the personal hie ol the great a'.irunoniei , 
leads us to believe, thar he himself prob.ihlv bt longetl to this Sun- 
worshipping sect of Xlaga-BnThmanas. who onginallv Ixlongid to 
Iran but who had subsequently settle<l down in India and had been 
accepted as Brahmanas in Indian society. linoiu'h has been said 10 
show that he was a devour \vorshijq)er of the Sun. Taken together with 
his classification of the Maga-dvijas as the special sea of solar priests 
of his time it naturally points tow'ards the conclusion, that he him- 
self belonged to that sect. Further, Bhatfa Ulpala in his tomineniaiv' 
on tlie Brhdtsjmhitd makes an interesting remark about Vkii ahamihii a, 
which requires careful consideration in this connection. Th(‘ commen- 
tator distinctly says“\ 

:?TT-rT^ T' h i'* be notRcd that 

Utpala here refers to Varrihamiliira as ApparentU' the 

expression means “a Brrihmana fiom Magatllia.” Dr, Kt rn accepts 

this meaniiur and holds the view that the lanuly of Vku rdiamihira 
ir? 

originally belonged to Magadha (south Bihar). We should mark, 
however, that Varrihamihira in his work ^^Brhii}}dtcikjyd'' describes him- 
self as or “belonging to Avanti”. Utjiala also confirms 

this view by calling the astronomer . There is there- 

fere hardly any doubt tliat Varahamihira wms a native of Avanti 
(modern Ivlalwa, Nimar etc. in C.P.). The two expressions 
and or therefore appear self-contradictory 

22 Sec for a brilliant dncussion of the whole suh)ecr— liis pa[)ei, A Bh.uluit 
Railing sculpture” in The Proceedings of the Tenth Sc yston of the h^dutn 
History Congress, Bombay, pp 65-68, H-e also his Devdoprneni of Hindu Ico- 
nography, p. 521. 

23 Brhatsarnhita (Suclhakara Dvivedi's edition), vol 1 , p 
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in the present context. It is tempting to read in place of 

but this would be a fanciful emendation as no manus- 
cript supports this new reading. Though we cannot accept any new 
and arbitrary emendation of the tcxt> unsupported by any evidence 
wliatsoever, it is really difficult to reconcile the two conflicting views* 
about the astronomer’s nativity, hinted at, by the above expressions. 
At this point probably the Bhavisya Purana comes to our rescue. In 
it wc rcad^^ — 

Jim: I 

ii 

Here the two terms “Jin’* and have been described almost 

ns synonymous. If the expression used more than 

once by Utpala, with reference to Varahamihira, — is explained in 
the sense in which has been used in the above verse of the 

Bhavisya Purana^ we can keep the present reading intact and yet take 
the expression to mean Considering all the aspects of the 

problem this seems, in the present state of our knowledge, the only way 
out of the difficulty. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar was the first to draw 
our attention to the second line of the above passage and to stress 
the possibility of such an explanation.*’ According to a late tradition 
about the origin of the Sakadvipl Biahmanas of this country, they 
were indigenous brilhinanas belonging originally to Magaclha and that 
was why they had formerly been known as Magas. Though incorrect 
and very late in origin, — the opinion gives us an instance of the 
synonymous use of and We must in this connection 

remember, that the name of the Sun-god is associated with the names 
of both Varrihamihira and his father Adityadasa. ‘‘Mihira,*’ the 
second halt of the name of the great astronomer, is extremely sugges- 
tive. It is, as wc have said, derived from “Mithra,” the name of 
the Iranian Sun*god. The w'orship of the solar deity, in that name 

WMS a characteristic feature of the Maga or the ^akadvlpi Brahman as 

in India. These foreign priests for the first time introduced the cult 
of Mihira in India. Recognized as Brahmanas in the Indian society, 
they popularised the cult and in course of time spread it almost all 

24 Bhavtsya Ptinina, 1 , 117. 53. (Venk. Press cc! , p. 104';. 

25 foreign Elements m the Hindu Population, p. 13. 

26 Risky- and Cartes of Btngai, vcl. I, pp. 139-60. 
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over the northern India. Branches of these Srikadvipi IVahinanas 
exist in India even to day and signi(icanilv enough, inanv ol iluni 
up till now, use the epithet The epithet tlurelcue undoubt- 

edly smacks of SakadvIpT or Nlaga association. The openiui^ vci\se ol 
the -WT%'7iT an astrological work by Prtlui^asas, the son oi 

Varrihamihira — also shows that the latter like his father, was a dt\otce 
of the Sun. Sun-worship in the case of Varrihamihira, thus w.is a 
family creed which is known to have existed prohal !y ai least lor thru 
generations. Finallv we must also not lose sight ol the lad that 
Vaiahamihira describes himself as having uceivccl the giacioiis fa\(uir 
of the Sun and Lhj'da also rclcis to him almost 

in the same language 

All these points, when discussed together indiue one to btlievi 
that Varahamihira himself belonged to the Siin-worshippmg Maga- 
Brahmana community. Long ago Prof. D. K. IMiandaikai threw out 
a brilliant siiggcsiion to the same cflctt“ \ but he did not enter into 
any detailed discussion on the subject. In the absence of any definite 
reference anywhere, wc should not of course, claim any linality 1<ji 
the above view. It must be admittcvl however that available evi- 
dence at present certainly warrants its cautious acceptance. 

Dilip Klmak Bkswas 


27 Bliandarkar — hlctyjcnts tn the Llindft p. 12. 

28 bggc'ling — Ind. 0 fj. L/tb. Cat. of Sanskrit Alss, Pt V, p. 10 ^* 

29 Foreign Elements, p. 13. 
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I. Introductory 

India, the central and longest of the three irregular peninsulas 
of Southein Asia, is a geographical entity, due to its separation from the 
rest of the continent by the lofty barriers of the Himalayas. 
This physical barrier has, however, not always proved Insur- 
mountable, and while the rich plains of the sacred Bharatavarsa have in- 
vited the settlements of nomadic hordes from the continent, she, on her 
part, on the other hand, has often meddled herself in the socioeconomic 
life current beyond her fiontiers. Thus there arose in this land a culture 
[)eculiar to her own in which we can trace indigenous elements combined 
with greater Asiatic tiaditujns, and many phases of Indian history can 
on’y be properly understood in this Indo-Asiatic background. 

India s contact witli the aieas beyond her border had mainly been 
maintained thioiigh the passes of the noith-west, and wc may presume 
that the sea also played some part in tins ciitection.* A route ran through 
Kandahar, Herat, TIekatompylos, Ixbatana and Selcucia and joined a path 
running through the Kabul Valley and the Khybcr Pass". It was mainly 
through this route, and possibly by another through tire Mulla Pass, used 
in the later days by the Scythian invaders of India, ’ that the Indian cara- 
van leaders carried their commodities to the distant lands. After the 
conejuest (d the Indo-Iraiiian borderland by Cyrus and Darius the great 
these routes came into more piomiiiencc and after the Macedonian inva- 
sion seived as the mediums through which poured Greco-Iranian culture 
on the soil of India. 

The prc-histonc Indus Valley civilisation shows India’s intimate re- 
latioiishij) with the land of Sumer, and the Indian conception of mount 
Sumeru standing in the midckc of the Jambudvipa seems to be of Scmctic 
origin lot the earliest occurrence of the word is in an early Scmctic legend 

1 JRAS , i8t;8, pp, 241-288. 

2 darn, llvUcnt:>iu' CivilLscition, pp. icypai.p )(nigiict, Al^ccdotiian Imperial- 
ism, pp. 353; Ray, ALmrya arid Sufiga An, p. 15. 

3 Tarn, 1 he Greeks in Bactru and India, p 3~o; Louis dc la Vallee Poussin, 
Linde aax temps dcs Aiamyas ct dcs Barbarcs, p. 235. 
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in the British Museum. ’ The Rgveihi^ the earliest liieiarv moiuiuKiH oi 
the Inclo-Aryans, bears allusions to the laiul of Iran anj is linL;iiisikaliv 
connectecl with the AueHd, the earliest cloLiiineiu oi ihe Iianians.’ I'lie 
Adareyd Brahmana, of a later date, reteis to the twin tubes n( i 'ttara-Knrn 
and Uttai^a^Madra as living be\'ond the Himalasas {I'duna ui! nn].'' 

These Indian evidences show tliat Bhaialavarsa maintaiiud close leLn 
tionship with the Western and Ccntial A>ia since the elawn oi histois . 
Non-Indian data a’so point to the same eondiisKai. as dcinonsuated by 
Kennedy in JR^IS., i8(j8, j’>p. 2.:ji-2NS. Kennedy s \ lew that tbeu weic 
commercial relationship between India and Assvto L>al>\ Ionia, e/w, tin 
Persian Gulf as eaily as the sesenth eeruir.\ B.C.. and c\en eailui, is 
accepted by Olmstcad, with ceitain modilications, \vlh> ibinlvs ibai “il 
there was intercourse with India and the (New) hast at this eailv date’ it 
must have been overland and not b\' the seah ‘ 

Arrian aflirms that the district to the w'cst ol the ri\ei Iiuliis as lai as 
the river Kophen (Kabul) was in ancient times subject to the Ass\iians, 
aftei*wards to the Medes and then to the Persians, Alexander was mid b\’ 
the inhabitants of Gedrosia 1 Baluchistan) tliat the Assyiian Semi- 

rames, on her flight from India, passed ihiough the iiacc csca()ing with 
twenty men only. Justin says that no one invaded India except Stiniraincs 
and Alexander, Megastheiies states, however, that bcmiianics died belore 
carrying out her undertaking.'' 

Very little can be made out of these vague and oiteii coniradjctoi v 
statements of the Classical authors, lixjieditions in 808 and 8oy lh(.h 
against the Manual maik the most easterly exjxmstijn ol the Ass\iian aims 
and afford a slight basis for the fabled concjuests ol Seiniianics in Baaria 
and India. India’s contav^t wuth the Ass\io-Babylonian empiie abo lends 
colour to such stones. Dr. Winckler points out that Shalinanesar IV of 
Assyria (727 B.C.) received piesents from Bactna and India, specially 
Bactrian camels and Indian elephants, while Rassain luund at Bus Ninirud 
a beam of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadic/zar 111 oi the Neo- 

4 I^uig, Hiito/y of Sitmcr a/icl AkLiui, p. 14, fai. 2 

3 CHL, vol. I, pp. 322-326. 

6 Aitarcyu Ihahmana, VHI. 14. 

7 Olmslcad, Hotory of Ai^yria, p. 532. 

8 Arrian, Indua. I. 3; Anabis, VI. ^4. 2-3; lusr.M llmo,,.,,- I'hihffncae, 
I. 2. 29;. Megasthenes quoted by St.abo, Geo'gr. XV 1 h. 
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Babylonian empire (c. 580 B.C), part of which is now exhibited in the 
British Museum. 

After the fall of Assyria c. 612 B.C., Media with its capital at Ecba- 
tana (modern Hamadan) became a political unit of great significance and 
of vast extent.'’ But there is absolutely no evidence that this Median 
empire ever succeeded in dominating the Indian-bordcrland, as Arrian 
asserts. Varahamihira in his BrhauSamhita (XIV) mentions a colony 
the Medas or Medes in India. Herodotus states that the Magi were one 
of the SIX tribes of the Medes. In Indian literature we find references to 
the Magi or Maga-Brahmanas with their Sun cult, but they arc des- 
cribed as the Brahmanas of the 6akadvTpa.^^’ Ptolemy speaks of the 
Brakhnianai Magoi as occupying “the parts under Mount Bcttigo.”^’ 

The Classical authors, nevertheless, persistently maintain that the re- 
gion to the west of tlie Indus did not belong to India. Eratosthenes 
express’y distinguishes it from India, and Fouchcr points out that a number 
of the old local names “are said to be Iranian.” Anthropc/ogists believe 
tliat the Indus is the ethnographical boundaty between the Turko-Iranian 
and the Indo-Aryan types just as in history it has often been the jxilitical 
boundary between Iran and India. 

Asoka’s attempt to bring the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas within 
the orbit of die sacred law also manifests that this region differed culturally 
from the rest of India. Buddhaghosa states that the Yaunas, Kambojas 
and other allied people of tlie frontier lived within the sphere of Persian 
influence.''' As Jackson observes: “The geographical connection bet- 
ween Indi.i and Persia historically was a matter of fact that must have been 
known tev both countries in anticjiiitv through the contiguity of their terri- 
torial situation. The realms which correspond to-day to the buffer states of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan found always a point of contact and were 
concerned in antic]uity with Persia’s advances into Northern and North- 
Western India as well as, in a far less degree, with any move of aggran- 
disement on the part of Hindustan m the direction of Iran.”*^ 

i) McGovcin, I he Liifly limptrvs of Centtal Asm, pp. 61-62. 

10 Hc'rodouis, 1 . HU, AJhh, \'I. ii; Matsya Pntana, ch. exxii. 

1 1 Ptolemy ctl. AlcCntidlr, p, 167. 

12 I A., 1331, p. 358. 

12a Ray, Alaii)ya and Art, p, ^7. 

13 CHL, vol. I. p. 331. 
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Thus when the Achacmcnicls conquered and established their rule 
on the Indian borderland, tlicy had been dealing with a region alreaely 
known to them not only through tiadc and commeree hut aUei 1)\' a seini- 
conimon tic of culture. The history of this conquest is unioldetl h\ a 
series of inscriptions left hv the Achaemcnid inonarshs theinstKcs,“ and 
by incidental references in the works of the Classical authors. The last 
named source, however, is defective inaspuch as the\ are late and mainly 
based on hearsay evidences, r.ven the works of HerodvJtus and (atsias, 
who lived in the Achacmemd epoch, aic infcrioi in qualitx’ to the evi- 
dences furnished by the epigraphs, for Herodotus’ knowledge of India w'as 
very poor and the work of Ciesias k hill of '‘old \vi\es' t.iles.” d'he 
proper method, therefore, to study the Indo-Achaeineiud history would 
be to base the account primarily on the manrials supplied h\’ the epigiaphs 
and then to corroborate or supplement them h\' the notices Itom the 
Classical works. 

It will probably be not out of p’ace hero to mention a few facts heating 
on the condition of the Indian borderland on ihe eve of the Athaenunid 
conqticsc. Already a passage of the Atharudvedd, well knowm to the 
scholars, consigns Takman or fever to the Gandharis along w ith other peo- 
ple like the Mujavants, the Ahgas and the Magadhas. This show's that 
the land of the seven rivers, sacred to tlie writers (d the,Kgvedk hymns, 
has fallen in the estimation of the later Indo-Aryans, and a similar account 
in the Baudhayana Dharmasntra enjoins that one should |)erform [kirifi- 
catory ceremonies if per cliance he goes to the land of the Aratuis etc.**" 
These statements show that there prevailed in the post-RgvcdIc age 
two distinct types of cultures, one in the Uttarapaiha .incl another in the 
Madhyadesa, and it has been inferred from this that there were two 
invasions of the Indo-Arvans in India,'’’* (?nc representing the Icing- 
hcaded Nordic Indo Europeans proper, and another consisting of the 
shore headed Alpines, Dimanes and Armcnoids, I'hc second Aryan 

14 The Achacmcnkl records have been edited and translated hy Sin in lii‘' 
Old Persian Insniptions. See also in this conneen’on M/LSI, no ^4: Biuk, 
Language, 1927; JAOS., II, p. 330; Tolman, Old Prnian Lrxtcon and ft\ts and 
Cuneform Supplement; Thompson, The Inscription of Durtu^ the (jnat ai 
Behistun, 1907; Ogden, A Note on the Chronology of the Bchistn?} fiplooi 
of Darius, Pavry Memorial Volume, pp. 36 1 '3^5* 

15 Atharva-Veda, V. 22. 14; Baudhayana Dharmasutra, \. 7 14 

10 Clianda, fndo^Aryan Eacc^ 
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invnjon evidently took place in the posc-Rgvcdic age, and in fact, 
it appears from the anthropological and lingiustic data, that the Aryan 
speech came in \arlous waves fiom the west and gradually spread over 
the length and breadth of India. 

Thus It appeals that the borderland of India was the one spot where 
bands of tribes had been constantly migrating from Central and Western 
Asia, and as suth a disturbing ccvulition prevailed in that area. Another 
Aryan group that possibly migrated a lute before the conquest of the 
Achaemenids is represented by the speakers of the Dardic language, be- 
lieved by some to be descended from the Aryan dialect of the Alpine 
short -heads, uniler which come speeches vif the extreme North West of 
India, viz., Kaslimiri, Shina and a few otlicrs like Chitrali, Rashgali 
and Pashai. 

The Achaemenuh at oiue cuighi hokl of the opportunity offered by 
this disturbing condition and extended their arms to India. In this they 
may have been helped bv the banians of this area, (or the Rgveda refers 
to the Pakhtas of the North-West, the Pactvee of Herodotus, the 
modem Pashtus, and scholars are tinanimoiis that Pashtu belongs to the 
Iranian group of language, like Baluchi, each in two diak'cts. 

In a very interesting article in ///., 192b, pp. 1 ff., Pr/vluski has dealt 
with the tribes that entered India short’v before the Persian rule. Fhese 
(oreign peoples settled mostly in the No th Western b'rontier Province 
and the Punjab and the Indian wnters classed all these barbarians to- 
gether as Bahlikas, a term which in a narrow sense meant the Bhallas, 
west of the Jheliim.'' To the east of that river such new^ immigrants were 
the Madias, a ju'op’e between the Clienub and the Ravi, and the Sauvira- 
Sindhiis, who later on mfw'ed soiithwarils and founded a new capital at 
Roriik.i or Alor. Alexander’s historians speak of the hill-ruler Arsaces and 
of the Sogdioi on the Indus. The name Arsaccs is Parthian or North- 
Iranian while Sogtlioi is c\idcntlv derived from Sogdiana in Central Asia. 
There is, however, no proof that the names arc pre Achacmemd, and 
ir is rather possible to find traces in tlicm of India’s contact wdth the 
region beyond the HimaKn^ns at an age when under the Achaemenids 
both foimcd parts of the same empire. 

17 Pizyhiki, h'l , 102b. p. II. lie la Valiev Pvuissin,, Lhulc anx temps 
cifw MiUiryiU ft <{rs Bn) bares, pp. T^-14. 
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II. On the term ka{n)biijiyd--~ Kam hojj 

There are five Columns at Bchistiin containmi.; the inserintions oi tlv* 
Achaemcnid King Darius tin great. The Fifth C'oliimn scuns (o .oiuaiii 
the inscriptions executed in tht thud vear of his reign, 1 t., i.S lh(\, 

while the first four record his achievement of tlu hist Mat \ij, i) I\ 

phrase hamahyayjih) thardd {hf\ and ma\ ha\t l.een j'ossihh esc.-ued at 
the beginning of 519 B.C. 

In Column I, Dariiis gives a hsr of 2 ':; eountnes *‘ihai < aim to" him 
In this list we fiiid tw'o names that aie Indian^ o/c , CjaWi) data or Ciaiulhaia 

and Qatagus or Sattagvdia. Tlie location o' Sattag\iiia has not \ ei h( t n 

properly determined. Cunningham thinks that it is kkiHuai uuh 
Opian, which is near tht‘ old janai'ida <f Kapisa, a.iul ^^’hil h w.is sonu 
times included m the latter. Her/feld, on the other hand, thinks that it 
was the Punjab. J he word (Qatagus) would sii'nify h.ixing hiind'tt! 
heads of cattle.’ But thie name is Indian as well as the P( rsian with the 
same meaning: 5atagu — and as all the loreign lendciukv- ha\e the S in 

the beginning, wc mav consider it as ari Iranisation of the (a i;> inally 
Indian name.”^^ Where then this Indan ^aiagu ioiinn\' can lx? I 
propose to identify it with the \ alley ('f the iivca- Com.ui (tlu“ Ciomal), 
mentioned since the Rgvedic age, lot Ciomaii means ".ihonndinn in 
cows,” exactly the same sense' conve\ed be the icim .‘sat.igau. 

The location of Gandhara is wcl! known. In the Aihacmenid da\'s it 
seems to have comprised the Kabul Valiev and tMciuk'd in tl i* north to 
the hills of Swat and Btinir. 7 he .uid ihe Rdniiyand iidotm us 

that the janap^di of Gandhara extended on both the sides (d ih( nver 
Indus, and while the eastern pan h.ad its c.'ipual at 1 aks isda i!u (.ipual 
of the western part W'as PuskalavatT. In il'e eas;, the jampdfld evidently 
extended as far as the Ravi, for Strabo locales tlie little l.ingdom of (lan- 
daris, ruled by the Younger Pi'tos at tlie time o"^ Alcxandd’s inv nion o! 
India, between the Chenub .ind the Ravi, fha* Puiuab, thus, vvas Persian 
from the midePe of the sixth centur\ onwaid. 

These tw'o countries Gandh.ara and Jsatagu mus; !n\c‘ been inlKi.red h\ 
Darius from his predecessors, for, as he repeatedly sa' s in the !»cheaun 
record, he took over the Achaemcnid empire in a st.itc o{ couirku dis- 


uS ALISL, no. 3^. p. 3 
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iiucgr.'ftion after the death of Canibyses, and had to suppress nine serious 
rebdiion.s in course of one year, and licncc had little time to make fresh 
concjiiests. 

Gandhara and Satagii, were, tliercforc, conquered cither by Cyrus, the 
founder of the Achacinenid cm[)ire, or his successor Cambyscs, wlio was 
succeeded by Darius the gieat. Cambyscs ascended the throne amidst 
troubles, “when province after province was revolting and securing in- 
dependence and we have good grounds for supposing that the Eastern 
Iranians also succeeded from breaking away Persian control.” Cam- 
byscs was thus throughout engaged in mainiaining peace and order in his 
own em])ire, and ii proves indirectly tliai Gandhara and 5atagu were 
(f)iu|uered by Cyrus himself. 

The name of Cambyscs (O.P. Ka(m)bujiya^ lias, however, been linked 
with the frontier peopk* of Kamboja by Eloffman and orliers. Levi makes 
the interesting observation that KajMsa and Kamboja seem to be two 
attempts ‘‘to render the same foreign word in a language which did not 
lend itself to the purpose: Ka (AT/^w) = Kdm. p s (ij) each has a labial 
followed by a palatal; unvoiced in the first case and sonant in the second; 
the middle term seems to have been in the two cases a spirant : f and z both 
of which are wanting in Sanskrit. The spirant ap[K*ars in Greek also, in the 
sibilant of the proper name Kambyses = Ka(iLbujiya, the son of Cyrus, 
of whom the name probably recalled one of the conquests of his father, 
the destructor of Kapisa.”“^ 

If we, then, follow the lead of the French savant, we have to admit 
that the region extending from Kapisa to Kamboja became Iranian at a 
very early date. Column III of the Bchistun inscription refers to the fort' 
less of Kaphakani, within the jurisdiction of the satrap of Arachosia, and 
here a great battle was fought in which the army of the Achacinenid 
king became victorious ‘‘by the grace of Ahura Mazda.” Kapisa or 
Kapisa is mentioned in the Asudhyayl of Panini, and refers no doubt to 
the country of Ka-pi-shi of Yuan Chwang in the neighbourhood of Balkh. 
It was famous for its vineyards, now as in ancient times, as is shown by 
the example by which the Kasikavrtti explains the rule, and we obserye 
that the soldiers of Raghu also relieved themselves from their fatigue with 

iq \lcGovern, The E^irly Empires of CentYdl Asia, p. 62. 

20 Pre-Aryan and Pre Dravidtan in India, ttans., P. C. Bagchi, p. 120. 
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tl\c liquor of that country riLh in \inc-yarcls.‘‘ It is aho ictcnal to in the 
Arthdsditra of Kaiitilya. W'c have several coins of the IiuloChtek kiOL^ 
bearing the legend ^'knvLhyc nigara devaia.'' Itoiu the account of Yuan 
Chwang, it appears that Kapisa comprised the whole of Kahiisian as well 
as the tw^o large valleys o( Ghorband and Panjsir.‘“ 

Konow proposes to identifv Kapisa with Ki-pm nieiuioiud in itic 
Chinese texts {Han Shit ^ (jGa, lo 12). Tlure has been luikh dispute re- 
garding the exact denotation of the term Ki pin. Some, scholais e.iv, 
Weiger, Charpentier, Gutschmid and others wou’d identi(\ it with the 
Kabul or Kophen iiver basin making it thus ulentual with Kahulistan. 
This identification, thouLrh reccnrlv advocated aliesh 1 )n ram, is ceiiamlv 

O - j 

wrong, because in the 1 Ian peiiod the Kabul river basin was known by 
another name viz., Kao-lu. Lassen and Hei/Jeld have tiled tf) locate 
Ki-pin further to the south in Arachosia or Southern Aiganistan. But a 
critical study of the Chinese texts W'ou’d show that this view' is hatdh' 
tenable. Chavannes points out that whertas in the kittT times Ki pm 
ccjuals Kapisa or the low'cr Kabul Vallew in the I Ian perM?J it is eqiiiv.iltnt 
lo Kashmir. In fact, the term Ki pm has alwavs bean ustal m .1 rather 
loose sense to denote either the who'e o! a part of the legion extending 

from Kapisa to Kashmir, Some of the Chinese texts dtfine Ki pin as 

being bounded on the soutli-west by Wii-i-shan-li < AiaJiosia), and on the 
north-west by the Bactrian kingdom of Ta-yue chi, while on the notth 
east It was nine days jotirnev to Kvin-toii, and 011 the east 2250 li to 
Wu-cha.“'‘ 

To turn now' lo the discussion (jf the term Kamboja, ^ aska savs that 
the Kambojas use the ^ instead of y ga?n in the sense of going. 

Savati doe’s not occur m Sanskrit, but it is a good Iranian w'ord. I here is 

the old Persian ^^'\siyau — and the Avestan^ 'k> an ^ai>atc\ to g(j cf. Persian 
sudam, Skr. ^'cyav Grierson m his Linguistic Siirvev of the Bada- 
khasan and the Pamir legions points out that the Signi tribe uses the term 
suta in the sense of “going”; the Sarkel tribe uses the woid -'t/ m the 
sense of “to go”; st4hat for “gone” and suiima for “will go' ; the Nlungi 

21 Kahhavrtti on Pannii, IV 2 ()<>.. Watters, Oii Yuan C luvan^^ vnl I, 
p. 122; Raghu-vamki, IV. 65 

22 Indian Studies presented to Prof. Rapson, p. 333 

23 ZDMG., 1906., 
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tribe lists the term siah for “to go/’ All these tribal words can be traced 
to the ^!>ab. Thus traces of the old Kamboja tribe exist at the present 
day in the Badakhasan and the Pamir regions. In the west, the tribe, in 
the ancient days, seems to have extended as far as the eastern part of 
Afganistan, for here we find peoples who call themselves Kamoja and 
Kaumji, in which we can trace probably the survival of tlie name Kamboja. 

It has been pointed out tliat the following gatha from the Pali Jdtaka 
“by Itself estjb’ishe^ a cle.e conncct'on bctv'ecn the Kambojas and the 
ancient Iranians, with whom the de'^truction of the noxous or Ahramamc 
creatures was a duty. 

“Thos. L* men are counted pure who only ki’l 
Progs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they wi'l... 

These arc your savage customs which I hate- 

Such as Kamboja hoides might emulate. (VI. iio). 

The Kamboja is mentioned in the edicts of Asoka along with the 
(landhara and the Yona as an ‘anta’ or somi-independent bolder country. 

1( we accept the view ol Senate that the outlying provinces have been 
enumerated m R P,. XIII in a dchniie order, then the' Kamboja country, 
in tlie da\ s o( the great XIaurvan empeiot, must lia\e been contiguous to 
that of the Yavanas, for the H avanas and the Kambojas are mentioned 
one .iltei another in the c‘pigraj)h. In die I\ldh'dbh~i)dta abo the Kambojas 
are associated with the Ciandharas and the Yawinas.^' Prom the same 
epic we learn that Karna, in course of his digvijaya, went to Raja- 
j)ura and deUated the* Kambojas. This Rajapiira lias been identified with 
the Rajapura of ^hian ChwMUg which lay to the south or south-east of 
P'inach, near the }helum nvei, i.e., the modern Rajaori.“‘‘ Thus the 
K.imboja countr\' abutted to some extciu on the Bfihika land, or the 
region watercxl b\ the Indus a^ul her live tributaries. 

Prom a carelul stiuK' of the anthropological data, Sir Herbert Rislcy 
dassitu'd the Indian luiinamt\ into seven mam physical types, and one of 
them is the “ Piirko Iianian ” type, which comprises the BalcK'hes, Brahuis 
and Afghans of Baluchistan and the N.AV. Frontier Province. These 


24 IRAS, 1912. p 256. 

26 PHAi, p. 126, 

27 Rislcy, The People of hidta, p. 7. 
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are probably the result of a fusion of Persian and Turki (it came at a 
later stage) blood. The area covered by these tribes formed a part of the 
great Achaememd empire. 


III. The Reign of Dariits the great B.C.). 

In Column II of the Behistiin record, Darius gives the name of nine 
countries, whicli revolted against him, when he was in Rahvlon. In this 
list we find the name of isalagti. In this connection, it ma\^ be noted 
that after giving the names of 23 countries which include Gandhara and 
Satagu, in Column I, Darius says: “These countries which went awav 
from me, by the will ol Ahura Ma/da became submissive to me (and) 
bore my tribute.” 

It follows, theicfore, that Gandhara and 5 atagu joined in the general 
revolt against Danus, after his accession to the throne, and latei on i>atagu 
revolted again, but was brought to submission. 

The extensive sculptures at Behistun exhibit among other things the 
figures of the nine chiefs, whc?m Darius bad successlulK' overthrown. 
The inscriptions appended to these figures, however, do not mention the 
chief of Satagu, though It gives the names of the chiefs of othei revolting 
areas. It omits Satagu, and includes Skuntha, the- thiel of the Iiuiopean 
Scyths, whom Darius possibly coiU|uercd in the third vear of his leign. 

Besides Gandhara and ^atagu, the Idamadan, Persepolis and the Na(|sln 
i-Rustam inscriptions of Darius mention another Indian people, Hidu, .is 
included in his empire. As Herzfeld says “ I he Midu was thus .1 fresh 
conquest by Darius himself, later than the Behistun inscription. We 
know that Darius passed the year 517 in Egypt, and that this and the 
following year saw the estabhshment of the Persian rule in other African 
countries. Since the Hamadan inscription, as well as the foundation ins 
enption of the teiTacc of Persepolis, both mention the Hidu, but not the 
European Scyths, and since tlie years 517 to 515 arc ftdlv occupied, the 
conqu(;st of Sind is limited to the years 519 and 518.” Smith thinks that 

Hidu or the Satrapy of India '‘must have comprised the course 

of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the whole of Sind, and 
perhaps included a considerable portion of the Punjab cast of the Indus.” 
The preliminaries to this conquest are described by Herodotus, who says 

i.H.Q, sm>rLMBi:R, 1949 6 
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that Darius first sent a fleet down the river Indus to the sea and then 
concjucrcci “India.’’ But it is more pro-babic that the Achaemenid emperor 
confjuercd and consolidated the region and then ordered the navigation 
of the river, possibly for j:)urposcs of trade^ for, othewise, the party ran 
the risk of attack, which a great conqueror like Alexander the great was 
unable to avoid in the later days. (For a full discussion of Herodotus' 
account, see the oext issue of thn journal). 

Darius possibly conquered the lower Indus region in course of his 
military expedition, which he undertook to suppress the rebellions of 
Ciandhara and Saiagu. It was not an isolated military phase of the great 
Achaemenid, but part cf the great expedition, which he undertook against 
India hetw'een 521 and 519 B.C. Parts of the Bchistun inscription, in 
that case, may have been executed while the campaign was in progress, 
while the Mamadan inscription, which first mentions the Hidii, was 
epigraphed after the peace was restored m the empire. 

Thus Darius conquered alresh the North-Western Frontier Province 
with the region Ixyond, called “White India” bv some of the Classical 
authors, Sind aixl the Punjab; “whether he had ain^ plan beyond the 
enlargement of his empire is not known, but there seems to have been 
a good deal («f Iranian blood in the North West, which may have had 
some bearings on his actions” (Tarn). 

(a) The Gieek geographer I lecataeiis, wlio lived m the days of Darius 
says that a tribe called the Opiai “dwe’l by the river Indus, and there is a 
royal fort. I hiis far the Opiai extends and beyond there is a desert as far 
as the Indus.” Opiai must be identical with Opian, the capital of the 
ancient Kapisa country, where there was possibly a fort of the great king 
Dai ms. C^)lumn 111 of the Bchistun record actna’ly refers to the fortress 
of Kapis.ikani. 

In building a lore here, Darius seems to have been actuated by 
political reasons, for Opian was 1 great mccting-placc of three different 
routes — 

1. T 1 1C nouh east road, by the Paiijsliir Valley, and over the 

Khawak Pass to Anderab. 

2. The west road, by the Ktishan Valley, and over the 

Hindukush Pass to Ghori. 

3. The south-west road, up the Ghorband Valley, and over 

the Hajiyak Pass to Bamiyan. 
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In the fourth century, Alexander founded at this spot Alexandria- 
undcr-the-CaucasLis, which became a strong Greek colony. 

(b) The Susa inscriptions state that Dai ms built a niaonificcnt 
palace at Susa, for the construction of which uak was inoui^ht fiaun 
Gandhara and ivory from Hidu. 

The Inscription on the tomb of Darius ai N.ujsh-i-Kustam must 
have been executed approximately about the time ol his death in B.C'. 
486-5. Among its sculptures we lind the representa ion of three na- 
tions, that have been called Indian, corresponding to the thret' Indian 
districts of the Achacmenid empire. 1 hr/fcld gi\es the followint; 
description of them : “All the three arc ulmtual, they ate naked but 
(or a loin cloth and a sort of turban on tlieir heads, and then weajion 
is a long, broad sword hanging by a strap Iroiii the shoulder’’. In 
this connection, wc may note that Herotlorus, while speaking ol the 
Indians, states that they “wear a garment made ol rushes^ which, 
when they have cut the reed from the riser and beaten it, th(\' 
afterward plant like a mat and wear it like a corselet”. 

Darius was always on the guard lest there should be any, wliat ihe 
Indian political thinkers call, mFit^ya-nyaya in his empire. Tims he 
says in his Susa inscriptions : “This I did by the will of Ahuia Ma/da 
so that one does not smite another, until in (my) domain there is 
everybody (who) is afraid of that law which (is) mine, so that the 
stronger does neither smite nor oppress the weak”. 

It is difficult to decide v/hat was the limit of the Indian cm[)irc of 
Darius or whether Darius had any actual connection with the Iiulian 
interior. An interesting passage occurs in the Apocryphal, the Greek 
version of the Book of Ezra, giving an account of Darius, and it runs 
as follows: “Now, the king made a great feast unto all his subjects, 
and unto all that were born in his house, and unto all the princes ol 
Media and Persia, to all the satraps, captains and governors that weie 
under him from India to Ethiopia in the hundred and twenty seven 
provinces and also to the Indian embassy from the Magadhan king\ 
If there is any historical truth in the account, it wdll be interesting 
to determine wdio was the Magadhan contemporary of Darius entering 
into diplomatic relationship with the latter. But in the present state 
of our knowledge this seems to be an impossible task.^® 


28 Jewish Antiquities, XI. 3. 2. (33). 
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IV, The successors of Darius 

In 485 B.C., Darius was succeeded by his son Xerexes, an inscrip- 
tion of whom was discovered at Perscpolis in June, 1935. “The 
inscription covers four stone tablets^ two containing the old Persian 
version in duplicate, one the Babylonian and the other the Elamite 
version”. In it Xeroxes gives the names of the countries under his 
rule. The list includes the three Indian provinces, Gandhara, Satagu 
and “Hidu”. Thus Xerexes rightly boasts of in another Perscpolis 
record: “What was done by my father that I protected and other 
did (I) further”. 

Classical authors inform us that in the contingents which Xerexes 
led against the Greeks, in the field of Marathon and Thermopaele, the 
Indians fought side by side with the Iranians. 

It is generally believed that the tribute list, as preserved in the 
account of Herodotus (III, 89-95) tlearly from his own time, that of 
Artaxcrexes I (465-425 B.C.), not, as he states, from that of Darius^'k 
In it wc find a fresh list of the Indian districts. The Sattagydae, 
Gandarii, Dadicac and Aparytac paid together one hundred and seventy 
talents and formed the seventh province, while “India” or Hidu form- 
ed the twentieth satrapy and paid a tribute of 360 talents. Dadicac 
and Aparytac arc not mentioned in the epigraphs of either Darius or 
Xerexes, and hence they may cither be regarded as fresh conquests by 
Artaxcrexes I, or that in his time a reorganisation of the satrapies 
took place. 

The Dadicae are generallv identified with the Dards who are well- 
known in the Sanskrit works under the name of Darada, Ptolemy 
also mentions them : “Below those of the Indus arc the Daradrai, in 
whose country the mountains are of surpassing height”. The Apary- 
tae arc otherwise unknown, but Holdich identifies them with the 
modern Afridi. 

The Kaspioi, who according to Herodotus (III. 93) constituted toge- 
ther with the Sakai the fifteenth division of the empire, are mentioned 
again in VII. 67a, 86, among the eastern tribes of the army under 
Xerexes. It can hardly be identified with Kashmir, as proposed by 
some scholars, for in that case they would have the mountains between 


29 Dcbcvoi«ie, A Political History of Parthia, p. 6. 
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them and the Sakai, a fact which makes it improbable that the two 
would be grouped under the same satrapy. The term has been emen- 
ded by Dr. F.W. Thomas into Kapisai, “the Kapisakani of the Aehac- 
menian records”, which seems to be more probable. 

The South Tomb at Pcrsepolis is usually assigned to y\rta\erexts 
II (^04-395 B. C.) on artistic grounds. Here is an inscription; “The 
inscription is found above the heads of the ligiiics supporting tlte 
throne of the great king, exactly as in the tomb-nscription of Darius 
the great, but in a far better state of preservation”. '" Three of these 
figures bear above them the following epigraphs — : tyani 
(this is a Sattygidian); lyam (ta{r 7 )dariyd (this is a Gandharian); /yum 
Ili{n)duviya (this is a Hi(n)du). Thus Artaxetexes 11 inaintauKal 
intact the Indian empire created by the genius of Darius and his 
predecessors. 

When Alexander the great invaded the Achaemenid empire m 
c. 330 B. C., the Indians fought on the side of Darius 111 (^3^-530 
B. C.) at tlie field of Arbela. Arrian points out that in the contin- 
gents sent from India, there were: (a) the 'Indians'' under the com- 
mand of Bessus^ the “Viceroy of Bactria”; (b) the '^rnoHnUiinccr 
Indians'" under the command of Bassaentes, the “Viceroy of 
Arachosia;” and (c) a few elephants, belonging to the Indians who 
live this side of the Indus"", 

We have already seen that for the purpose of building his jialaee, 
Darius the great acquired ivory from Hiclu. Hidu country thus 
had enormous of elephants. Therefore, the Indians oi Arrian *s 
(c) may have been the inhabitants of the Hidu country, part of whidi 
was certainly on “this side of tlie Indus.” 

Panini in his Astadhyayl states two very important rules : (1) 
“The affix ca comes after a word denoting mountain, in the sense of 
*this is his motherland when it is a person who lives by arms”; (u) 
“To a name expressing a multitude living by the trade of arms, is 
added the affix nyat, when it is the name among the Vahika (the 
land of five rivers), but not when it is the name of Brahmana, nor 
when the word is rajanya."" From these two rules it is evident that 

3Q IRAS, 1932. p. 373. 
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there were ^^mountaineer Indians"' living in the Punjab, who followed 
the profession of arms. Wc know that Gandliara included the 
Punjab, and lienee it is quite likely that Darius III employed these 
mountaineer soldiers of tlic Punjab in his service. 

If Arrian’s Indians mentioned in (b) and (c) above can be iden- 
tified with the inhabitants of the Gandhara and Sindhti countries, 
then It is but natiind for us to assume that the Indians mentioned in 
(a) above were the inhabitants of Satagu. Thus the Indo-Achaemenid 
empire founded by Cyrus and expanded by his successors remained 
intact till the fall of the dynasty. 

Dr. Jackson says, “Wc may assume, accordingly, that when 
Alexander reached the liver Hyphasis, the ancient Vipas, and modern 

Heas ...he had touched the extreme eastern limits of the Persian 

domain, over which he had triumphed throughout”'^' 

It IS not known exactly whether the Persian domain extended in 
the east up to the Beas, but the question arises — -did Alexander, as 
the successor of the Achaemenids, reach the river Hyphasis.'^ The 
problem needs a thorough consideration. 

The Classical writers have preserved for us accounts of the invasion 
of India by Alexander the great, king of Macedon^ whose ‘'“achieve- 
ments surpass those of Heracles and Dionysius”. These texts have 
been translated by McCrindle in his '"The Invasion oj India by 
Alexander the Crreat, ’ 2nd. ed., Westminster^ 1896. 

These texts arc supposed to be based on the accounts left by the 
historians, who accompanied Alexander and those left by MegaHhenes, 
who was an ambassador of Seleucus Nicator in the court of Candra- 
gupta Ivlaurya. In their present form then they are of “much later” 
date, evidently containing interpolations and additions by later writers. 
Up to the j^resent time, all the historians have put implicit faith in 
them, but this can hardly be called strictly “historical” method. An 
instance may be noted here. These texts describe in Howinii terms 
the submission of the lull-state of Nysa to Alexander, wdio, it is 
alleged^ paid a visit to the mountain of the land. Philostratos, how- 
ever, avers that “the inhabitants of Nysa deny that Alexander ever 
W'ent up to the mountains” and adds that “the companions of Alexan- 
der did not w'ritc down the truth in reporting this.” {A^^ollonius^ 

33 CHI., vul. 1 . p. 341. 
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BK II. Ch, 9). Thus it appears chat there arc yet niuncrous errors 
to be corrected and tliac the whole history of Alexander’s Inthan episode 
must be set right. 

The following chiefly arc the Classical authors dealing with Alex- 
ander’s exploits in India : — 

(a) Diodorus' (100 B.C.-ioo A.D.) who has mixed up his- 
tory with fiction. 

(b) Strabo (60 B.C.-19 A.D.) who says that he himself 
has corrected the accounts ol the previous writers, but 
admits at the same time that his Lnowletiize o( India is 
very poor. 

(c) Curtins (t. 100 A.D.), ^‘who was deheient m knowledge 
of ^tiography, chronology ami astronorm” i^McCrindlc , 

p. 1 1 ). 

(d) Plutarch (46 A.D.-120 A,D.) whose Livc>, especially 
those ol CrassLis and Antony, though based on first ratt 
sources, is of little value for the history of Alexanders 
exploits in India as it is marred with patriotic bias. 

(e) Arrian (A.D. 200) who is credited to be the b( Mol 

Alexander’s historians by McCrindlc. 

(!) Justin (not later than 500 A.D.) to whom accuracy “is 
of small importance compared with the chance of di awing 
a moral lesson.” 

It is thus apparent that our “sources” are secondary, laie m (Lite 
and defective. As regards Anian, he hardly deserves so much c'adit 
as McCrindle give., him. Thus Arrian makes king Pharasmanes 
say to Alexander that his kingdom bordered on the Cokhians {IV. 
15. 4), but as Droysen points out “it was nonsense (p.66). 1 hese 

writers atuiin used accounts which wTre not very irusiworihy. The 
chief sources of these Classical authors are the following: — 

(1) The work of Ncarchos, who is considered by the laicr 
writers as an honest reporter, “who cook pains to verify 
the stories which were told him.” But the account is 
lost, and the few c|uotations that survive may or may 
not be genuine all through. 

(ii) The work of Oncsicritus, who w'as the pilot of the royal 
vessel during Alexander’s return march. Strabo considered 
him untruthful. 
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(lii) Aristobulous, who was entrusted with a commission by 
Alexander VL 25. 10). “His interest was pie*- 

dominantly geographical, not military : yet his book 
seems to have been adversely affected by the rhetorical 
fashion and perhaps by the Alexander myth which had 
already begun to take popular shape at the times when 
he wrote’*. 

(iv) Clitarchus of Colophon, who wrote a history of Alexander 
of a highly journalistic character and often basing his 
accounts on imagination. 

(v) The work of Megasthenes, which is lost and survives in 
the quotations of later writers. As Dr. Stein says “the 
useful portion of Megasthenes’ report is very meagre and 
Its authority cannot be taken as absolute."' 

Thus the “sources” which wc have at our disposal for reconstruct- 
ing Alexander’s exploits in India arc for the most part based on 
defective accounts, and hence wc have to proceed very cautiously in 
dealing with this topic. The Classical authors w^ould make us believe 
that in the east Alexander advanced as far as the Beas, but W'c have 
reasons to cpiestion the veracity of the statement. Alexander received 
the submission of Taxila and Abhisara (Poonch and Nowsheia districts), 
but seems to have been immediately faced oy a confederacy of Indian 
powers headed by Poros and failed to proceed further. It was a 
confederacy of the Mallei, the Oxydrakoi, the republican ones, and 
other monarchical states that stopped the further advance of the 
Nfacedonian hero. The followuni^ notices of the Classical authors 
force upon us this conclusion. 

Tnstly, Arrian informs us that Alexander built an Alexandria 
at the confluence of the Chenub and the Indus, and this was 
tile easternmost canton founded by Alexander in India. “The 

places called Alexandropolis must be military colonics 

which claiuK-d to go back to Alexander” (Tarn), If Alexander had 
coiKjuered the region up to the Bcas, it is but natural that he 
would have constructed a “fort” or established a military colony thcie 
to guard against the “Prasii and the Gangaridac” who were constant 
threats to the Greek power. We may note in this connection the 

34 Stein, Megasthenes and Kntttdya, p. 297. 
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nosltioii of Alexandria in the Scythinn land, somewhere ui Kiijhend, 
which marked the farthest limit of Alexander’s advance m Central 
Asia. 

Secondly y Justin says that Alexander “out of respect for his valour 
restored Poros in safety to his sovereignty” (XII. S). Poros inflicted a 
heavy loss on the Macedonian garrison, and, as we know Irom otlur 
cases, Alexander would not let such a person go free (r/. the case of 
Bessus). The war was evidently a drawn game, and Poros was able 
to maintain his own position. The Classical authors have evidently 
twisted the facts to glorify their own hero. 

Thirdly, Plutarch says, “The battle with Poros depressed the spirit 
of the Macedonians and made them very unwilling to advance luttlur 
into India” [AlcCrindle , p. 310), and they advanced onl) when press- 
ed by Alexander. Can we not suspect here that really the Macedo- 
nians went up to the battlefield of Poros, and the latter part cd the 
statement forms a part of “Alexander myth”? 

Whatever may be the state ol Alexander’s advance in the east in 
India, whether he advanced up to the Bcas or not, it seems jiiohable 
that the Achaememd command was obeyed as far as the I astern 

Punjab. Tims Strabo says that “ although the Persians 

summoned the Hydrnccs as mercenary troops from India, the latter did 
not make an expedition to Persia, but only came near 11 wlun Cyrus 
was marching against the Massagetae” (/YV. 1.6.). Strabo possibly 
knew that the Hydraces were once under the command ol the Persians, 
even if we reject the story of Cyrus. The Mydraces or the Oxydrakoi, 
the Ksuclruka of the Sanskrit works, occu[)ied the territory between 
the Hydraotes (Kavi) and the Hy phases (Beas), and “were one of the 
most numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the Punjab ”. 

V. The Achaemenid Administration 

We do not know exactly the system followed by the Achaemenid 
monarchs in the administration of their Indian domain. As we have 
already seen, according to Herodotus it was divided into two satra|)ics, 
one comprising Gandhara and Satagu, and the other comprising India 
or Hidu. This system of government by satraps seems to have been 
prevalent throughout the Achaemenid period. The satraps, though 
undoubtedly subordinate to the Great Kings, had the power of issuing 
money on their own accounts, for we have from Rawalpindi a gold 
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coin (daric) of an unknown satrap of the Persian (Achacmenid) empire, 
though it is difficult to decide whether it was brought there from 
outside. Rapson thinks that ‘‘during the period of the Achaemcnid 

rule Persian coins circulated in the Punjab. Gold double 

staters were actually struck in India, probably in the latter half 

of the 4 th century B.C. Many of the silver sigloi, moreover, bear 
countermarks so similar to the native punch-marks as to make it seem 

probable that the two classes of coins were in circulation together 

and this probability is increased by the occurrence of characters 
which have been read as Brahmi and KharosthI Ictters’’/^^’ Dr. Mac- 
donald, however, holds that the gold darics were never in circulation 
in India on the ground that the value of gold relatively to silver was 
much lower in India than in Persia and that very few darics have yet 
been discovered in India'^' 

The Great Kings, however, kept watchliil eyes in all the matters 
of the state and often interfered in the religious affairs of their sub- 
jects. Thus, after giving a list of the subject countries, Xcrexes states 
in his Persepolis inscriptions : “And within these countries was 
(another) where formerly Daivas were worshipped. Afterwards by the 
will of Ahura Mazda, 1 destroyed the place of Daiva (-worship). And 
1 proclaimed : Daivas thou shall not worship. Where formerly Daivas 
wTi'c worship[>cd there I wwshipped Ahura Mazda and the divine 
lulfilments The references to Daivas or Devas seem to point out 
that the religious revolution took place in some part of the Indian 
districts of the Acliaemenid empire. 

One curious fact w'e should note in this connection. When 
Alexander crossed the Hiiidukush, he met no Persian officials east of 
the mountain and this has led to the theory that the Indian provinces 
were finally lost to the Achacmenids in the reign of Artaxerexes II. 
The unsoundness of such a hypothesis is evident from what has already 
been stated though the absence of any Persian officials require 
some explanation. The Persians seem to have left the native states 
on the Indian borderland and the Punjab to retain their autonomy 
evidently on the condition of payment of tribute, and the satraps 
represented the imperial personage on the Indian soil. So long as 

35 ASIR., 1926-7, p. 212. 

36 Rapson, Indtan Cotns, p. 3. 37 CHI., vol. I, p. 34J3. 
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these Indian chiefs obeyed their suzerain, there was no necessity 
of Persian officials, and the offices of the satraps were worked 
evidently by the Indian stalls. Buhlcr has pointed out tins state oi 
affairs long ago, and it was to this Indo-Persian imtitour.se tluu he 
ascribed the birth of the new script of Kharosdn. 

I roni the account of the Classical authors, it appears tliai there 
were nearly twenty eight such states on tlie Indo-At hatnienid soil on 
the eve of Alexander s invasion — some ol them being lepublits anti 
some monarchical."*' An Indian wTitci ol the Achaeinenul age ton- 
demns the Uttarapatha as the land ol the Arattas or arastras i.e., 
kinglcss states or republics.' '" In a later age, the Periplus oi the 
Hrythraean Sea speaks of the Aratti along with Arathosii, Gaiulatii 
and Poclais as the regions lying above Indo-Scythia. At the time ol 
Alexander’s invasion there were, however, both monaulueal anti 
republican states in the Punjab, NWhP. and the Sind, and most t)( 
them, specially the republicans, offered stiff resistance to the Macedo- 
nian hero. If the Classical authors, then, are to be believed the 
Indo-Achacmenid empire was divided into twentv-eight vassal native 
states, grouped into three satrajiies. 

A cjLicstion has often been raised whether the Paropamis.ulai region 
should be included within ilie boundary ol the Indo-Achiemcmd 
empire or Iran proper. Geographically, no doubt, it should go to 
India, but culturally it belonged to Iran. The Kliarosdil, it has been 
assumed, is the direct result of the Persian rule in India, but a look 
at the excellent map of the find-spots of the Kharosdi? inscriptions 
in Corpus Inscnptionum Indtcarnm^ Vol. II, p. xiv, will show that no 
Kharosthi record has ever been found westward of the Panjkora river, 
a fact which prima facie may indicate that it was outside the official 
jurisdiction of the Achacmenid satraps of India. Indian culture, 
however, penetrated into the region in the later days, lor when, in the 
seventh century the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang visited Kapisa he 
found it thoroughly Indian under a king who belonged to the Ksatriya 
ca.ste. 

Another country that has similarly been connected witli tlu 
Achacmenid India is Makran, the barren region lying along the coast 


38 For an account of these states, see PH/II , pp. i (’6-209. 
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of Baluchistan. It has been identified with Make mentioned in 
Column I of the Bchistun inscription and hence we can infer that it was 
concjucrcd either by Cyrus or Cambyscs. Herodotus mentions it (Myci), 
along with Sagartii, Sarangeii, Thamanaci, Utti and the dwellers on 
islands as forming the fourteenth province of the Achaemenid empire. 
The grouping plainly shows that it was not Indian,. but belonged 
to Iran. *‘The people show no trace of Indian cultuic, and art as 
rugged as the land in which they dwelT’. The river Hingol seems to 
have been the farthest limit of Indian cultural zone in Baluchistan in 
the west, where in the later davs wc find one of the sacred Tantric 
pithdi of India. 

S. CllATTOUADHYAYA 
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Jaina Antiquities in Rajgir 

One o[ the gravest crror.s that has been inailc !ii oiir asscsMiuaii ol 
any Indian holy place is the cxaj^^cratcd iinpoitaiu e we* ha\c asiril)(*(! 
to Buddhism, Thanks to Asoka, and the indelaii^ahlc Clhincst* 
travellers with their itineraries, the claims ol other cieetls have been 
completely lost sight ol. The latt, that Migadava was ^ protceleil 
Deer Park^ which might have a greatei anlK|im\\ has never e\en 
been mooted. The tree ol enlightenment at Gaya, was alie,ul\' hoi)’, 
before Buddha sat under it. To some extent, ihe aeLOUiUs toniained 
111 the early Jama writers^ which were not veiiliable by motlein 
investigations, are to some extent responsible lor this neglect, lake (or 
example the Jama accounts of Taksaslla, m the PaiDnacdryay which have 
been very little confirmed by more than a decade‘s excavation at that 
place, by Sir John Alarshall. Nevertheless, the existence of a |am,i 
stupa at Mathura, the find of large amount of inscribed Jama images 
of the Saka-Kusana period have proved beyond doubt the historicity 
of some of their claims'. The caves at Khandagin and Udayagiri, 
prove the existence of Jainism m eastern India. 

It IS undoubted that Jainism has a greater anticpiity than Ihiddhism, 
and if Gautama was a historical personage, then Mahavira too, was 
historical. What is more, archaeological evidence lends to show', 
that before the rise of Buddhism, Jainism had a greater hold on the 
mass mind m eastern India, by which Magadha, United Bengal and 
Orissa are implied.^ Buddhism supplanted it. With the acceptance 
of the theory that Gautama was a historical [)ersonagc, a couple of 
postulates present themselves, hirst, his contemporaries. These were 
Mahavira and Gosiila, undoubtedly. Secondly, in the sermons and 
lectures of Buddha, we will find mention ol rival religions, by com 
trovertmg whose dogmas, he wanted to establish the supremacy of his 
own order; and consequently these will establish the existence of 
older faiths and philosophies. 


Cf. My piipci ‘Ttaces of Jainism in beiigal.’ 
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Nowhere, we have met with in the teaching of Gautama, the 
seventh Buddha, a halt hearted distaste for the tirthikas or the Jainas. 
There is an instance in the Majjhima Nikayuy which establishes the 
knowledge of Buddha, about the Nigranthas another name by which 
the Jainas were called in Pali literature.^ While relating the Sri Gupta 
incident, in Gautama’s missionary life, Avaddna-kalpalata states, that 
his preceptor was a Jaina. If myths that gradually grow around the per- 
sonalities of our great men are reliable, then the SravastI miracle is an- 
other evidence. The late Dr. A. B. Keith told us that “In one point 
all these sages agreed; there were samanasy ascetics in some degree, and 
they shared this peculiarity with the Jainas, whose leader Nigantha 
of the ISIata clan (Niitha or Nata clan), was evidently regarded with 
hostile eyes by the Buddha.”*^ If therefore, Gautama and Mahavira 
were contemporaries, in that case, we have to make allowances for 
23 other tirihankaras. Therefore, the greater antiquity of Jainism is 
proved. It is also undeniable then, that Rajagrha — the earliest 
metropolis of eastern India, must have received this faith in its hill 
girt bosom. 

How is It then, that with the exception of few modern temples, 
and Sonbhandar, wrongly ascribed to Gupta period, no actual remains 
of the Jainas have been traced at or near Girivraja of the Magadhas; 
while followers of its rival faith, proudly Haunt before their eyes, the 
questionable sattdpdnni^ the terraced rocky remains, the alleged Ajatasa- 
iru StHpUy the lonely Gijjhakuta. The answer probably is to be found 
in the proverbial lack of retentive power amongst the crowd. The ex- 
aggerated claims of the devout Chinese pilgrims, arc based on absolute- 
ly unreliable folk tradition. One drawback of our historical methodology 
I have always observed. An uncritical reliance has been placed on 
the sources of informations of the Chinese pilgrim. Their relegious 
devotion verging on fanaticism, should have been apparent to the 
more serious devotees of the school of Acton. The dates of their actual 
visit too, is a great handicap. The seventh century of the Christian 
era, is too far removed, to make the identifications certain. Admitting 
however, the possible accuracy of religious tradition, we have sufficient 
evidence to believe, that once a place acquires a religious merit; even 

2 Vol. I, p. 92. 

3 A. B. Keith — Buddhtst Phdosophy, Oxford, 1923,, p. 137, 
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when the whole people have been forcibly convened, or a new ethnic 
stock has settled in the country it enjoys chat ineric. The instance 
of Makhdum Kund — adnntiedly the cave of DevaJatta's samaclht, is 
a proof of this fact. The mount at jerusalein, MacAlister tells us was 
already holy ground before it became holy to the god of the I lebrcws.^ 
Makhdum Kund, a cavern formed bv a landslide, has other tratlitions 
too, and one wonders, what strangei; cults and rituals it liail to witness, 
before it received the jealous step brother of t!ie Sakya prince, who 
had renounced a throne, for the salvation of rhe mankind. 

Elsewhere, I had occasion to point out the historical inaccuracies ol 
the Chinese traveller Hiucn Tsang.*’ Principal 1). N. Sen, more than 
a decade ago, had given a similar warning : '^Samafinaphala Sutta as 
contained in the Digha Nikliya is of great antiquity, and ns ( vidential 
value is very much greater than the accounts of the Chinese travellers, 
earliest of whom came to India, looo years after the death of Buddha. 
The Chinese travellers had to depend upon local traditions, which had 
overgrown with legend, and led them into inaccuracies such as they 
have given of the First Council/’^* Reliability of local religious 
tradition, will be evident from an account of Nalanda, which I had 
from 5 rl N. P. Mukhcrji, Parliamentary Secretary (Home), Bihar; 
in 1948. Earlier in life, towards the beginning of the 20th century, 
when he visited Nalanda, the local people '^eem to have pointed out 
the earth covered mounds of Buddhist monasteries and temples, as 
the place where the rape of Rukmini took place. If it had been m 
China, how justified would have been an Indian traveller in ascribing 
ruins of Turfan or other places as the identical neighbourhood where 
scenes related in the Adahdbharatam occurred. Instances are not lacking, 
when later Buddhists erected their sacred edifices or terraced temples on 
older remains of the Jaina faith. The Paharpur C. P. dedicated in the 
year 159 G. E.^ proves that Dharmapaladeva, established the Somapura 
Mahdvihdra ov.r earlier Jaina edifices. Therefore, possibility of stUpa 
(specially Ajataiitru StUpa) structures or places, which were holy to the 
Jainas having been claimed by the later Buddhists as their own exist. 

R. A. S. MacAlister — A Centnry of Excavaltotis tn Paic^tmr, London. 
The Religious Tract Society, p. 103. 

3 Journal of the Andhra Histoncal Research Soctety. vol. v, 

6 D. N. Sen in JBORS., vol. iv, p. 133. 

7 MAS!., no. 55, p. 73; EL, vol. xix, pp. 59 ff. 
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Gunnsila caitya is a place, which was as holy to the Svctaiiibara 
Jainas, as Griclhakuta to the Buddhists. According to the Kalpa Sutra 
the last faina tlrtbankara, Mahavlra, resided at this place in or near 
Rajgir for several years. The prakrit Uvasaga Dasdo locates Gunasila 
in the vdrikd ol Rajgir.’* The caitya has been explained in the epics, 
as a place of tree worship, a trait of Indian culture since chalcolithic 
times. The later jama canon as pointed out by the late Rai Bahadur 
R. Chanda confirms tliis tradition. Thus Tri-sasthi salakd-purusa- 
caritra, by Idemacandra SurT, states that the site of Gunasila caitya was 
vrksopasobhitarn^ \ It is strange therefore to find, at Nalanda, temple 
sites designated caitya sites. Properly speaking these are vihdra sites. 
The later Jaina tradition seems to contradict the statement of IJvasdga 
Da<do, because the Bhagauatl Purdna^'^ places Gunasila witlun Rajgir 
city pro])er. Tlie Sthaviravall Caritra of I lemacandra, mentions 
Gunasila, as situated within Rajgir*'* (abhydrne). The Digambara 
Uttaraptirdria mentions the Vipula hill as the permanent place of resi- 
dence ol Mahavlra*'. The .^vetambara canon places Gunasila to the 
north-east ol Rajgir, which is the position of the Vipula hill. In one 
of the two lists ol live hills surrounding Girivraja, in the Mahdbhd- 
ratarn, a [)eak called AJailyaka" is mentioned, which has been correctly 
identified by late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda^’’ with Vipula. Modern 
Ciunave, in pargana Bcsl)ak, in the sub-division of Bihar, in district 
Patna; iheielcMe, cannot he the site of Gunasila caitya. Dr. B. C. Law 
has identified it with Kalasila rock, near Isigilli, where Ntgrantha asce- 
tics were seen practising their absurd austerities Prima facie this is 
untenable, as Kalahla is a rock, and Gunasila is a caitya. 

In the third decade of the seventh century of the Christian era, 
the Cdiinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, testifies to the residence of Jama 
monks on Vaibhara. The late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda has contused 
V\iibhara with VipulagirP*. The only person who has systematically 
studietl the confused account of the celebrated Chinese traveller, is 
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Principal D. N, Sen: “Hiucn Tsang tells us that ‘to the west ot the 
north gate of the Mountain city was the Pi-pu4o mountain.’ Tins 
mountain does not lie to the west of the north gale of Girivraja (Moun-» 
tain city^ but in the opposite direction. The hot springs on the north 
side of the south-west declivity, of the Vipula, mentioned by Hmen 
Tsang lie along the western side of the Vipula mountain. If this he 
taken as the correct rendering of the text, it gives rise to a serious 
difficulty, vtz, the Pippala Guha cannot he exactly to the west of tlie 
hot springs, which are found in large numhers at some distance to 
the north-east of the Vaibhara hilP” . A strictly accurate writer like 
late Rai Bahadur R. Ghanda has been let! to an error of judgment 
when he places the stiipd beside winch the Jama monks were seen practi- 
sing extreme austerities on the Vipula hill.' * This stilpii was on the 
Vaibhara hill as Vipula is referred to suhsccjucntly as the south dill 
along with Devadatta s cave. As late as seventh century, there was 
therefore a st/lpa on the Vaibhara hill sacred to the Jamas, marking 
probably the spot where Mahavira resided as mentioned in the Tri- 
sasthi-salaka-purtisa-caritra Qi. 10. 145). 

The existence of Jama places of worship on the Vaibhara hill, 
is proved as early as the Gupta period, objectively, by the inscribed 
black basalt image of 22nd firihankara Neminathn. It is one of the 
earliest known images of the Jamas in Magadha^''- The brick enclo- 
sure in the vicinity of the ruined temple containing the above image 
along with three other Jama sculptures is another proof of the 
existence of places of Jaina worship on the lull immortalised lyy ilie 
meeting of the First Council of Buddhist elders. This enclosure con- 
tained a scries of Jama images m niches."* In fact, the display of a 
frieze of images within niches on the surface of the walls, seems to 
have been a favourite method, of establishing a sculpture gallery, with 
the Magadhan architects in their original design. Ihe method is 
noticeable at Manivara Matha, Sonbhandara Cave, and Temple No. Ill 
at Nalanda. 


18 Rajgtr and Us Neighbourhood, pp. 25-26. 

19 ARASI., 1925-26, p. 123. I had the privilege of having seen at work 
R. D. Bancrji, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and I^r. D. R. Bhandarkai, hut C'handa and 
Bhandarkar were the most painstaking. 

20 ARASI., 1925-26, pi. Ivi, fig. (b). 21 Jhtcl , p. 126 
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The Sonbhandara, itself, Ls an instance of utilisation of an earlier 
excavation at a later date by the Jainas. No doubt the extant inscrip- 
tions arc in Gupta characters or early North Indian Nagari, but the 
technique, particularly the lustrous polish, seems to recall Maurya 
times; while the apsidal slope is reminiscent of Lomash Rishi at 
Barabar in Gaya district. It is quite possible that like the edict bear- 
ing Asokan column, Mauryan harmmika, and monolithic staircases 
(hearing cx-voto records of the Sarvastivadins) at Sarnath, the cave was 
originally excavated in late Mauryan times for Jainas but received ins- 
criptions at a later date. A revision indeed of our ascriptions, of 
ancient struct urcs on the surface or under the mounds at Rajgir, has 
become imperative, to balance the scale. The find of a mediae- 
val image of the Jainas under the so-called Mauryan layer of bricks 
by the late Raibahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Ajatasatru Stupa has not 
made us suthciently cautious.*^ 

AdKIS BANPUtJl 


22 1 owe these refcrcace.s lo Muni Haricantlra Suriji of Ranighat ^adt of 

Banaras; hiit some of these have been mentioned by Chanda. 
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I. Keiartheda Copper-plate Grant oj /irthupati Bhatulrakd 
of the Nala Family, 

The above Grant has been edited by Mr. G. Raniadas in the Jour- 
nal of the Bihar Research Society, Voh XXXIV, ,)p. 32 if. The 
Grant is undoubtedly ol great histonpil unportance, and Mr. Raniadas 
deserves our thanks for bringing it to light. L nlortunately, wliile 
editing It, he has indulged in speculations of all kinds, and made a 
number of remarks which arc open to serious criticism. 1 propost' 
to briefly refer to some of them, as otheiwise an unwary reader might 
be led astray by the authoritative manner in which they have been 
dealt with in a learned Journal, 

Mr, Raniadas starts with the proposition that “the si/e, lorni 
of the Plates, together with the number of lines on each face, is an 
important item in fixing the age of the charter'* (p*34)- This 
view can hardly be maintained in the face of the fact that even two 
coppcr-platcs of the same king, e.g. the UrlanP and Narasingapallr’ 
Plates of Hastivarman, ditier m these respects. 

Next he asserts that “the Visnukundi Vakiitakas and the Sarabha- 
pura Vfikatakas must have been Vakataka families who liad immigrated 
into the country south of the Godavari when their imperialism had 
been crushed by Samudragupta’* (p. 35). This single sentence contains 
a large number of gross misstatements which are really astounding. 
There is no evidence (i) that Samudragupta came into conHict with 
the Vakatakas; (2) that the Visnukundins or the royal dynasty ol 
Sarabhapura were Vakatakas; or (3) that the Vakatakas migrated to 
the south. Besides, Sarabhapura was far to the north of the Godavari. 
The assumption that Mahendra (of Kosala) was the royal titli 
of Bhavadatta (p. 36) is as unwarranted as the proposition that alur 
having lost Kosala, he retired to Nandivardhana and gave shelter to 
Prithiviscna I (p. 40). Still more puerile is the view that Sihghavarma 
and Candravarma were scions of the Nala family (p. 36), based 
simply on the ground that the name of their capital Puskarana 
(Pokharna in Birbhum District, Bengal) is similar to Puskari, the 
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capital of the Nalas, which was far to the south, perhaps the Jcypore in 
state, Orissa. Equally astounding is the explanation of Mahesvara as 
'lord over one hundred lakhs of people’ (p. 38). Surely, a learned 
Journal is not the fit place for indulging in baseless speculations like 
these. 

The author reads the date as “58 Samcchare\ What he reads as 
58 is purely imaginary. Thew is nothing in the estampage but a 
lew shallow scratches which arc clearly distinguished from the deeply 
engraved letters of the record. What he reads as ^samcchare' is clearly 
sum vva [sarnvdt) followed by a numeral figure. This is almost 
identical with the symbol for 50 figured in Blihlcr’s Chart (PI. IX. 
Col. V). But as this refers to the Ksatrapa record^ we cannot be 
quite sure that it is 50. The symbol may therefore also be read as 

100, 6 or 8 on the analogy of figures for those m the Kalihga records 

of yth-Srh century A.D. given in Biihler’s Chart (PI. IX. Col. XV). 

It IS difficult to be quite sure on this point but the resemblance with 

the symbol for 100 is the closest. 

While making all sorts of guesses unsupported by any evidence 
Mr. Ramadas seems to have missed the real importance of the record. 
The Grant was issued from Puskari, a town which, according to the 
Podagadh lns.,‘‘ was deserted but repeopled by a son of Bhavadatta, 
probably named Skandavarman. It w'ould then follow that Arthaj ati 
Bhattaraka probably flourished after Skandavarman. Now the Ritha- 
pur plates' were formally issued by Arthapati in order to confirm a 
Grant made (perhaps orally) by Bhavattavarman, evidently the same as 
Bhavailattavarman. In this record Arthapati is said to have been 
lavoured by the feet of Ary aka. Although Aryaka has been translated 
by the editor as ‘respectable people’, it has another well-known 
meaning viz. grandfather. It is probable^ therefore, that this grand- 
t.ither was no other than Bhavadattavarman himself to whom such a 
reference would be quite natural m a record which was issued to 
confirm a Grant originally made by him. It would thus follow that 
Bhavadattavarman was succeeded by his son Skandavarman, and the 
latter by his son Arthapati Bhattaraka. Puskari was evidently the 
original capital of the family which was sacked by an enemy, where- 
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upon the Nalas fixed their headcjiiarter> at Nandivaidhana. Bur 
Skandavarman repeopled the city and the capital was ai;ain renioveti 
there by Arthapati. 


2. T ulita-hhdsd-hiila. 

The verse 23 of the Khajuraho Instrifnion No. 11, edited by 
Dr. Kielhorn,-'^ contains a list of nine LOiintnes (and peoples') which 
were conejuered or defeated by the Chandella kin^; Yasov arnian. A 
diflierent phrase is used to describe the discoinfiture of each of them. 
Thus as regards the first, Gauda, Yasovarmai^ is described as the 
“sw'ord to {cut clown) the Gaudas, as ii they were pleasuie creepers”, 
and the last seven countries (or peoples) arc referred to in a similar 
way. As to the second, the Khasas, the phrase used is inhtihkha.ui- 
bald. Kiclhorn has translated it as ‘'equalled the [orces o( the 
Khasas”. This meaning is liardly in actord with the rest of the 
sentence which describes the military superiority of Yasovarman over 
each country and people. Besides, it is very unusual, to say the* least 
of It, for a court-poet to describe his royal pation as equal to another; 
he IS always above everyone else. Kielhorn’s translation does not 
therefore appear to be correct. 

Now, although the verbal root ltd means ‘to equaT, it is also used 
111 many other senses which arc more apjiropriate to the present con- 
text. Thus in v. 20 of Meghaduta, tul means to ‘carry away by 
force* (antahiaram ghana iiilayittim nantlah saksyult tuann). In v( rst* 
30 of Siiupalavadha, Canto V, the word tultta occurs twic(, oncc’ in 
the same sense (^ti4lita-bhfibhrt) and again m the sense of ‘despise 
‘condemn’ etc. (nrpatt'talitopi). In Aincchakatiku, the verb tnl is 
used in the Prakrt passage Ila avatthe tuliyast,'"' where it means ‘to 
reduce to contempt’. 

These examples show that the root ltd was also used normally in a 
deprecatory sense. There can be hardly any doubt that wc must 
take it in this sense in the passage referred to above which would then 
mean that the Khasas were defeated by Yasovarman and reduced to a 
position of contempt. 

R. C. Majumdak 


5 EL, I. 122. 


6 Act I, Sjx’icli oi Maituya. 



The Nature of Pusyaniitra Sunga^s Rule 

About 185 B. C. Pu.syaniitra Sunga assassinated his master, 
Brhaclratha Maurya, and founded a new line of rulers. For thirty-six 
years he was tlic real master of the country. Yet he never assumed 
any imperial title. He is mentioned merely as senapati or senini in 
all our sources, the Puranas, thg Malavikagnimitra, the Harsacarita 
and also the Ayodhya inscription of Dhana (bhuti?).^ Such being 
the case, one naturally begins to enquire about the nature of his rule. 
Did he wield sovereignty in his own name or that of some phantom 
sovereign who reigned but did not rule? 

The Purana text, karayisyaU vai rdjyam, i.e., “he would have the 
rule carried on”, leads to the presumption that the legal sovereignty 
resided in some person otber than Pushyamitra. Was that king a 
Maiirya? Though such a possibility cannot be absolutely ruled out, 
there is no evidence in its favour. There could be reasons enough 
for Pusyamiira’s not assuming the title of rdjd or maharaja, even 
though he did nor have any Maurya on the throne of Magadha. 
Public opinion may have been against the accession of a master’s mur- 
derer. Or It may be that the Alantnparisacl which was then a fairly 
strong mstiuitioir might have counselled Pusyamitra against the 
assumption of the crown. Like another successful general in history, 
Oliver Cromwell, whose services to his country were no less important, 
he perhaps thouglit it best to keep real power alone in his hands; it 
mattered little whether he wore a crown or nor. 

Then whom did he actually have on the throne of Magadha? Two 
solutions can be proposed. One is partially suggested by Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi, though he does not go into the question of the legality or 
t)therwise of Pusyamitra’s status. Relying on the Pauranic line, 

P tisyamitrasuidscdstaH bhavisyanti samd nrpa, 

he concludes that Pusyamitra had virtually made a feudal division of 
his territories. ’ If our reasoning m the last paragraph be accepted as 

1 See HC., VI, p. u)ij. Bombay edition; XX, pp. 64'()8; Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, p. 31. 

2 See die MiiUvtkagntnmra , V, 14; Arthasdstra, pp. 18-19, jolly’s edition; 3rd 
and 6tli rock-edicts of Asoka. 

3 History of Ancient India, pp. 186-7. 
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correct, this would mean that the legal sovereignty of the empire resteii 
with his eight sons. It is difficult, how^ever, to agree with him tor 
two very cogent reasons. In the tirst place the reading ot the Wiyu 
Furana relied on by Dr. Tnpathi is faulty. As pointed out long ago 
by F. E. Pargiter, here singulars have been turned into plurals through 
misapplying astan to sitta instead of to sarna.^ On ihe basis o( the 
other Puranas as well as the extremely valuable lones MS. of the Viiyu 
Purdna the right reading can be put as — 

Piisyamttrasf4tascdstai{ bhavtsyaii srirnd tirpa. 

So the legal sovereignty, il it rested a*^ all with Pusyamitra’s sons, 
rested only with one. Secondly, Dr. Tripathi’s interpretation of tlu' 
word, samd, as ‘simultaneously’ must be regarded as wrong. In the 
Paurdnic texts dealing with the dynasties of the Kah Age the* woid is 
invariably used in the sense of “years*’. Mence, too, there can be no 
question of the alleged eight sons of Puyyamitra ruling simultaneously, 
and for that very reason of their wielding th(‘ legal sovereignty of the 
empire in the life-time of their father. 

The best help in solving the problem ol the nature of Pusya- 
mitra*s authority comes from Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnirmtrd, one ol our 
best historical sources for Pusyamitra’s reign. The ilrama gives 
Pusyamitra’s son, Agnimitra, the title of rdjdu, even though Pusya- 
mitra was alive at the time and in enjoyment of political power. 
Pusyamitra himself is designated merely as sendp^Ut, and this, as 
we have seen on the basis of the other sources too, W'as the only title 
that he bore throughout the period of his sovereignty. Agnimitra ’s 
chief consort, DharinT, is also no mere princess but a queen address(*d 
as such by every person. Agnimitra therefore must have been the 
legal ruler of the country, the person through whom Puyyamitra 
carried on the government of the empire, as indicated by the Purana 
text, kdrayisyati vnt rdjyam, quoted above. He had, it might be 
remarked, also a Mantripartsad, like any other full-fledged ruler, tc) 
which were referred all questions of high policy. Agnimitra was 
we might say, no mere provincial governor, as is generally supposed 
by historians, but a constitutional and legal sovereign anointed as 
rdjd most probably by his father himself. 

Dashakatiia Sharma 


^ Dynasties of the Kah Age, p. 
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LIl-H IN ANCIENT INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE ]Am 
CANONS. By jagdish Chniulra Jam. Pp. ^zo. New Book Company 
l.td., Bombay 1947. 

I he Jama canon, no doubt because of the obscurity and difficulty of its 
constiiueiiL texts, has so far attracted far less attention of scholars than the 
parallel Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. And yet it is undeniable 
tliat it IS a positive mine of information for the most varied aspects of 
ancient Indian civilisation. In the scholarly work under notice this pre- 
cious material has now for the first time been presented before us with such 
encyclopa:dic completeness as to make it an indispensable work of re- 
ference for many years to come. The author has not only made a thorough 
and firsthand study of the available material, but lias also laid under con- 
tribution the researches of modern scholars extending to their contributions 
in periodicals. The author’s good sense and sound judgment are on a 
par with his mastery of material. Frequently he draws illuminating 
parallels between the Jama canonical data and their counterparts in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. His easy and simple style makes his 
writing attractive to the genet al reader no less than the scholar. 

Aj)art from a classified bibliography at the beginning and a retrospect 
and two indices at the end, the work consists of six sections. Section i (in- 
troductory) gives a bird’s eye view of the history ot the Jama Church and 
the Jama canon. Sections li, 111, and iv deal respectively with administra- 
non, economic conditions and social life. Sections v and vi are concerned 
with the geographical material and that relating to political hiistory. 

Without detracting from the high value of this work, we may be per- 
mitted to offer a few criticisms. In the introductory section the author 
justly observes (p. 43) that “the age of every part of the Jaina Siitras should 
be judged on its own merits with the help of other literature.” If he had 
consistently worked on this principle throughout his work, he could have 
traced, at least in part, the evolution of institutions and practices from crude 
forms to relatively advanced stages. But he gives away his own case by 
frankly stating in the same breath (p. 42) that his object is simply to ex- 
haust the material presented in the Jaina Sutras without any attempt at 
chronological order. Again, he tells us in the same context (p. 43) that the 
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material in the Jama texts m spite of clianges mulcrL^one l)\' iheni tiunn.’ 
three successive redactions rcHects a much older srat;e oi cnilisation th.m 
the 6th century A.D. (tiie date of the final ledaaion). The author would 
have been well-advised in stressing m this c(>niu‘ciion some facto! s xN'hkh 
depiive the Jama texts somewhat of their value as ohjctliw pktuics oi 
ancient Indian life. We ha\c fiistly the faet that many, il not most oi 
the illustrative tales m the canon ^inciudint^ evtai those dealiiiLii with h;s 
toncal characters) belonj^r essentially to tiu domain oi lolklon W'hat is 
more, they arc often told for didactic ctlect m the li^lu ol tlu- ansiere jama 
code of ethics, and not as realistic pktiires ol eoniemporat \ lile 11 k 
author, it is true, rightiy observes elsewhere (p /n;) that dlu jama texts 
are full of legendary traditions mteispersed with loose taas here ami there, 
which are narrated by the religious teatheis to enlnen their seimons and 
to lilustratc their doctrines.” But this sound tlutum is ajiplied h\ him 
to the restricted sphere of political history and chronol()g\' alone. 

In section ii the author might h.ive instanced the Jama version o( the 
constitution of Vcsali as a dehlKTate departure horn the older .uithentu 
tradition. He might have also discusscal the late* l)i. K. Ih jasaswal’s 
challenging characterisation of several classes oi evil states lelencd to m tlu 
Jama canon as “technical constitutions.” On p. i)in the aiiihot compares a 
Jama canonical list of i8 taxes with another group found m “the Ihahma 
meal literature.” But this latter list, which is evidently cjuoted lioin 
Kautilya, refers to an advanced capitalistic economv unlike ihe lormei 
which IS based on a backward rural economvc I huler the head Admin isna- 
tion of Justice (pj). 64/,), many of the illustrative talcs mentioned by the 
author are concerned with the king’s abuse of executive authoiitv and not 
with the legitimate exercise of his judui.il functions. Ihe authors 
account, it must further be adinitred tails to throw suilic lent light upon 
such points as judicial proceduie and the constitution as well as hind ions 
of the hierarchy of courts. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the ela 
borate account of the administration of justice in Vesah which tlu* aiitlior 
quotes (p. 64^2) with approval from Biiddhaghosa’s commcntaiy on ilu 
Dlgha Nikaya has lx?en shown by the (ircsent reviewer UHQ., n; Pn 
to rest on very slender foundations. 

In section iii the author quotes (p. qi n) ^ statement in Cainningham s 
Archarological Survey Reports to the effect that Pundradesa to the cast of 
the Ganges was knowm after the Pundrn variety of sugarcane, and Kajolaka 
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(sic), ibc province to the west of the river, was called after the Kajali or 
Kajoli vnnctv of sugarcane — a view which is no longer held by any serious 
student. Under the head Textiles (p. (^j) the author might have quoted 
the very iinportaiu list of fabrics of different materials in Acaranga- 
sutra n. 5.1. 1-5. The author’s challenging statements that “State 

capital was not invested for purjxise of industna! development (p. 108) 
and that the functions of the were “legislative, judicial and executive” 
(p. loij) are not warranted by any canonical text. His identification of the 
Nivaitana land-measure with one acre (p. ^o) is inaccurate, while his des- 
cription (p. i2o«j of h^l)dpana as “a square com weighing about 146 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fitness bv punch-marks made by private 
individuals is hopelessly out of-date. (^n p. iii the reference to one- 
ninth oi the produce as the king s sh.ire is a slip. The statement about 
the general prevalence of drinking and flesh earing (pp. 124 and 126) fails 
If) take notice of the ban imposed ujion both practices by the Brahmanical 
smrli law as well as the Ihiddliist canon from early times. 

In section iv the author quotes with approval (p. ij^n) the exploded 
view that writing in India goes back to the c^tb century B.C.” He also 
makes the unwarranted statement that the worship of Skanda, Mukuncla 
and Siva was in vogue ' during the lifetime ol MahavTra” (pp, 217-18',. 

In section v the identific'ation of Suvannabbfimi with “Lower Bnima, 
Ik’gii and Moiilmein districts” (.wr) is too narrow. 

U. N. CnosHAL 


BUDDHISM AND ASOKA^ By B. G. Gokhnle zcjG pp. 
(llidina Publication Ltd. Baroda). 

rius book IS an intelligent survey of the historical development 
of Biuidl usm and it is not clear why the author has selected the 
title “Buddhism and Asoka”. The book is divided into four parts, 
of which the first deals with religion (122 pp.), the second with poli- 
tical condition (49 pp), the third with social and economic conditions 
(39 i’P*) with the Buddhist art (58 pp.). In the first part 

the author has, within a small compass, given a lucid account of 
Buddha’s life, his teachings, his saiigha as also of the Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist sects. He has laid special emphasis on the position 
of laity in Buddhism and has tried to remove the common notion 
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that there was no provision tor laity in early Biuldhisin. 1 Irs dneusMunv 
re^^nrding Asoka’s taith jnd service to the cause oi Ihuldhism an 
valuable inasmuch as he brings together the views c>l many stholats 
who have written upon the topic. The next pan dealiiiL: |H)1i- 

tical conditions, which formed the background ot the leh^jon, is mainl\' 
confined to the Maurya and Suhga dynasties. Tin author has broiiL’Iu 
together the results of researthes ot scholais on ihis tt5pk hut he has 
refrained from discussing the repercussions c)l tiu' political changes 
on the career ol Buddhism or I'lcc ^c)\sd. In tlu tliiul hook ile\ottd 
to social and economic conditions, the wntet has utilised tlu luatiiials 
yielded by the Buddhist texts and discussed the inthience ol the 
religion on the social life oi ancient India. The seclie)n on the luiddhist 
art is conhned to Asokan and Suhgan [>eriod while in the' section 
on Buddhist education, he has depended mostly on the Bah soutees. 

The main object ot the author evielcntly is to loeuss light on the 
Mauryan and Suhga period from religious and cultural aspeets, and 
he has acepiiited himsell ol thus task \er)' well. It is a |)ily that the 
book bristles with typograjihical mistakes. 

N. Dun 


HUMAYUN IN BhKSlA by Sukumar Ray, M. A., Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society ot Ik-ngal. Ihice Rs. 5 / 

In the field of Indian histoiical investigatuai we- find so man>' 
dissertations resting cjii weak fotindaiiejns that it is 4I relief to find .1 
work that show's that the author has undertaken long hours of un- 
remunerative drudgery to throw hght on an obscure thapur of medu' 
val hi.story, Hiimay tin’s sojourn in Persia is an intricate subject. 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar m his foreword describes it as an uninteicstmg 
corner of medieval Indian liistory. But it required critical investigation. 
All students of medieval Indian history will appreciate the cpiabi) 
of this work, its critical examination of the sources and the wealth (jf 
chronological and topographical details. 

It would not be improper to mention in tbi^ connection that 
the reviewer had previously read a review oi this luonogiaph in 
the Sunday book-review page of the Calcutta Statesman, But any 
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one who looks for niinhlc speculation and facile generalisation in a 
work of this nature must be ignorant of the technique of research 
work. No one can he funny beyond the capacity of his materials. 

The author gives us much more than what we get in Beveridge’s 
paper m the Calcutta Review, i8q8 or in volume II of S. K. Banerji’s 
Hnmnyun Bad.shah» On Huinayun’s route towards Qandahar from 
Qandahar to Sistan, thence to Herat, the discrepancy of evidence fur- 
nished by different authorities has been reconciled with great care. 
Humayun [)roceeded to the Safavid Court via Jam, Mashad and Qila 
Dar. Five or six dilTerent localities near Qazvin arc mentioned by 
(lillercnt aulhonlies as tlie place where 1 lumayun and Shah Tahmasp 
met. This discrc[)ancy of evidence on one topographical detail gives 
us some idea of the extent of the difticulties of mvesngation. Defi- 
nite conclusions cannot always emerge. 

Shah Tahmasp’s treatment of 1 lumayun dihued kindliness with 
gross insult, Humayun’s reception in the Iranian court has been 
compared bv Beveridge with Louis XIV’s reception of James II. But 
the comparison appears to be inexact. The Shah first attempted to 
convert Humayun and his followers to Shiaism. He was not satisfied 
with the i espouse. Tw^o months’ hostility lollowed this failure and 
there W'as stoppage of all intercourse. Humayun yiekleil to this pressure 
and the attitude o( the Shah wms completely changed. We know the 
broad outlines of these relations. The author has given a very detailed 
actount. The ceremonies, the festivities, the hunting parties that 
have been describcal in this connection give us a good idea of the 
grandeur of the Safavid court. The exact nature and extent of the help 
rendered by the Shah to Humayun has also been ascertained. This 
dissertation helps us to understand better the foreign relations of the 
great Miighals, the political and cultural contact between Iran and 
I lindustlian from Akbar to Aurangzeb because Humayim’s ^.ojourn 
in Persia formed the basis of that cultural contact of later years. The 
appendix on the chronology of Humayun at the Safavid court and 
his homeward jouincy and chapter VI which tleals with the two sieges 
of Qandahar in 1545 .solve some of the difficulties of chronology. 
On p. 31 in a footnote the author fills up the gap in our knowledge 
of the history of the Kohinoor diamond from 1526 when Babur ob- 
tained it to the times of Shah Jahan. 

The reader wdio wants to be amused is referred to the picture of 
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Persian social life as ii cenrrccl around the court. The lelters ^^rltlen 
by Huinayun to Shah Tahmasp and the replies oi the luler oi Iran aie 
cjuoted in full. In his first letter, Huinayun he4L!,ed U) present him 
self ‘like an atom in the presence of the Sun ol the firmament ol 
splendour and magnificence’. The Shah asked him to liasten ‘towaids 
this right ending direction.’ Though 1 lumayiin aiul Shah 1 ahmasp 
appear to monopolise our attention tlu* personality that stands out is 
that of liairam Beg (Khan), the laithiul seivanl of Huinayun. 

N. K. SlNUA 
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Annual Bulletin of the Nagpur University Historical Society, 

October, 1948 

11. N. SiNHA. — Ra]puts and their Relation with the Mughals, 

S. V. PuNTAMBLKAK. — The Nature of the Kautilyan State. 

Calcutta RevieiN, September, 1949 

KsiiiiisHciiANDRA CiiAiTbKji : — Greek W ords in Sanskrit. The dis- 
cussion centres on some Greek words that have {ound place 
in Sanskrit works on Astrology, specially in the names of the 
signs ot the Zodiac. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. VI, part 1, (Nov. 194H) 

B. C. Law. — Slavery as known to Early Buddhists. 

SvRiis Chandra Marriage in Old and Medieval Bengal 

according to Srnrti Nibandhas. 

K. C. Pandby. — Sanskrit Drama in a Comparative Light, — The paper 
continued from the previous issue of the Journal concludes: ‘Sans- 
krit drama differs from both English and Greek dramas, particularly 
tragedies, in respect of the object that it presents and the effect that 
It aims at jiroducing in the spectator; yet there is fair similarly in 
the treatment of the subject-matter and the techmejue adopted for 
It.’ 

P. Nac;araia Rao. — W hitchead and Sankara. The views of the two 
philosophers, Whitehead and Sankara, have been compared in the 
[)aper. 

Vi LRAMANi Prasad Upadhyaya. — Some of the Outstanding Features of 
the Advaita Philosophy according to Suresvara. Suresvara, who 
was a direct di.sciplc of Sankara, has interpreted the Advaita view- 
points sometimes in an original w^ay. The paper, which is to be 
continued, proposes to discuss those view-points as found in differ- 
ent wwks of Suresvara. 

JnaNENDRA Lal Maiumdar. — Gaudapada's Karika (^Alatasanii). The 
writer’s exposition aims at establishing the Buddhist character of the 
Alatasanti chapter of Gaudapada’s kurikas on the Mandukyopanisad. 

K. R. R. Sastry, — Hindu Law: A Code of Duties. 
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Journal of Indian History, August, HMB 

V. W. KARAMhSKAil.—Bhraus and the Athar vans. The special 

achievements of the Ahgirases, Atharvans, and Bhrgus — the three 
Sage families of the Atharvaveda have been described and the com- 
mon points between the last two families discussed, h is argiud 
that these two families were amalgamated in the Vedic times, and 
the post-Vedic Bhrgiis continued' to share the glorv of tlu' aiuuni 
Atharvans. 

Journal of the Rama Varma Archaeological Society, (Jaiuinr>, 194K) 

A. Balkrishna m tin Edicts of AsoLa. ‘Isila’ men- 

tioned in the edicts ol Asoka has been nbiuilied in tlu paper 
with modern Kopbal m the extreme soiuh-west ol iht Ni/am’s 
territory. ‘IsB in Sumerian means cow, and da’ is an ‘eihmc 
suffix’. Thus ‘Isila’ means ‘the city of Ciopas’ = Gopa-la ov Kopa-la 
in Tamil. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Letters! Vol. XIV, 11)48, no. 2 

Rtazul Islam. — Ibahatiyas, The Fninhat-i-Flrdz Shdhl describes a 
sect of religious libertines practising sexual [)r()m]seuity as <m item 
of their religious programme. A close resemblance is delected 
between the rituals anel practices of the Ibahatiyas and th(»se ol a 
particular sect of the Hindu Tantnes. The writer of the paper 
leientifies these Ibahatiyas with “some sects among Musalmans ol 
the IsmadlT persuasion.” 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — A Stone Inscription in the Patna Museum. 
This epigraph of the ist centory A.Cb in Btrihiin script records the 
installation of an image of AdityapuriKyi ‘belonging to a Pravanla^ 
i.e. a manufacturer or dealer in woollen cloth. 

Harit Krishna Deb. — Vedic India and the Middle East. The purpose 
of the paper is to show that the Satapatha Brahmana mentions 
rulers of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia who flourished early in the 
seventh century B.C. and alludes to Sisunaga who was of I:lanuf<‘ 
origin and ruled about the same time in Magadlia according to 
Puranic testimony. The paper also attempts to establish '‘the 
phonological correspondence between four of the tribes who assailed 
Egypt c, 1200 B.C. and four of the tribes wlio made a combined 
attack on King Sudas as mentioned in the Rgveda.’ 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol XVllI, part 1 (July, 1949) 

V. Srinivasan . — A Ilntory of Ala^ud-din Muhammad, the Khaiji 
Emperor of Debit (1206-/316 A ,D .) This monograph dealing 

in detail with Ala-iul- din’s accession to power, activities ol his 
generals, reforms and regulations of his time, invasions of India 
hy the Mongols, the ‘Saga' of Chitor, the campaigns of Malik 
Kafiir, the last years of the Sultan and his revenue decree will he 
continued to the next issue of the Journal. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. Xlli, nos. I & 2 
(.Ian. and April 19 IH) 

Narendranath Choudiuiri : — ^ . This 

jiaper in Sanskrit deals with the position of the goddess I aksnii 
as can be gathered Ironi the references in the Puranic and Tantric 
literature. 

P. K. Goon. — V isvanatha Vaidya, the Author of the Kosahalpataru, 
the Protege of Jam Sattarsal of Navanagar, Jagatsirnha of Udaipur 
and Hnrisimha of Pratapgad — betivecn c. AD. /580 and 1660. 

H, L. Hariyappa. — On the Name Sunassepa. Stinasepa may mean 
‘pillar of ha[)piness' = happiness, = pillar), and not ‘dog’s 

tail.’ The expression came to have an aspiration (sniuu^sep'a) as 
a dialectical peculiarity. The ugly sense attached to the name 
of the Vedic sage and the peculiar appellations of his two 
brothers Sunahpuccha and Sunolahgula arc the creations of 
‘a later fancy.’ 

C. G. Kashikar. — An Examination of Max Muller s Rgvedasarn- 
l)ita and Pada Text. The readings adopted in the Poona Edition 
of the Rgveda in some cases differ from those found in Max 
Miillcr’s Edition. The former readings have the support of the 
oral tradition preserved among the Vaidikas in different parts of 
India. 

C. S. Venkatesvaran. — The V cdic Conception of ^'AsuraT 
‘Asura’ originally conveyed the idea of a good and divine spirit, 
and ‘niaya’ meant occult power. Asura being associated with 
‘niaya* gradually acejuired the sense of an evil or deceitful spirit, 
which in turn has given rise by w^ay of contrast to a new word 
‘sura’ (god) not found in the Rgveda. 
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B. R. Sharma. — Some Aspects of Vedic Caudharva and Apsarases, 
The aquatic and equine concept of Gand! arva coinioL; tioin a 
remote antiquiry persists in the Veda and the Amm.i. C'andliai- 
va in the Vedic literature is a solar hein^ dwelling.; in the waters 
of heaven with the Apsarases. As divinities asscaiated with 
waters, the Apsarases are conceived m laiei times lo hn\e j owet 
to inHuence the human mind. 

K. Krishnamoorty . — Anandiivardliana s C Lissifuation t'j Poetry 
from the Standpoint of Dhvant. 

Ludwik Sternrach — Injanticide and Uxposnrc of New-born (Anld 
ren in Ancient India, The conclusion reached in the paper is 
that as far as Ancient India is concerned ‘‘tceticiele, inlanticide 
and exposure of new born hoys were prolnbited, and certainlv 
unknown, and the same of new' born L;irls, prohibited but, per- 
haps, secretly practised.” Infanticide had become a eustom in 
some parts of India only much later. 
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Eleven years of works on Buddhism in Europe 

(May I ^56-May 1947) 

Gencraltties 

The most general cjucstion is the one [>uL by Jean Pr/jliiski in 
RhlR, Jiily-Auguit ^936, pp. 52-68, under the heading: Y-a-t-il mic 
science de^ religionist (Is there a science of religions?) The current 
classification in tnonotheisni, polytheism, animism, hierarchy which 
lies on two fundamental ideas: notion of soul and notion of gods, 
IS contestable. Numerous are the peoples who know neither soul 
nor god in the sense in which we rake these words. Thus, in 
Buddhism in its ancient forms, water, subterranean w'orld, trees, 
mountains, earth and atmosphere are inhabitated by numeious gcmi. 
Besides there is a pantheon of gods who are those of the old Aiyan 
religion. Therefore, Buddhism has inherited the Vedic polytheism 
and has even widened it because, in the ancient forms, there coexist a 
multitude of spirits scattered in the universe, a [lantheon of ancient 
gods and the Buddha is greater than those who are new gods. 

Is It animism or polytheism ? Instead of choosing, the historians 
writing on Buddhism have declared, as they have not found either 
among the deii/is or among the Buddhas the chaiacteristic.s attributed 
to divinity, that this religion had no god. Hence it is a religion which 
can be called animism, polytheism or atheism according to our 
point of view. 

There exist three methods for explaining the resemblances of 
myths, symbols, and cults in the religions of different peoples, writes 
Maryla Falk {Indologie anj den Wegen und Abwegen vergleichender 
Religionsforschting, PBO,, *937» PP* ^^*37)* These resemblances 
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can be attributed: (i) to a primitive revelation, the same for all peoples, 
(2) to the common ground of the peoples beliefs having tlie same 
ethnical origin, and finally (3) may be explained by historical influences 
of cultures and religions. Only the last two methods arc scientific 
and the author opposes Coomaraswamy’s interpretations particularly 
in !iis Elements of Buddhist Iconography, which constitute an 
evident return to the first method. The idea of this last work, 
which affirms tliat Buddhism presents exactly the same truth as the 
Vedas and the Brahmanism, that the Buddha is nothing but the 
new form of Agni or Brahma-Prajapati and that the dharmacakra- 
pravartana is nothing but the creation of the world, is to be rejected. 

In thre(‘ articles (New Contributions to the problem of the pre- 
hlnayanistic Buddhism , PBO., J937» PP* Mtt, Kult i etyka 

buddyzmu , PrzegLid \V spolczcsny , 63, Cracovie, 193b, pp. 362-92^ 
and Buddyzni jako reltgia t jako ftlozofia Reports of the Polish 
Academy ol Science and Arts) Comptes-rendus dc f/lcad. polonaise 
des sciences it dcs letires, XLlIl, fev, 1938, pp. 31-2), St. Schayei 
has indicated the main lines of his most recent ideas on the evolution 
of Buddhism, then he has developed them m the collective volume 
published at Waisaw under the heading Les Religions de I Orient 
(The Religions of the Orient) (^Rehgie Wschodu, Biblioteka Wicdzy, 
Trzaska, Iivert i Michalski, Varsovic, 19^8, 460 pp. 44 ill.). Pirst 
he refutes the theories of Oldcnberg, Geiger, Wmternitz and Stcher- 
batsky who identify the Pah tradition with the very doctrine of 
Buddha. Buddhism has never been a simple, moral doctrine, but 
was from its beginning a religion with its myth, its cult and its 
doctrine of salvation. The Mahay ana is not posterior to the Hmayana 
and IS connected directly with primitive Buddhism the fundamental 
dogmas of which seem to be: belief in metempsychosis; a cosmology 
distinguishing three spheres (kdmn, rupa and arupadhatu); analysis 
of the human person into material elements: earth, water, air, fire, 
ether and a psychical element, vijfiana; conception of the salvation 
constituting the passage from the riipa to the arupadhatu , from the 
world of perishable elements (rupa) to that of the eternal dbarma; 
a supreme aim to attain, the acyuta-^pada, a summit from which there 
is no return to the samsara; a doctrine of the karma which loses the 
automatic and magic character which it has in Brahmanism and 
identifies the karma no more with the act, but with the intention 
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(however, like the klesa, the karma is “physically” conceivcl as one 
c){ the substances that soil or purify the soul); method leading to 
salvation based on the niotal discipline {s'da) and practice of the yoga 
(which IS anterior to Buddhism as well as to Brahmanism, and winch 
IS probably pre-Aryan). The essential and the most original point 
of this statement relates to the belief m Buddha. Nevei 
Buddhism would have become a red m ion had there Ixen no doiima 
of Buddha, of a perfect and superhuman Being who, it he is neither 
the creator of the world nor the powei that directs the fate ot men, 
is however endow'ed with all other attributes ol divinity. riu: 
dogma of Buddha presupposes two btdicis: (i) existence oi siipei' 
natural beings appearing at intervals ot many thousands ol years to 
show the path of salvation, (2) Gautama, of Jsakya\ tribe iias 
been such a being. The term tathagata which designates this super- 
natural being has certainly not been created by Btuldhism, hut 
must have already been known in the 5th century B.C, in N. h, India. 
Gautama by declaring that he is the Tathagata, thus assigned to himsell 
the dignity ot Saviour. The term tathagata is as much pie-Buddhistic 
as the term Ales^ie is pre-Christian. 

On the ether hand, the theories ol nirvana, oi aniiyata, 
of anatmavuda seem to have been unknown to primitive Btuldhism. 
They appear only in the Hinayana, in the clocttmc wdiuh has 
evolved from the time when the distinction between monks living 
in monasteries and laymen has been created. This doctimc 
which has for ideal the state of Arhat, is born in the solitude 
of meditations and inspite of a-personalism with which it makes one of 
the bases of the Law, ends in a son of soiei lologieal egoism. l:v cry- 
body can attain only his own salvation. The extension ol the idea 
of impermanence to all the elements of reality (in primitive Buddhism 
only the elements rtipa were considered as impermanent), the negation 
of the permanent soul which logically proceeds from 11, the theory 
of dharma and of isolated ,antdna etc., arc only the philosophical 
consequences of that monachal egoism. 

The Mahayana is not an evolution of the Huiayana, but is 
connected to Buddhism ot laymen who have not accepted the 
monachal exclusivism. It develops the doctrine of solidarity of all 
beings, which ends in the dogma of Bodhisateva, the peifcct saint 
who renounces his nirvana to bring salvation to the woild. Then 
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the author rapidly reviews the philosophical consequences of this 
attitude to devote more place for purely religious facts: creation 
of a new pantheon of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Dhyani-Buddha, which 
is not the deification of saints, but which continues the mythological 
beliefs always vivid among the laymen and gives only a new form 
to ancient cults. The Mahayana, however, avoids the polytheism by 
admitting the dogma of Buddha’s body {dharmakaya) of which the 
Buddhas are only hypostases. The distinction between dharmakaya 
and rupakdya docs revive the ancient distinction between dharma and 
rupa of primitive Buddhism. 

The statement ends with a brief description of Tantrism and 
with the analysis of the doctrine of plurality of truths which allows 
Buddhism to become a universal religion. 

In La delivrance apres la mort dans les Upanisad et dans le bond- 
dhisme primitif (The deliverance after death in the Upanisads 
and in primitive Buddhism), J. Przyluski distinguishes four periods 
in the religious history of India: (i) sacrificial religion and, in the 
non-Aryan religions, doctrine of transmigration, (2) aristocratic religion 
in which the sacrifices of horses play an important role; immortality 
and ascension to heaven are assured only to some privileged beings; 
cosmic myths and solar myths; (3) immortality is no more the 
prerogative of someone, knowledge and faith enable a few to reach 
the world of Brahma, the farthest realm in heaven (epoch of the 
most ancient Upanisad and primitive Buddhism); (q) the deliverance 
can be obtained during this life and the nirvana is transformed 
into a state of soul. The way of obtaining the deliverance, according 
to some very ancient texts, is the practice of the hrahmavihdras which 
appear to be of non-Aryan origin. (I. Die Erldsung nach dem 
I ode in den U panishaden and im ursprunglichen Biiddhi:>mtis, II. 
Der Lebendig-Erld.ste in dem entwickeltcn Bttddhismus. Eranos- 
Jahrbuch 1937, Rhcin-Verlag, Zurich, 1938, pp. 93-136). 

The same author and M. Falk recall that before the Buddhist 
influence, China has elaborated a cosmo-physiology where microcosm 
and macrocosm are constructed on the same plan, where are put into 
correspondence the elements, the regions of the space, the colours, 
the organs, etc.,., a system which has analogies with the conceptions 
which have been perpetuated in India from Atharva-Veda to 
Tantrism after passing through the Upanisad {Aspects d'une ancienne 
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psycho-fhysiologie dans I'lnde et en Extreme-Onent, BSOS., 1938 
pp. 723-8). 

Criticising Stcherbatsky’s theories and Mrs. Rhys Davids’s theory, 
J. Przyluski shows that the theory of the skandha cannot be acceptctl 
as an element of ancient Buddhism and still less as the pivot of the 
whole doctrine. Indeed, three currents are to be distinguished : Man 
has been considered (i) as a plurality of centralized organs, (2) as a 
plurality of hierarchical organs, (3) as a couple of opposite elements 
because the same word {riipa, for example) takes different meanings in 
the three systems. By analysing the theory of the skandhas and 
that of srnrtyupasthdnas, one notices the interference of the three 
systems, specially of the second and third {La thuorie dcs ihandhti. 
Contribution a I htstoire du Bouddhisme uncieuy ROy XIV, 
pp. 1-8). 

M. Falk already finds the conception of nama^rupa in the Vcilic 
myth of purusa who has been divided into a male bem^ (^pitrusa=^ 
rupd) and a feminine hypostasis {Vac^-namd), The speculatioii of 
Upanisads develops this mythical conception. The two primordial cle* 
ments are different from each other and their first nature is obscured by 
the plurality of their manifestations. But tlie dtman continues tlic idea 
of the purusa ^ rupa and the brahman represents that of Vac ^ nama^ 
In the Latha-upanisad and in the BhagavadgJtay appears the equation 
dharma = brahman. This explains that, in primitive Buddhism, the 
binomial dharma-rupa coricsponds to the Brahmanic binomial nama- 
rupa {N uma-rupa i dharma-rupa, Zrodla t dziejc staroindyjsktej 
koncepeji {Nama-rupa et dharma-rupa. Sources et htstoire d une 
conception indienne). Comptes rendus de FAcatl. polonaise dcs 
Sciences et Lettres, fev. 1938, No. 2, pp, 35-40). This article has 
been developed in a book bearing the same title and published in 
India. 

The notion of Time in the Indian philosophy is analysed by 
St. Schayer in his Contributions to the problem of Time in Indian 
Philosophy (Cracovie, i 93 ^» 7 ^ PP*) which develops his communi- 
cation to the 20th International Congress of Orientalists (sum- 
marized in RCClO,y 1938, p. 40). The Time, or rather the year 
{sarnvatsara^y is a mythological notion, entity engendered by the 
Androgynous Anthropos. The successive hypostases of the Time arc : 
Prajapati in the Brahmana, Amitayus in Buddhism, and, in Hinduism, 
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Kala identified sometimes with Siva, sometimes with Visnu. In all 
the ancient systems, the Time is a very subtle, omnipresent, eternal 
substance, one and indivisible but physical. Such is the theory of the 
Mimarnsakas, of the VaisCvSika and part of a school of Vedanta. Past, 
present and future are but three “portions’* of the homogeneous Time. 
This realistic analysis of Time is resumed by the tratkalyavada of the 
Vaibhasikas. Here, the hypostasis of Time-substance is replaced by 
that of the existence’s real phases of a dharma. This system is 
discussed in detail and the author seeks to elucidate, on the basis of 
the Mahavibhdsa and of the N ydydnusarasastra^ certain problems left 
without explanation in the Abhidharmakosa, 

This is to be compared with the Abhidharma Documents^ 
The Controversy of Time, published by La Vallec 

Poussin in MCB., i937» pp* 7-168, and the article by P. Mus: 
La notion de temps reversible dans la mythologie bouddhique 
(AESHR,, 193^-39, pp. 5-38). The latter author shows that ancient 
Buddhism established its doctrine of salvation on the contrast of 
two eschatologies: the circle of transmigration, the dive in the 
nirvana which is the “Issue”, Both of them escape our habitual 
representation of the “evolutive” time. It is only with the beginning 
of the Mahayana mythological Buddhism which begins, with Amitayus, 
“Buddha with infinite age”, a chronological primate, still deified 
in a later period by the Tantras, under the featuies of Mahakala, 
“the Universal Time.” 

L. dc La Vallee Poussin studies (according to the Vibhasa, the 
Kosa and Sanighabhadra) four holy truths in relation with the apparent 
truth {sarnvrtisatya) and the absolute truth (^paramarthasatya), but 
the apparent truth is contained in the absolute truth because nothing 
of what IS void of paramartha can be called truth. Therefore there 
is only one truth and not a second one {^Documents d Abhidharma. 
Les deux^ Irs quatre, les trots Verites. MCB., * 937 * PP* * 59 '^ 7 )* 
Then returning to his researches on the Nirvana, he discerns in 
the Buddhistic sources, ancient or scholastic, two opposed moral tenden- 
cies : the intellectualist granting a place of choice to Intelligence or 
prajna; the mystic preferring above all calmness, concentration or 
samadhi> It is the eternal divergency between speculativcs and 
ccstatics. In the school of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika which 
combines prajna and samadhi giving however preference to prajnd, 
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the two points of view are reconciled and it proposes two paths 
of nirvana completing each other : the vision {darsanamarga) 
and the meditation {hhdvanamarga)\ it subordinates samadhi to prajna 
by making of the concentration the condition sine qua non of the 
exact knowledge. For Harivarman, the ecstasies arc not necessary, 
the reason only leads to the vision of truths; he ignores the mystic 
of nirvana and denies to the latter all objective reality considering 
it simply as the destruction of dharmas. However certain texts of 
Abhidharma, in Sanskrit and Pah, and a few non'canonical works 
show the existence of a purely mystical Buddhism where intelli- 
gence plays only a secondary role. The proposed ideal is the 
obtainment of the nirodhasamdpatti : supreme contemplation durini; 
which, devoid of consciousness and sensations, the saint gets into 
contact with the mystical entity Nirvana [Mustla et Narada. Lc 
Chemin du Nirvana, MCB,, 1937, pp» 189-222). 

H. von Glasenapp, in many publications has studied the dharma 
theory. He finds its origin, as well as that of the doctrine of 
the andtman in the conceptions rcHectcd in the Vcdic texts up to the 
most ancient Upanisads, and also in the most ancient parts of the 
Pali Canon. More abstract than the Jain a theory of the karma* 
prakrtiy both of them go back to the Vedic conceptions of fluids, 
powers or substances that fill the world and penetrate into men [Zur 
Geschichte der buddhistischen Dharma-theoriCy ZDMG.y 193 ^* 
pp. ^83-420; Der Ursprung der buddhistischen Dharma-TheoriCy 
ZDMG.y 1939, pp* 242-66 and Actes du XXe^Congr, Intern, da 
Orientalistesy 1940, pp, 216-7, and WZKM.y 1939, pp. 242 - 66 ; 
Entwicklungestufen des indischen Denkens. Untersuchungen fiber 
die Philosophic der Brahmanen und Buddhisten, Halle, 1940, 169 pp.) 

In a voluminous book of 679 pages, J. C. Jennings has published a 
collection of historical texts translated from the Pfdi originals to 
construct The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha (London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1947). His arguments to support his Vedantic and 
Stoic Buddhism raise internal as well as external criticism. He 
notices that, in his instructions to the first missionaries, Buddlia 
speaks neither of new births nor of the personal act. To establish 
chat Sakyamuni did not believe in the transmigration, the author has 
recourse to some purely logical arguments. Buddha has denied the 
existence of separate souls, now where there is no durable Self, 
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there can be no transmigration o£ soul to a new body. The 
reasoning may appear irrefutable to our occidental logic. But 
the atman of which Buddha denies the existence does not correspond 
exactly to our Aristotelian concept: it is not a SouU it is a Self . 
Though being a subsisting, eternal and immutable principle, it opposes 
itself diametrically to Becoming, to Sarns^ra. For the Hindus, the 
notions of Atman and of Sarnsara are contradictory. That is why the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta, which admit the existence of the atman 
are brought to deny the reality of the worlds of the transmigration 
and to reject it in the realm of illusion or maya. Inversely, Buddha 
who admits the reality of sarnsara and the Law of production in 
dependence (pratltyasamutpada) must deny the existence of an atman 
which if immutable would have withdrawn from transmigration; 
that is why he imagined the painful and impersonal skandha, but 
capable of being carried away by act and passion in the cycle of Re- 
births. We do not believe in the Vedic and Stoic character of 
Sakyamuni’s message says E. Lamotte who has written a long report 
on the work in Art, As, (X. 2, pp. i6o-^^). However, while according 
a place of choice to virtues of benevolence [maitrt) and pity (karuna^^ 
the primitive Buddhism was not at all devoid of altruistic tendencies. 

C. G. Jung, in a psychological analysis of Buddhistic medita- 
tion, underlines that for the Indians, the reality resides not in the 
sensorial world, but in the internal experience. Contrary to the 
religious tendencies of the West the aim of which is the act, the 
Indian religions aspire at an inactive and unconscious psychical state 
which is considered as the supreme form of conscienciousness. The 
author seeks to explain from the point of psycho-analytical view the 
choice of the “subjects of meditation’' and points out some striking 
coincidences between the methods of dhyana and those of psycho- 
analysis. The subtle difference, but very important, which is observed 
between the Christian and the Buddhist having attained the summit 
of meditation is explained by the fact that Christian psychology is 
deeply attached to the conscience of “ego”, whereas the oriental 
experience lies still on the stratum of the collective subconscious 
state {Zur Psychologic dstlicher Meditation, BSSAEO., v, 19431 
PP* 33 ' 53 )- 

E. Abegg studies the whole outlook of Indian ideas on soul and its 
functions and presents a detailed analysis of Buddhist psychology. 
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crying to sketch out its history {Jndische Psychologic, Zurich, 1945* 

133 pp.)- 


Courses of Indo-Greco-Iranian Exchanges 
J. Przyluski in Mani et Plotin {liCL., XIX, 1933^ pp* 3^2-6) 
has shown that the Indian asceticism colours the religion ol Mani 
and the philosophy of Plotin and when the latter tliinks of establishing 
in Campania a city of sages, the 'new ideal whi.:h appears in his 
doctrine is well explained if a Buddhistic factor is intervened. Then 
he has shown that to the three Bodies of Buddha according to the 
Mahayanic theory correspond the rliree Hypostases in the system 
Plotin the statement of which clarifies some difficiilr points ol the 
Buddhistic doctrine {I.es Trois hypostases dam I hide et a Alexandnc, 
Bruxelles, 1935). In Les sept puissances divines cn Crcci\ he points 
out the analogies between the doctrine of Ajita Kesakanibahii, con- 
temporary of Buddha according to the Vinaya of the Mulasarv astn 
vadins, and the system ol Einpcdocle [RUPR., s, d., pp. 255-62). 

H. dc Lubac, in Texlcs alexandnns et boiuldhujues [RSR., 1937 ’ 
XXVll, pp. 336-51), studies many original rt \rs and (iiuls in them 
the evidence of an anterior tlieory which oilers a t unous sinnhuity 
with the Buddhist theory. 

J. Filliozat identifies the doctrines described by Sc. Hippolyte with 
those of the Upanisads, specially of the Maitrt 0 panisacl and he gives 
some indications on the propagation in Occident, in the first centuries 
of our era, of the knowledge of Buddhist and at the same t.rne 
Brahmanic doctrines {La doctrine des hrdhmams d'aprh^ Saint Hippo- 
lyte, RHR,, 1945, pp. 59 ' 90 - 

P. Demieville, starting from a doctrinal stanza pronounced by 
Chen-sieou (606-706) and reproduced in tlie introduction of the 
Sfitra de PEstrade (T’an-king) follows in die Chinese, Indian, 
Buddhist, Hellenic and Christian literatures the metaphor tliac 
presents mind as a mirror reflecting the divine knowledge {Sinologica, 
I, 2; Bale, 1947). 

In Les sept puissances divines dans Linde et en Iran {RI 1 PIL> 
s.d., pp. 500-7), J. Przyluski shows that the comparison of the senes 
of divine powers according to Herodotus, the Chandogya-upanisad, 
the Brhadaranyaka-ufanisad and the Buddhist Mahdsamaya indicates 
the changes undergone by the two Upanisads and the agreement of the 

DECEMBER, 1948 ^ 
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Mahasamaya and Iranian notions. After the period when the series 
of Herodotus corresponds to tliat of Mahasamaya, the heptad is trans- 
formed. The plurality of elements stands more and more in the way 
of unique principle: Fire, brahman, Space or unlimited Time. Then 
he replaces in the cadre of the ethnical, economical and political 
realities the great theses of the Indian and Iranian philosophy. What 
is properly Indian or Iranian, is not such cultural elements, but the 
manner with which those elements are grouped to form an organic 
whole {Les rapports entre Vlnde et Vlran depuis 1 epoque vedique, 
RHR,, 1940, pp. 5'24). The same author, changing the orientation 
of his researches, resumes the hypothesis that the Sakyas of the 
Himalaya bear a name akin to that of the Sakas or Scythians. He shows 
that, in the Indian tradition, the Sakyas of the Himalaya have ethnical 
aflinitics with different peoples living south of Pamir. Buddha 
being a Siikya, if the Sakyas are Scythians, one must admit that a 
Scythian invasion took place in India m the iith cent. B.C. at the 
latest — nearly at the time of their expansion towards Iran, Crimea, 
and the valley of the Danube (Nouveaux Aspects de rHistoire des 
Scythes, RUB., 1937, pp* 

Myths ^ Cults, Legends, Faiths 

Faiths relating to Maitreya in Senndia arc studied by W. Baruch 
who follows them in the images, formularies and inscriptions of 
donation, Manichaean, Ouigour and Khotanese texts [RHR., CXXXII, 
July-Dee. 1946, pp. 67-92). 

F. Abegg who had written in 1928 Der Messiasglaube in Indien 
und Iran, where he supported that the Indian Messianism is indepen- 
dent of the Iranian eschatology, exposes the evolution of the prophesies 
on future Buddha, in the Indian and emigrated literature. He under- 
lines the association of this mythical personage with the idea of the 
maitrJ, but, faithful to his theory, opposes the hypothesis of the 
Iranian origin of the myth, because it already appears in the most 
ancient strata of Buddhism [Der Buddha Maitreya, BSSAEO., VII, 

» 945 - PP- 7 - 37 )- 

J. Przyluski and M. Lalou have published, in collaboration, three 
articles. One describes the evolution of faiths relative to the ‘‘Son of 
Brahma** the lists of which from the Mahabhdrata, Mahasamayasutta 
and its Tibetan and Chinese versions, from Mahagovinda^ and 
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fanavasabhasHtta, show a tendency to make into a hierarchy some 
forms less and less subtle. The Tibetan versions rcHcct orij^inals 
better preserved than the Pali manuscripts ; particularly, thev intro- 
duce Harlti in the old Buddhistic pantheon (Notes de Mythologie 
Bouddhique. Les fils de Brahma^ El] AS., 1939, pp. 69 76). In other 
notes of mythology (Yaksa et Gandharva dans le Mahasamayasuttanta, 
HJAS.y I938> pp- 40-6), the authors had compared a passage similar 
m the Mahdsamaya and its Tibetan tersions, the A‘anafiy<i and the 
Mahdmayurly a passage which is the evidence of an ancient mythology 
where Vedic gods, Y akid and Gandharva were confused. Later on the 
classification becomes more and more precise, lour gtoups of Genu are 
subdued to four Guardian Kings of the Quarters of Space, but one 
finds often, the archaic list subsisting side by side with the canonical 
classification. In the restitution of names of genii, preference goes 

to the non-Pali tradition. Linally, the Reals populatres et contes 
bouddhiques (JA., 1936, pp.i 77'90 that the study of Buddhist 

talcs, popular stories for a long time orally transmitted before being 
fixed, could not be done according to the habitual processes of the 
literary criticism. The comparison and analysis of four tales common 
to the AvaddnaAataka and to the KarmaSataka show the principles 
which have guided the elaboration of Buddhistic tales, (i) 

purification of popular stones containing immoral elements (here, 
marriage between brother and sister) : expurgation and addition of a 
morality ; (2) transfer of certain motives of a tale to anotlui, by 
analogy ; (3) respect of disciplinary rules : modifications are made to 
obtain stories corresponding to the rules of Vinaya. On his side, J. 
Przyluski compares gandharva with gardabha and recalls the lole played 
by the gandharva in the Buddhist theory of reincarnation (Asses, hlorses 
and GandharvaSy IC,, III, 4, pp. 613-20); he points out that the 
Sanskrit devamanusya and Pah devarnanMSsa must not be rendered by 
“men and gods,” but by “men-gods . The notion is not specifically 
Buddhistic ; it exists simultaneously with that of the V idyadharas of 
Brahmanical literature and its diffusion is explained by the increasing 
importance of the magic in the first centuries of our era (//i., ^ 93 ^’ 
pp. 123-8). At last, in Inara and Indra (RHA., 1939, pp- 14^-6) he 
exposes a Vedic myth showing Indra living among the Asuras in a 
female form among women and in a male form among men, and he 
points out a series of equivalent bisexual divinities of the Great Goddess. 
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The Chinese form of Avalokiteivara (Kouan-yin) is also subject 
to a change of sex. E. Erkes resumes the obscure question of the 
date of this change and, according to Eberhard who has found in a 
text of 817 the mention of female Kouan-yin, he makes this date go 
back beyond the traditional Xth cent. On the other hand, always 
according to Eberhard, the change of sex of Avalokitesvara would 
proceed from his identification with a goddess of the sailors who is still 
venerated to-day on the south-earst coast of China. At last, a figurine 
of Kouan-yin, dated 556 and coming from North China, show some 
feminine peculiarities in its coiffure and mantle. Let us note that it 
docs not concern Kouan-yin “with children”, the only aspect consi- 
dered to-day as an unequivocal feminine appearance, but of an isolated 
divinity, whose ambiguous sex appears already in North China in 
556 (E. Erkes: Zum Problem dcr veiblichcn Kudnym, Art, As. j 
1946, pp. 316-21). 

M. Lalon studies the epic and Buddhist forms of the god 
Vaisravana who is also Androgynous, and compares his aspect of god 
of Treasures with that of Ganesa. The research is called forth and 
helped by some images found in Touen-houang {Mythologie indienne 
et peintures de Ilaute-Asie. I. Le dicu bouddhicjue de la Fortune, 
Art. As., 1946, pp. 97-1 I I et JA., I937» pp. 301-2). It is also 
mythology subject in the Rgyud Sum pa and the Lha klu chen-po 
thams-cad spyan-dran-pa, mss. of Touen-houang, which the same 
author has edited and translated (^Notes de mythologie bouddhique , 2, 
H]AS., 1938, pp. 126-36). 

T1 le cosmogony has bee n studi<xl by H. Gunther {Die btAddhistische 
Ko.smog(jnu\ Z/^ 7 lfC 7 ., 1 944, pp. 44-83) according to the passage of 
the A oganridsuttii which describes the apparition of men on the earth. 
The author seeks to show that, in its essential features, the Buddhist 
cosmology continues the speculation of the Upanisads. 

Lin Li-kouang has edited the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese texts 
of the Dharmasamticcaya and gives a French translation of it. The 
first volume (Annalcs du Musee Guimet, tome 53, 292 pp., Paris, 
1946) contains the first five chapters. 

In La Lumiere sur Ics Six Votes, Tableau de la transmigration 
bouddhique d'apres les sources sanskriies, pali, tihetaines et chinoises 
en majeure partie inedites (Paris, 1939, 330 pp.), P. Mus deals on 
the one hand with the Buddhist hells and, on the other hand, writes 
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the history of the Sadgatikdrika, which alludes to the cycle of the 
Apocrypha and to the Sanskrit tradition of Ahhidharnia. These 
sadgati^ are attributed to Dharmika Subhuti by Vasubandhii, aiul 
only sonic very late traditions, admitted nevertheless by Sylvain Levi, 
have claimed to confuse him with Asyaglmp. The intervention of 
the Burmese Pali scriptures regarding a Lokapannati, causes P. Mils 
to show that this Lokapannaii is nearer to the wSanskni tradition than 
to the Pali vulgate, which seems Jess strange it one' remembers the 
relations between the Magadhan Buddhism and the Burmese 
Buddhi.mi already attested by the archaeology. The whole study of 
the Abhidharma Sarvastivadin w'lll have to be taken up again in the 
light of Pall Burmese. The Burmese documents arc [>rccious, not only 
for the exegesis of the texts and the study of the doctrines, but also 
for the literal criticism of the Buddhist Sanskrit badlv fixed, badly 
preserved. 

According to P. Mus, the early Buddhist art which “substitutes’ ' 
in the representation of Buddha that of the [daces he sanctilied by 
his visit is a survival of the primitive “participation”. The symbols 
do not take the place of tlic Buddha, they are Buddha (I.a mythologtc 
primitive ct la pensee de rinde, BSFP., [)p. 84-126). 

The problem of the representation of the holy jilacc re sumed by 
Jean Przyluski in La Participation (Presses Universitaires de Prance, 
Paris, 1940, 167 pp.). The same author, by studying Le (Jultc de 
r etendard chez les Scythes et dans Vlnde {Zalmoxis, 1938, pj). 1 3-9), 
points out the mixture of two religious notions: fixed column or mobile 
standard, carrying each a sacred emblem. He compares the finds made 
at Doura-Europos relating to the cult of the standard with this cult 
in ancient India according to the Cakkavattl-ilhaniulasuttanta and 
shows the duality of the fixed and [)acific god (stone column of the 
sedentaries) and of the ambulant and warlike god (standard of the 
nomades). 

The Stupa. P. Mus has grouped under a separate title the 
studies on the Barabudur (analysed m Bibl. B. VI, 548; VII-VIH, 
810) by adding a preface of 300 pp. Always in connection with the 
Javanese monument, he deals with the genesis of the Mahay.ina 
Buddhology, the origin of five Jinas who are hypostases ol Sakya- 
muni. The aspect, the name, the emblem and the activity ol each 
of the Jinas characterised an episode of the career of Sakyamuni : 
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Vairocana, the first preaching at Benares and the four other Jinas, the 
four weeks following the Bodhi. From Benares, Sakyamuni-Vairocana 
dominates the symbolic square gathered around the Bodhi tree. The 
transcendent Buddha has created with his own body, by a mythical 
segmentation, the innumerable Tathagatas, and the latter are grouped 
into a single one when a Buddha appears on the Earth and preaches 
the Mahayana. This magical dispersion and this return to unity are 
the exact reply of the dispersion of Prajapati in the person of gods of 
tile world and his reconstruction in that of Agni identified with the 
complete circle of the regents of the Orients. The Mahayana central 
Buddha tends to follow the model of the Creator God of the 

Bnahmanas. It is to Brahma Prajapati, not to Visnu, that Buddha 
owes his first attributes of the Lord of the Universe. The three bodies 
of the Buddha arc considered as intermediary between Buddha and 
men. 

On the other hand, J. Przyluski has noted, according to the 

conceptions of the Karandavyuha, that the seven terraces of the 
Barabudur correspond to the seven (later on ten) steps in the career 
of the Mahayanist saint. He notes also that the round terraces of 
the Barabudur begin with the fifth storey, which agrees well with the 
description of the fifth earth in the Aksytt pantsad (Les sept terrasses 
du Barabudur, HJAS., 1936, pp. 251-6). But it is difficult to consider 
the Barabudur, which is a reduction of the cosmic mountain surmount- 
ed by 73 stupas, simply as a stupa. It is a construction that seals 

up the mystical union of the empire and the universe [The terminal 

stupa of the Barabudur, fClS,^ ^ 93 ^» PP* I5<^'69)- 

G. Combaz offers a general view of The Evolution of the Stupa 
in Asia (J^cs symboltsmes du stupa, MCB., 1936, 125 pp, ^9 fig.) and 
). Buhot in Notes d' Architecture bouddhique studies the transfor- 
mation of the hemispheric stupa into a high square or octagonal tower, 
transformation that he explains by the existence of a wooden revetment 
destined to protect the most venerated stupas of India and which was 
soon considered as equivalent to the monument itself. As to the origin 
of the pagodas on hexagonal plan he thinks that it comes from a false 
interpretation of a model on square plan. [BAA,, XI, 4, 1937 and 
XIII, i 939 'i 94 ^)* 

At last, in an article bringing together informations from the Dulva 
translated by M. Lalou, and remarks of Wogihara, L. de La Vallee 
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Poussin studies the composing parts of the stupa, their cult and the 
funeral usages {Staupikam, HJAS., 1937, pp. 276-89). 

W. Zinkgraff has studied the Divyavadana (^Vom Divyavadana 
zur Avadanakalpalatdy Heidelberg, 1940) specially the !sdrdulakarndva- 
ddna and the Padmaka\ E. J. Thomas {BSOAS., X, 3, 1940, pp.654- 
6) corrects a passage of the Makandika history [Divyd'\ 579)* 
Though the work has appeared in America, it is useful to compare 
with these two studies on the Divydvadana, the work of K.K.S. Ch’en 
on the Svdgatdvaddna wherein is translated the Cliincse version 
and wherein are discussed the problems raised by the other texts 
(^A Study of the Svdgata Story in the Diuyavadana and it.s Sansknt, 
Pali, Tibetan and Chinese Versions^ HJAS,, 9 fev, 1947, pp. 207-^14). 

Dschi Hian-lin has translated {ZDMG,y 97, 1943, pp. 284 >3 24) 
seven stories of the Mahdvastu and of the Chinese Canon related to 
the Tokharian recension of the Punyavantajdtaka, text edited and 
translated by G. S, Lane [I AOS., 67, March 1947, |)j). 33-53)* 

Doctrines 

K. Regamey inaugurating the PubheaUons of the Oriental Com- 
mission of the Warsaw Society of Sciences and E^tters, has ediicil, 
translated and commented upon the Chapters VIII, XIX, and XXII of 
the Samddhirdjasutra (Three Chapters fro??i the Samadhi^ , Warsaw, 
1938) according to a manuscript of the Bibliothec|uc Nationale de 
Paris and the Chinese and Tibetan versions. It deals about a work 
preliminary to the complete edition of the Samddhi"' planned by 
Schayer and Regamey. War and death of Schaycr have delayed this 
publication for which the recent Gilgit finds will bring some precious 
elements of comparison. 

The same author has published the Tibetan text of the Bhadramdyd- 
kdravydkarana, accompanied with an introduction and an annotated 
translation. It is one of the small sutras of the Ratnakuta, part 
of a series that Regamey intends to disclose to us. The original text is 
lost; two Chinese versions of which one goes back to the IlIrd-!Vth 
century and a Tibetan translation and fragments of a Saka para- 
phrase edited by Leumann are left (Bibl, B. VII-VIII, 103). The 
central theme of the story is the legend of the magician Bhadra who, to 
compromise Buddha, invites him to a feast that he creates by magic 
on a heap of ordure (sweepings). Buddha omniscient foresees the trap. 
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He accepts the invitation and by the power of his magic he 
subdues Bhadra by preventing him from destroying the illusory feast. 
Thereafter he preaches on the universal magic. Some reminiscences 
of the legend arc found in the Dhammapada commentary, but it 
is only in the Bhadramayakara'' that it serves as a point of departure 
for the development of the doctrinal theses. The quality of these 
two works makes us greatly regret their almost complete destruction 
during the Warsaw fires. Their author at least was saved and has 
been able to resume his scientific activity in the Universities of 
Lausanne and Fribourg. 

When Rcgamcy explains the method to be followed to edit the texts 
the original of which is lost, he considers that the restitution of the 
original text is practically impossible and that the method to be 
followed IS (i) to edit all the versions (except the Chinese if it is already 
edited in Tatsho), and (ii) to make a critical translation according to all 
the known versions, by mentioning all the variants, even the evident 
mistranslations to present the whole of the data, Sten Konow, on the 
other hand, has reconstruc ted the two first chapters of the Dasasahasrika 
Prajnaparaniita in Sanskrit (Oslo, 1941), and compares the data that 
they provide on tlie dharmasy from which a Bodhisattva must be detach- 
ed, with the lists of other Prajnaparamitas, the Dharmasarngrahay the 
Mahavyutpattiy the Pfili Canon, the Mahavastu, the LaUtavistara etc. 

The fragments ol the Saddharmapundarlka found at Gilgit have 
been utilized by W. Baruch in Beitrage zum Saddharmapundarikasutray 
Leyde, 1938, 100 pp., when he compares the Nepalese manuscripts, 
those fragments of Gilgit and the Chinese translations. 

G. Tucci has discovered in 1939 in a monastery at La-lu, a short 
manuscript on palm leaves of a summary of the Astasahasrikdprajna- 
pdramitd bearing the heading of Prajndpdramitdpinddrtha of Difinaga. 
He publishes it and translates it {Minor Sanskrit Texts on the Prajnd- 
pdramttdy 1 . The Prajna-pdramita-pinddrtha of Dinnaga^ JRAS,y Ap. 
^ 947 ’ PP* 53 ' 75 ) shows that Nanjio, followed by Bagchi, restores 
a title Bfiddha-mdtrka-prajndpdramitd-sangltiAdstra and mentions Nagar- 
juna as author whilst the Hobogirin and the Catalogue Tohoku^ 
which restore a title Arya-prajndpdramitd-sarngraha-kdrikdy mention 
Dinnaga as author. The document deals with “sixteen insubstan- 
tialitics” and “ten distractions’*. 

E. Obermillcr has published at Moscow, in 1937 {BBy XIX, 
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125 pp.) the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of the Prajna-paramitd-rdtna- 
gtma-sancaya'gdthd, 

A. berrari has published and translated the Sanskrit text of the 
Arthaviniscaya. She has filled up its gnps with the Tibetan verson and 
has compared the Chinese version of ba-hien and of Kin-tsun-chc 
(Roma, Reale Accademia d’ltalia, 1944). Then, in 19^6, slie published 
the edition and the translation of the Sanskrit text of the Parurnitd' 
sumdsa of Aryasura, according to a manuscript prcseived in the library 
of the Maharaja of Nepal, with the variants of the Tibetan version 
(// ^'Compendio delle Perfeziont"' di Aryas/tra, Annah Lateranensi, 
X, Citta del Vaticano). 

E. Lamotte has published in eight years, three important works: 
I. Le Traite de I acte de Vdstibandhu (Karmdsuldhiprakaranam)» 
Edition of the Tibetan version and brench translation. I hough the 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions place this treatise in the Austras 
of the Great Vehicle, E. Limotte regards the work as that ol a Saiitran* 
tika, because the author acc<‘pcs the reality of exterior things, sj>eeially 
of riipa, and his psychology of the dliiyd has nothing in common 
with the idealistic system of the Vijnaptim itra. Flit' transla- 
tion of Chap. XVII of the MadhyamakdvHti ol N.igarjuna and 
Candrakirti shows how these authors refute the system of the Satiiran- 
tika and of the Saipinitiya and establish the position of the Madhya- 
mika on the non-existence of act, passion, body and “enjoyers”, while 
recognizing a practical efficacy in the non-substantial act. 

2. La Somme dn grand VAjichIc d'Asanga (Mahay dnasarngraha). 
Tome /: Versions tihetaine^ et chinoisc (Hiuan-tsang) \ Tome IT, 
Traduction et Commenlaire , It is a critical edition of the Tibetan 
based on the comparison of the Tibetan version with the four 
Chinese versions of Buddhasanta, Paramartha, Dharmagupta and 
Hiuan-tsang. The Tibetan version is the base of the brench translation 
and is accompanied with a continued series of explanations borrowed 
from the Indian commentaries. The first two chapters of the 
Mahaydna"" , published and translated, deal respectively with tlic 
dlayavijndna and the dharmalaksana. There is still to be published 
the Vol. Ill : Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese Index, and tlie Vol. IV : 
Introduction containing a study on the Yogacara literature and 
systematic statement of the doctrines of Asanga. 


I.H.Q., DECLMBtR, 1949 
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3. The beginning of the enormous Mahaprajnapdramitdsdstra 
de Ndgdrjuna (Le Traite de la Grande V ertu de Sagesse, Tome I, 
XXXIII + 620 pp., Louvain, i944)> of which the author gives a tran- 
slation cnncliecl with notes where lie tries his best to identify, through 
the whole canonical as well as extra-canonical Buddhistic liteMture, 
the quotations without precise references abounding in the text. 

W. CouvrcLir, after having shown that this Mahdprajndpdramitd- 
sdstra of Nagarjuna, though belonging to the Madhyamaka school, 
borrows from the Sarvastivadins the principal mater. als of Biiddhology, 
compares the latter with the Tokharian fragments (Tocharische 
Sprachreste), published by Sieg and Siegling and ascertains between 
the two sources an almost perfect agreement with the marks {laksana), 
the minor-marks (^nnuvyanjana) and the ten epithets of Buddha. 
Hastily perhaps, he concludes in favour of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 
character ol the Tokharian Buddhism. Indeed, it seems impossible 
to determine from which scliool the litter holds his doctrine by the 
mere fact of borrowing marks, minor-marks, etc ..which were the 
common wealth of all the Buddhist schools. 

F. Weller has translated the Yu-hsing-ching^ 2nd sutra of the 
Dtrghdgama of the Dharmaguptas, translated into Chinese by Buddha- 
yasas and Chu Fo nicn in 412 412 A.D. (Buddhas Lctztc Wanderun 2 , 
MS.. IV and V). 

Friedman iias published the translation of the first chapter 
ol the tlkd of Sthiramati on the Madhydntavibhdga (Sthiramati 
Madhydntavibhdgatlkd, Analysis of the middle path and the extremes. 
Utrecht, 1937), soon after when Stcherbatsky had given the 
translation of the first chapter of this Madhydntavibhanga. of the ftkd 
of Sthiramati and of the bbasya of Vasubandhu {Madhydntavibhanga. 
Discourse on discrimination betiueen Middle and Extremes, ascribed 
fo Adaitrcya and commented by Vasubandhu and Sthiramati. transl, 
Irom the Sanskrit (and Tibetan), BB, XXX, Moscow- Leningrad, 
1938). 

A. Kunst has published in 1939, at Cracovic, the annotated tram 
slation of the Anumdnapariksd. Chap. XVIII of the Tattvasamgraha 
with the commentary of KamalasTla and the Tibetan and Sanskrit text 
of the kdrikds {Probleme der Buddhistischen Logik tn der Darstellung 
der Tattvasarngraha). 
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Yoga and Tantnsm, Medicine^ Magic, Physiology 

L. de La Vallce Poussin tries to discover in the theistic and s|x’cu- 
lativc Yoga traces of “pure” ui “without Metaphysics” Yoga from 
which Buddhism originated [be Bouddhii^me et Ic Yoga de Patafipih^ 
MCB,, 1937, pp. 223-42). 

H. Von Glasenapp has published sonic articles on rautrLsin and 
Saktism [OAZ.^ ^ 93 ^’ PP* Vajiayana i^Dic LntUehung 

des Vajraydna, ZDMCb^ ^^ 93 ^’ PP- 54 ^' 7 ^)’ intiiations 

in the Javanese Buddhism {OLZ., 1936, 4H3-9 and 193b pp* 

201-4) and a book on the development of Biiddhistit Tantnsm in 
India as well as in Meridional, Oriental and Central Asia. He distin- 
guishes pure Tantnsm, devoid of erotic elements from Jsaktiu Tantnsm 
which has borrowed these elements from Himluism. The Buddhist 
Saktism is studied with its secret doctrines, its rites and its meta- 
physical support {Buddhistische Mysterien, Die gchcmien Lchren 
find Rite des Diatnant-Fahrzeugs, Stuttgart, 1940, 2 (m pp.) 

In Yoga en Y antra in hunne beieekenn voor de lndii,che Archueo- 
logie (Leyde, 1946, 180 pp ), P. H. Pott distinguishes “two paths” 
in the Tantric yoga. He studies the object ol meditation {yanlra), 
their different dcvelo[)ments, as the mandala^. and tlie help that they 
bring for the study of the Tantric yoga, its symbols and cosmogonies. 
The symbols of the “left path” are inspired from a complex o^ ideas 
connected with death, cemeteries and associations that they evoke. 
The most remarkable centre of the microcosmic cosmogony of the leit 
path IS “the lotus of the heart” {ananandakaridapadma^ on the petals 
of which reside eit^ht divinities. The author has found some constant 
groups of eight divinities, winch can be connected with this lotus, 
like those of the divinities of the sacred cemeteries of Nepal. The 
study of these groups proves that there are two which arc intermingled 
and which arc the sources of the Buddhist Tantric pantheon. 

The theories which retrace the origin of the yoga to a prehistorical 
technique of chamans are criticized by J. Filhozat. For him, the 
question is of a pneumatic conception of ancient Indian physiologists 
which IS comparable to that exposed in the hippocratic treatise 
“Des Vents” (winds). There follows a note, which nobody will go 
there to search for, on the impropriety of the term “Illumine” em- 
ployed for translating “Buddha” {Les origines d’une technique mys- 
tique indtenncy RP,, 1946, pp. 208-220). 
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In the course of researches of physio-pathological order on the 
cardiac arrhythmias two French specialist doctors have recognized 
the influence of the concentration of thought on the functioning of 
the circulatory system (C. Laubry and T. Brosse : Documents 
recueillis aux Indes sur les ^^Yoguu' par V enregistrement simultane 
du pouls, de la respiration et de V electrocardiogramme ^ Presse Medi- 
cale, no. 83, Oct. 1936). 

Le culte des ndga et la therrtpeutiquey as it is exposed by a Tibetan 
text, has been translated and commented by M. Lalou. It is about 
a complicated ceremony, requiring the concentric presence, around 
a mandala, of eight specimens of thirteen animals, from lizard 
to horse. The prayers and offerings of drugs do not determine a 
magical flux acting directly on the man for whom the cult is being 
celebrated : the medico-magical force released by the rite must be at 
first exertetl on the sick naga who consents then to the reflux of this 
force towards man (///., lan-Mar. 1938, pp. i'i9)- 

Among the Tantric teachings attributed to Nagarjuna, we find 
three important texts : a collection of therapeutic formulae, a treatise 
on alchemy and a manual of sorcery. J. Filliozat shows that one 
has been nglit not to give too much of attention to these attributions 
and that those scientific and magical treatises are not particularly 
Buddhistic hut simply Indian {Nagarjuna et Agastya, medecins^ 
chimistcs et sorciers, AXXCJO, pp. 228-9). general study called 

Magic et Mcdecine (Paris, 1943, 147 PP-)» same author 

among other Buddhist subjects deals with the magic role of the 
maitfu Me lias also gathered some texts on the demoniac posses- 
sion of the children. In Le Kumaratantra de Havana et les textes 
pariillc'U\s indiois, tibetainsy chtnoiSy cambodgien et arabe (Cahiers de 
la Soc. Asiaiique, Pans, i937)> he edits and translates a chapter of 
the ligytid bzi the teaching of which is attributed to Buddha Bhaisa- 
lyaguru, tie studies a Tantric complement to this text: Lhan-thabsy 
the Tibetan translation of the Gubydgntcakra, the Chinese version 
of the Rdvana-kumara-tantra of the Chinese Tripitaka and similar non- 
Buddhist various texts. 

Docu m ents from H igh-A sia 

J. Filliozat and Horyu Kuno have studied some Sanskrit fragments 
of the Vinaya of the Sarvdstivddins coming from the Pclliot mission 
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and have compared them with the correspondinj^ passages of the 
Chinese version (JA.^ * 93 ^* PP* 21-64). 

By publishing in 1939, researches on the historicity of the texts 
of the MahdfarinirvanasHtra {Jieitr'dge zur 1 extgcbchtchtc de Alaha- 
parinirvdnasutra, Gottingen, 1939, NGGW hachgr. Ill, 2, PP-55'94)* 
In his researches E. Waldschmidt claims greater dcgiee of autheniicuy 
of the Sanskrit tradition. This opinion has been contested by A. i\l. 
Piggazzalh {Nuove tradtzioni snlln morte del Buddha, Sttenha, 1931^ 
67, pp. 173-7) convinced of the authenticity ol the Pah 

Canon. E. Waldschmidt prepares the editions of the Sanskrit frag- 
ments of the Adahdparinirvdnasiitra found at Turfan and he has 
resumed his researches by dividing into six groups the events occurring 
during Buddha’s Pannirvana. The first four groups are studied 
in Die Uberlieferung vom Lehcmende dc:> Buddha (Gottingen, 1944* 
168 pp.)* 

Other Sanskrit fragments found in Turfan, those ol the Atanali- 
kasutra, arc utilized by FI. Hoffmann in a general study ol this inter- 
esting and difficult text (BruchstHckc des Auinatika:>titra aii:> deni 
zentralasjatischen Sanskrit-kanon der Bnddbntcn, Kleinere Sanskrii- 
text. Leipzig, 1939, 105 pp.). 

F. W. Thomas has completed his researches undertaken in 1926 
on The Nam Language {JRAS., 1939? pp* 192-216) and on the 
same subject, M. Lalou has noted that a long ms. found at fouen- 
hoLiang, written in Tibetan scripts, is certainly a specimen of the same 
language (M., 1939, p. 453). 

Three other documents coming from Toueii-hoiumg have been 
studied by M. Lalou. A Touen^houang prelude to the Karandavyuha 
XIV, 1938, pp. 198-200) gives a summary of a mss. ol the 
Tibetan Pclhot collection which contains a resume of the Valdhajdtaka 
and which describes the Great Hell (Mahdnaraka) from winch Avaloki- 
tesvara takes out the beings when they pronounce a formula which 
IS not: “Om mam padme burn'. In the same Indian review (I un- 
huang Tibetan document on a Dharmaddna XVI, 2, pp. 292-8) 

she gives the text and translation of an official act relating to a gift of 
holy scriptures executed at ^a-cu (Touen-houang) and offered by Khn- 
gcug-lde-brcan. At last, the Notes d propos Tunc amidette de 

Touen-houang. Les litanies de Tara et la Sitatapatradharanl (MCB,, 
IV) reproduce and explain one of the prettiest Tibetan document? of 
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1 ouen-houang preserved in Paris. It is an inscribed image; twelve 
out of twenty four verses of litanies of Tara that introduce the 
personages arc found in a leaf of Central Asia, wrongly identified by 
Hocrnlc with the Mnhapratyangiradharani, There are indeed two 
Praiyangira'' and two Sitatapatra^ . One of the latter, anonymous, 
seems to be the prototype of the similar texts and the model of the 
amulet which has certainly been worn. 

J. Bacot, l\ W. Thomas and Ch. Toussaint have published 
Documents de ToHen-hounng relatifs a I' histoire du Tibet (Pans, 
20/^^ PP*)* concerns historical Annals, Clironicles 

and royal Genealogies. The hrst mention of Buddhism is found 
there under Khri sroh Ide bean, end of the Vlllth Cent. (cf. JA.y 
1937 . p. 149)- 

W. Fuchs has published in SPAW.y XXX, 193^ under the 
heading Huci-chdo's Pilgerrcise '‘durch Nordwesulndien unc Zcntral- 
Asien uni 726 a new translation and edition of the fragment of tlie 
journal of Huci'chao discovered in Touen-houang by Pellioc and 
which comprises the voyage from Magadha to Karashar. 

J. Nobel had begun a very advanced study on the Snuarna- 
prdbhasotlamaiutra in a work which appeared at Leipzig in 1937 . 
He has published at Leydc, in 1944 , a second part unitjucly conse- 
crated to the Tibetan versions in which he utilizes four fragments 
of Touen-hoiiang reHecting the most ancient Tibetan tradition. 

li. Benveniste has pursued his works on the Sogdian documents 
of the Pelliot mission. Simultaneously have appeared the Codices 
Sogdianiy reproduction in fac-simile of the manuscripts of the Bibl. 
Nationale de Pans (publication of the Monumenta Linguarum Asiac 
Maioris, Copenhague), i.e., of all the texts edited, translated and 
commented in the two following volumes : (1) Textes Sogdtens (Paris, 
Geuthner, 1940, in ejuarto, 280 pp.) and (2) V essantara ]atdka with, in 
appendix, the Sutra des Causes et des Effets (Pans, Geuthner, 1946, 
in cjuarto, 137 pp )- The 7 extes Sogdtens arc of every sort; some of 
them cannot be identdied; the whole of the collection is of great 
interest. li. Benveniste publishes at the same time an important glossary. 
In 1942, I. Gcrshcvitch has corrected some lectures of Gauthiot 
according to the fac-simile of the V essantara {JRAS,^ 1942, pp. 97' 
101). W. B. Henning, in BSOAS,, XI, 4, 1946, pp. 713-40 has 
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given an account oi the fac-sinnle of Copcnhague and of the edition 
of H. Benvenistc. 

F. Weller utilizes the Tibetan and Chinese versions oi the Vtmala- 
hlrtinirdesasHtra to ii'itcrprct the Sogdian version [niblishcil h\' Reichelr 
(Zum sogdhischen VimalaklrtinirdesasHtra, Leipzig, 1937) and enriches 
and corrects his article relating to the first part (Ihbl. /?., VILVIII, 
179). In MS,y 11 and III, bv comparing the Chinese version of 
Buddhabhadra, he annotates the 5 ingdian text on the Dhyana also 
published by Reichelt. 

F. W. Thomas, in A Buddhtst Chinese f ext in lhahm'i Script 
[ZDMG,, 91, pp. 1-48) and H. W. Bailey n\ Vajraprajfiaparamiia 
(ZDMG., 92, M. 579'-83), confront and justify their readings ol a ms. 
from the Stein collection, being a fragment of the Chinese translation 
of the Vajracchedika bv Kumarajiva, transcribed in Brahmi scri[>t. 

The Kharosthl documents have been taken up again h\' 1 . 

Burrow in The Language of the Kharosthl Documents from (Jhineu^ 
Turkestan (Cambridge, 19^7) and Further kl>arosthl Documents 
from Niya {BSOS,, IX, pp. ii i-'24). Those texts are those puldished 
by Rapson, A, M. Boyer, etc. One of these, viz., No. 661 has been 
annotated by F. W. Thomas in Some notes on Central A.sian Kharosfh) 
Documents {BSOAS.. XI, 1945. pp Si 3 ' 49 '>- On his side, H. W. 
Bailey studies, under the title Gandharl [BSOAS., XI, 1946' pp* 7^^' 
97), certain aspects of the middle-Indian dialect rejircsenred by ihe 
Asoka inscriptions and t!ie Kharosthl OiK'uments of Centra! Asia, 
including the Dharmapada of Khotan. He hail given the year before 
a new edition of the fragments of this Dharmapada rc|na)duc'ed 
photographically by Senart and Oldcnbourg, with an index and 
Sanskrit equivalents. 

The same author, H. W. Bailey, has pursued his works on the 
Khotancse in the Rama Story in Khotanese (JAGS,, *939’ PP* 4^*^'^^^) 
where the text is summed up and the forms of tlie proper names 
studied; in Hvatamca II {BSOS.JX. pp, 6978), where he discussed 
the meaning and etymology of numerous words contained in the 
glossary of Leumann; in TIvatanica III (BSOS.y IX, pp. 52 1-43 and 
859^60) where he edited and translated, with a glossat)’ and the 
restitution of the Sanskrit forms, a Sansknt-khotanesc bilingual preserved 
in the Bibl. Nationale de Paris and which is a conversation between 
an Indian bhiksu and a man of Kan-tcheou; in Kanaiska (JRAS,, 1942, 
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pp. 14-28; 250) he gives the text and translation commented with 
a Khotanese version of the legend of Kaniska. And he has published 
in 1945 a collection of Khotanese texts {Khotanese Texts, Cambridge 
University Press). 

In the //i., 1941-42, pp. 83-104, Sten Konow has published a 
Note sur une nouvelle forme aberrante du khotanais regarding a frag- 
ment of 62 lines found in the region of Tumsuq by Pelliot. The 
writinii is that of the Koutcliean mss. It is about the formula 
of the Triple Refuge followed by the mention without great cohesion 
of the duty of the updsaka towards the Siksapdda, There is a glossary- 
index with the transcription and an attempt of translation. 

The works on Tokharian, since 1939. -itc pointed out by H. 
W. Bailey in liecent Work in '^Tokharian'* (Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1947)- 

Anne-Manc Von Gabain has pursued the edition of Pliuan-tsang’s 
biography in Ouigour by publishing four letters which form the 
end ol the Vllth chapter. She gives the corresponding Chinese text 
(21 j)p. notes, index, in STAY/., XXIX, 1938, pp. 371 '4 15)* 

D. Sinor argues about this work. He deals with the writing of the 
Ouigours, their dialects, their conversion into Buddhism. Buddhist 
texts have been translated in the Y ou-kiue language as early as the Vlth 
century and from the beginning of the ‘tiirquisation’ of Turkestan, we 
must take into account a Turkisli Buddhism (// propos de la biogra- 
phie ouigourc de llman-tsang, JA., 1939, pp.543'90). The same author 
has described (in Hungarian) 54 Turkish Buddhist texts. He has 
added a bibliography and a short study (in English) on Turkish 
Buddhism in Central Asia {A Kozepdzsia torbk Buddizmusrol, On 
T urkii^h Buddhism tn Central Asia, Budapest, 1939). 

f. Przyluski has studied, in Les U grya dans Ylnde {RO,, 1939) 
p[). 1-6), the name Oddiyana = Tib. O-rgyan/U-rgyan and a series 

of geographical names which goes from Khotan to the Indus and con- 
tinues in India up to Orissa and which seems to be explained by the 
migration of people whose name can be restored 111 the form Ugrya(n). 

The Artistic Expansions 

A. Foucher has published with Mme E. Bazin-Foucher, La 
vieille route de Vlnde de Bactres a Taxila (Paris, 1942, 173 pp. 
32 pL, 34 maps; and 1947, pp. 174-426, 8 pi.) which forms the 
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Hrst part of a historical, geographical and archaological introduction 
to the works of the French Delegation in Afghanistan. In connec- 
tion with it have to be mentioned the publications of Hackin on the 
excavations executed in 1936-37 on the sites of Begram and Shotorak 
(RAA., XII, 193^’ PP* OAZ., 1938) and the work devoted 

to the block no. 2 of Begram, with Mm. }. R, Hackin ’s collabora- 
tion; those of G. Ghirshrnan (JA., 1943-45, PP* 59'70 those 
of J. Mcunic on the site of Shotorak (Pans. 1942, 70 pp. 42 ph). The 
latter has found near Shotorak the rums of the convents whcrc 
Kaniska kept Chinese hostages. (Le convent des otages chtnots dc 
Kaniska an Kapisa. [JA,, i943''45> pp* 151-62). The site and almost 
each details correspond to Hiuan-tsang’s description. 

In 1938, W. W. Tarn published The Greeks tn Bactrta and 
India (Cambridge University Press, 339 pp.), field of researches 
also explored by Sten Konow : New Traces of the Greeks tn Indta 
(NIA.y 1940, pp, 639-48); L. Bachhofer: On Greeks and Sakas in 
India (J AOS,, 1941, pp. 223-50), article discussed by Sir John Marshall, 
Greeks and Sakas in India (IRAS., ^947» P’ 3)» Meile {Les Yavanas 
dans ITnde Tamonle, Melanges Asiatiqnes 1940-1941, pp. 

85-123) showing that great care ought to be taken when interpreting 
the term yavana which docs not always mean “Greek*'; A. Fouchcr, 
Le lien de naissance dn roi indo-grec Menandre (^AIBCK., i 939 » PP* 
541-57); A propos de la conversion an bonddhisme dn roi Indo-grec 
Menandre {AIBM,, XLIII, 2, pp. 260-95); Les satrapies orientates de 
L empire achemenidc (AIBCK., 1938, pp. 336-52), 

J. Hackin, in V Art Bouddhiqne de la Bactriane tt les origincs de 
r Art GrecoAonddhiqne , puts again the problem of the heads of 
Hellenistic character found 111 Kunduz, of the meeting of Buddhism 
and Hellenism. According to him Buddhism penetrated into Bactria 
as early as the Ilnd cent. B.C., and the Greco-Buddhist art has been 
born on the Bactrian soil. 

The question has given rise to numerous researches where are 
integrated, though of an American author, those of B. Rowland Jr. 
In Gandhdra and Late Antiqne Art: The Bnddha Image (^AfA., 1942, 
pp. 223-36), this author indicates that the wholesale production 
could not have begun in Gandhara before the and cent. A.D, and 
that it must have been the work of artisans coming from the Roman 
Orient. Statues of Buddha from Hadda show the Buddha dressed in the 
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himation and not in the sarnghatt. On his side, H. Buchtal draws 
the attention on die similarities between the art of Gandhara and 
the Christian art of the IVth-Vth and subsequent centuries {The 
Common Classical Sources of Buddhist and Christian Narrative 
Art^ fRAS», 1943, 137-48) which he explains not through 

the Hellenistic currents, but through the Roman expansion and he 
proposes to see, in the Gandhara art, a “Romano-Buddhist” school. 
According to the date the Romaii motives to which he refers, the most 
ancient image of Gandharan Buddha cannot go back beyond the 
1st. cent. A.D. {The foundations for Chronology of Gandhara 
Sculpture, TOCS,, 1942/43, pp. 21-32). The iconography of the 
episodes of the life of Buddha, such as it has been formed in Gandhara, 
reflects an evolution of Buddhism. The progressive divinization of 
Buddha by the Mahay ana and his representation in the human form 
correspond to a current of thought analogous to those tliat have brought 
at first the Romans to divinize their emperors and then the Christians 
to represent Jesus (7 he Western Aspects of Gandhara sculpture, PBA,, 
1945, ^8 pp.) 

For M. Griinwald ‘ {Geistige und stllistische,,,Art, As, IX, 1*3, 
pp. 37 '^ 7 )’ analogies between the art of Gandhara and of 

Turtan and the primitive Christian art arc explained by the same 
Hellenic art influences. He establishes some parallels between the 
Chinese art of the 5th and 6th centuries and the passage of the 
Byzantine art to the primitive Roman art and shows the convergences 
between the Chinese style of the Wei and T\ang epoch and the 
Roman sculpture of the iith and 12th centuries. The stylistic 
characteristics of the Buddhist sculpture are compared, from the 
synoptic point of view, with that of the European sculpture of 
Middle-Age, and conceived as the expression of analogous spiritual 
tendencies. 

With regard to Buddha’s legend in the Buddhacarita, F. 
Weller admits as possible that, in the ist cent, the figured represen- 
tations have served as source of inspiration, hypothesis which can 
explain disharmonies otherwise inexplicable {Schauplatz und Handlung 
im Buddhacarita, ZDMG,, i939» pp* 306-338). As for the Indian 
reliefs representing Channa who clings to the tail of Kanthaka, they 
must have been inspired by the Greek reliefs of Cavaliers {Channa 
am Pjerdeschweife^ OLZ,, 1941, pp. 377-88). 
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H, Lueders tries to solve the problems put forward by the 
identification of the Bharhut sculptures; he is not of Barua’s opinion, 
that all the representations arc related to the Jataka and he concludes by 
showing that there is not any disagreement between some representa- 
tions and the tradition of the Thcras, as it has been pointed out by A. 
Foucher and other authors {Bharhut und die Buddhistisebe Literainr, 
Leipzig, 1941, 182 pp.). 

M. Lalou, by comparing two texts dealing with the painted clothes 
{fata), the Manjusrlmulakalfa and the Taramulakalpa, has discovered 
that the first section of the last text is a j)lagiansm badly done of 
the first thirteen chapters and of the three-fourths of the fourteenth 
chapter of the Manjuirlmulakalfa because the important leonographic 
descriptions of those chapters arc incompletely adapted to their new 
aim. If the Taramulakalfa had been utilized in the Manjuirlmula^ 
kalfa, there would have been a number of false identifications {Aiahpi^ 
srlmulakalfa et Taramulakalfa, EJJAS., i Nov. 1936, pp. 327-49). 

A. Getty published in 1936, with a preface by A. Foucher: 
Ganesa, A Aionografh of the Elephant-faced God (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 103 pp. 40 pi.), where she follows the images of the god in 
the entire era of Buddhist diffusion, then, in 1940, she has presented 
a curious iconographic research on the mysterious Uga-jin, the god- 
serpent represented coiled up and with a man's head. Though 
this divinity is actually assimilated by the Japanese Buddhism (being 
the object of a secret cult), its traces are not found again in India. 
But it resembles closely the god of fertility adored in Iraq, at Babylon, 
and in Mesopotamia towards 3000 B.C., whose most ancient image 
is furnished by a seal of Suse. The author gives the hypothesis that 
it is a question of a secret form of the cult of Tam muz and notes that 
the Mexican god of the creation is also represented under the form of 
a coiled serpent holding in his mouth a man's head. The relation of 
this god with Uga-jin is difficult to establish because certainly he is 
his contemporary, but the two symbols can be derived from the same 
god of fertility of Mesopotamia {Uga-jin : the coiled-serfent God with 
a human head. Art, As,, VIII, i, 1940, pp. 36-48). 

The IndoMbetica IV, published by G. Tucci in 1941, exposes 
the results of the exploration of the temples situated on the road of 
Gantok to Gyantse. G. Tucci has already published the documents 
from the exploration of the temples of Tabo, Lha-lung and Chang 
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( Haut-Kunavar ) [Indo-tibetica III, I templi del Tibet Occidentale 
e il Loro Simbolismo Artistico, Parte I, Sfiti e Kunavar, Rome, 1935), 
and he has again just started to resume his researches on the spot» 
These documents (one volume of plates reproducing the monuments 
and their decoration, and one vol. of inscriptions) are of great impor- 
tance for the Mahayanist iconography. Their abundance allows to 
retrace the evolution of the Tibetan art and to discover its principal 
courses in the XIVth and XVth centuries. 

The Lamaist Cathedral of Peking is studied by F, D. Lessing 
(YungAjo-kung. An iconography of the Lamaist cathedral in Peking, 
Stockholm, 1942, vol. I, 179 pp., 32 pi.) which adds four rites to 
the descriptions of a part of buildings, a study on Pu-tai and 
four Lokapdlas, notes on sarnvara and the translation of the inscriptions. 
The work will be complete in four volumes. 

In Les Influences et les reminiscences elrangeres au Kondo du 
Hdryu'ji, J. Auboyer replaces the paintings of Kondo m the historical 
milieu of the Vllth-VIIIth centuries, an epoch when arc developed 
the post-Gupta art in India, Irano-Buddhist complexes of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia, the great ensembles of Central Java, etc,,,,,By 
minute comparisons, she concludes against the traditional opinion 
which saw in the frescos of Kondo a direct influence of Ajanta (nay 
even a production of the same atelier), in favour of the influences of 
meridional India (Ellora), of Afghanistan and specially of Central 
Asia carried through China (Paris, Geuthner, 1941). 

In 19441 G. Coedes published a Histoirc ancicnne des Etats 
hindouises d' Extreme-Orient (Hanoi, ^66 pp., tableaux, maps, index) 
which is at the same time the history of the Buddhist expansion in 
resjx'ct of religion as well as art, in South-East Asia (a second edition, 
carefully published, has just appeared in Boccard, Paris, 1948, Histoire 
du Monde, VIII-2, under the heading Les hats hmdouish d'lndo- 
chine ct dlndoneste.) 

R. Le May has published A Concise History of Buddhist Art in 
Siam (Cambridge Lhiiv. Press, 1939* 165 pp.,205 ill.) some elements of 
which have formed the subject of a communication of the author 
for the XXth International Congress of the Orientalists {AXXCIO,, 
pp, 200-7). 

G. de Coral Remusat, in UArt Khmer, Les grandes Stapes 
de son evolution (Paris, 1940, 137 pp-)i deals with the Buddhist 
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expansion: coexistence of Brahmanism and Buddhism at a remote date 
(Vth cent.) ; preponderance of ^ivaism and persecution of the Buddhists 
(Vlth-IXth cents, approx.) then greater and greater tolerance which 
ends under fayavarman VII (Xllth-XIIIth cents.) in the preeminence 
of a Buddhism dominating and protecting Brrihinanical gods. 

H. Parmentier has published a Esquisse de Vart laotkn {li/lL.y 
1937), where he notes that images of Bodhisattva arc nearly abst*nr, 
probably because Laotian Buddhism.is that of the Little Vehicle. 

Ph. Stern, in VArt du Champa {ancien Annam) et son evolution 
(Toulouse, 1942, 1 22 pp.), proposes a chronology based on a succe- 
ssion of styles which he has determined by the evolution of the 
decorative motives. 

L. Bezacicr has published Essais sur rart annamite (Hanoi, 1944, 
253 pp.). It seems that. Buddhism has been implanted in Annam 
specially under the Chinese form from the Xlth cent. In Tonkin, 
though the divinities bear the traces of Chinese influence, generally 
an Indian origin can be pointed out (Le Pantheon des Pagodes 
houddhiques du Tonkin^ BSEl.y Saigon, 1943, 38 pp»)- 

The excavations carried out in the Malay Peninsula are exposed 
and commented by H. G. Quaritch Wales in an article published in 
India (/^L, 1938) and m Recent Malayan Excavations and some Wider 
Implications (JRAS,y 1946, pp. 142-9). Tlie Buddhist finds arc 
important. Likewise, in Sumatra, some Buddhist monuments, one 
statue of Buddha which belongs to the Vth cent, have been found 
up to the N.W. of Palembang, (F. M. Schnitger: T/fC Quest for 
mysterious kingdom in Sumatra^ ILN.y 20th Nov. 1937, pp. 890-2). 

Religious and Laic Legislation 

M. Hoknger in his Etude sur le Concile de (Louvain, 1946, 

300 pp.) brings material relating to the Second Council. He has 
translated them from the canonical sources for which, by studying the 
formation of the Canon ‘Scripturairc’, he establishes a relative chrono- 
logy. Following the same method of researches as J. Przyluski, M. 
Hofinger ends in a complete agreement with the results of the Council 
of Rajagrha, He underlines that once more the Pali Canon does not 
reveal a source of information superior to the Chinese and Tibetan 
canonical stories, it is even sometimes inferior to them. 

R. Lingac in a study on L'Influence Indoue dans I ancien droit 
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siamois, shows that it since a long time one has recognized in the 
ancient Siamese right o£ the Ayuthia epoch some traces of Indian 
influence, the recent hypothesis : introduction to Siam by the Burmese, 
between 1569 and 1584, of a Code of Manu, is criticizable. He pro- 
poses nnorher founded on some historical, archsco logical and linguistic 
facts: the Dharmasastra incorporated in the Siamese laws was in its 
primitive form a dhammasattham in circulation among the majority of 
the people of the kingdom of DvaravatT and taken up by the Siamese 
immigrants. After the foundation of Ayuthia, the Siamese would have 
preserved the Code, of Indian origin,, but skilfully transposed by the 
Mon on the Buddhist mode and would have translated and incorporat- 
ed It m their legislation (Institut de Drott compare. Etudes de 
sociologie et d' ethnologic juridiques publtees sous la direction de 
Rene Maunier^ XXV, 1937 , 29 pp.). 

The same author devotes an important judicial study to the 
marriage of the bikkhu, to the fate of their abandoned wealth, to 
their succession and their will, the whole founded on the Buddhist 
monks Code of Discipline. (^Vinaya et droit la'ique. Etude sur 
les conflits de la loi rcltgieuse et de la loi laique dans rindo-chine 
mahaydniste, BEFEO., XXXVII, 2, 1937, pp. 416-77). 

Instruments of Work 

By publishing an illustrated study on the bricks of Gopalpur 
(JRAS., 1938, pp. 547 - 53 ) which date from the Vlth century, E. H. 
Johnston has supplied }. Filliozat with some points of comparison with 
the Tibetan scripture which could have been known in Tibet a little 
before the traditional date, /.e., before Thon-mi (Vllth century) 
(M., April-June, 1939, p, 283). A bibliography of the history of 
the scripture has been published at Linz in 1836, by PiSattler and 
G. von Sellc {Bibliographic zur Geschichte der Schrift bis in das Jahr 
1930, 234 pp.) but it is insufficient concerning the Indian scriptures 
and specially those of the Buddhist texts of Central Asia and Nepal. 

Four Grammars have been published in France: 

Grammaire laotienne, by J, J. Hospitaller (Paris, 1937); 

Grammaire sanskrite elementaire, by L. Renou (Paris, 1946); 

Grammaire du tihetain litteraire^ by J. Bacot, (Paris, 1946); 

Grammaire de la langue mongole ecrite, by L. Hambis, 

(Paris, 1946). 
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and three in Germany : 

Tihetische National Grammatik^ by Schubert, (Leip/ii;, *937); 

AlttUrkische Grammatiky by A.M. von Gabain (Leipzig, 1941); 

Khotansajzische Grammatik, by Sten Konow (Leipzig, 194O* 

The third fascicle of Hobogirin appeared in 1937. The article 
^‘maladie’* (byb) by its importance excels a dictionary notice. ], Rahder 
is the author of an article on jnana, 

W* E. Soothill and L. Hodous have published A Dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist Terms with a number of Sanskrit etpiivalents 
(XIX + 510 pp., London, Kegan Paul, 1937)- 

A general study on the order of words in the Sanskrit and Middlc- 
Indian prose : inscriptions of Asoka, Dighanikdya 11 , etc..., has been 
published by }. Canedo (Zur Wort- und Satzstcllung in dcr Alt- nnd 
Mittelindischen Prosa, Gottingen, 1937, S'’, 114 pp.). 

H. Hendriksen has kept himself busy with the Syntax of the 
Infinite Verb-Forms of Pali, Copenhagen, 1944, 169 pp. 

In a short note: Uber die Formel der vicr edlen W ahrheiten (OLZ,, 
43, 1940, pp. 73'9)i F- Weller shows that in a formula of “four noble 
truths”, the faulty forms like dukhamrodham, etc, are ex[)licable by 
Magadhl. 

G. Borsani has compiled the complete list of the titles of all the 
divisions and subdivisions of the Pfdi Tipitaka {Pros petti e indice del 
Tipitaka, Milan, 1942, 265 pp.). 

J. Filliozat has published the first fascicle of his Catalogue du 
fonds Sanskrit de la Bill. Natwnale, where he makes the historical 
account of the formation of the collections and describes the mss, 
of the collections of Hogdson and Burnouf (Paris, 1941). In the Cata- 
logue des mss. Sanskrits et tibeiains de la Soctetc Asiatujuc, the same 
author gives the inventory of the mss. offered by Flogdson to the 
Asiatic Society. 

M. Lalou published in 1939 the tome I of the Invcntaire des 
mss. tibetains de Touen-houang conserves a la Bibltotheriue Nalionale 
(Fonds Pelliot tibetain, Nos. ^-^^49) where excepting the text^ 
relating to the Discipline, the majority of the Buddhist documents : 
collections or isolated texts are described. The tome II is ready for 
publication. 

In the Indian Texts Series y G. P. Malalasckcra published two 
volumes of his Dictionary of the Pali proper names. 
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The activity o£ the Pali Text Society has been manifested by 
numerous publications; by LB. Horner, for example, 3 volumes of 
translation of the Vtnaya, the edition of the Madhuratthavllasinl and 
that of the commentary of Buddhaghbsa on the Majjhimanikdya 
(Papancasudani); A. P. Buddhadatta, B. C, Law, C. V. Joshi, }. 
Takakusu, M. Nagai, L. Babbit, D. L. Barua, J. Kennedy, S. Gehman, 
H. Kopp, h, M. Hare, F. L. Woodward, have also published in the 
same collection some editions and translations. The vols. I and II of the 
Dighanikdya, since long exhausted, have been reproduced photographi- 
cally and the Pfili-English Dictionary is in progress of rcedition (Parts III 
and IV appeared; Parts I-II and V-VIII in the press). 

Marcelle Lalou 
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adjoining regions were first known to the Chinese through the reports of 
Chang-k’icn, which arc incorporated in Ch. 123 of Shi-ki of T’si-ma-t’sien, 
the Herodotus of China. ^ According to this information, “the people 
occupying the tracts from Ta-yuan (Ferghana) westwards as far as the 
country of An-si (Parthia) talked different dialects, but their manners and 
customs being in the main identical, they understood each other. They 

had deep-set eyes, most of them wore beards ” A later authority 

states that they, excepting the inhabitants of Yu-tien, had higli noses, 
while the commentary on the Sbi-ki, 723, states that the Yueh-chi, a 
tribe of tins region, were pink and white in complexion.** The description 
seems to convey the idea that the population belonged to the Indo- 
Furopean group, and as the people understood each other, the various 
dialects of this region apparently originated from a common stock. 

The Behistun, Persepolis and the Hamadan inscriptions speak of the 
Sakas as included within the empire of Darius. The Hamadan inscrip- 
tion fixes the habitat of this tribe beyond Sugd or Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) 
i.c,, in the valley of the Syr-Daria or Jaxartes, in and around Ferghana. 
This IS exactly the place where Strabo also locates them: “The Sacac 
and the Sogdiani arc separated from one another by the Jaxartes river, and 
the Sogdiani and Bactnans by the Oxus river.*"' 

The Nacjsh-i-'Rustam inscription of Darius, “which reflects the changes 
in the extent of his empire and in the oigamsation of its administration, 
divides the “Saka” people into three different groups, distinguished by 
appositions, viz. (i) the Saka tigrahhanda, (2) the Saka haumavarka and 
(3) the Saka taradraya. Amongst these, the 5 aka taradraya, the Saka be- 
}’ond the sea, evidently the Caspian, refer to the European Scyths, and not 
to the Saka tribe proper, for the Persians called ‘all the Scythians Sacae.“ 

The v^aka tigrakhandd, “the Sakas with pointed caps,” and the Saka 
haamauarka, ‘‘tlie Sakas who arc the preparers of Soma,’ the Amyrgian 

2 This chapter has been translated by F. Hirth, in JAOS., 1917, pp* 89 ff. 

3 McGovein, Thr Early Empires of Central Asia, pp. ff. 

4 Thomas thinks that the original language of this region was a form of 
Proto-Tibetan, Asia-Major, vol. IL, 1925, pp, 251 ff.; cf. Pclliot, Memoires de la 
SodM Lingtfistiqnc, 1913, pp. 89 ff,; Scholars now generally think that the 
Sakas belonged to the Indo-Eiiropt'an stock, and spoke a branch of the Iranian 
tongue; JEAS., 1920, p. 15b; ///Q., vol. II, p. 193; Haddon, Races of Man- 
p. 1 12. 

5 Strabo, XI. 8. 2, 
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5aka5, have been regarded by Herodotus as tlic one and the same 
people. “The Sacac” says Herodotus, “who arc Scythians, had on 
their heads caps, which canie to a point and stood erect; they also wore 
loose trousers, and carried bows peculiar to ihcir countiy, and daggers, and 
also battle axes, called sagarcs. These thciigh thc\’ arc AnuTgian Scy- 
tliians, they called Sacac, for the Persians call the Scythians Sacae.” 
Several modern scholars also follow tjic same view and regard the two as 
identical. 

Before dealing with this question further, we may for a imvinent look 
at the dress of the figures of the Saka pr»soncrs on the tomb of Darius. 
They wear “a long over-coat, cut exactly hkc a modern morning dress, 
lined wuh fur, long and rather wide irouseis with coverings for the feet 
made of the same piece of stuff, and a cap with [uotecting ear a’ul thecl; 
pieces, extremely pointed in the case of the Tinropcdn and digrahhatidii 
Saka,’ much less in case of the d>aiimavarkd/ “ The wearing of the 
pointed caps was thus a fashion with all 5 aka and the kindred tribes. 

So when the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription speaks of the ^aka digra^ 
khaudad “those who used pointed caps,” v/e may take them as meaning 
the Sakas in general, or rather the Sakas settled in the empire of Darius, 
including the 'haitmavarha and the 'taradraya' alth.ough they using the 
same head-dress were different in other respects. 

The habitant of the ! 5 aka ' haurnavarka , preparer of Soma, must be 
searched for in the region that was the home of the Soma plant. In the 
Mahabhdrata and the Vedic literature Mount Mujavat is described as the 
place wherefrom comes Soma.*' The /Itharvav^da' speaks of the Miijavats 
and the Gandhans, the people of Gandhara, modern Prang and Garsadda, 
17 miles north-west of Peshawar, on the Swat river'* apparently as des- 
pised people. Since the Mujavats and the Gandhans form a group, it 
may be inferred that the Mujavat mountain was not far away from the 
Gandhara country. In his interesting article “On the Ephadra, Huma and 
Soma plant,” Sir Aurcl Stein has shown that Soma, Persian Huma, was 
prepared from the juice of “ephadra pachyclada, ’ a tall shrub growing in 
the regions of the Western Himalayas and Western Tibet.*' Col. Chopra 

6 Mbh., XIV. 8: i.; Vedic Index, s.v. Soma and Mujavat. 

7 Athiirva-Veda, V. 22. 14. 

8 Fouchcr, Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandhlira, p ii. 

9 Bnlletm of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VI, 1931, pp. 501-514. 
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in hii “Indigenous Drugs of India,” pp. 139-40, describes two varieties of 
“ephadra” growing, side by side, in the Himalayan region: — 

(/) n. vulgaris or E. gcrardiana is known in the vernacular as 
Jaunsar. It occurs in the Jhclum valley, Hariab district, also 
in Kurram valley (at an altitude of 1,000 feet) and also in the 
inner tracts ascending in Sikkim to an altitude of 16,500 feet 
above the sea level. 

(i/) E. intermedia vnr. tibctica is known in the vernacular as hum 
(Trans-Indus). It is a small erect shrub, occurring in the inner 
valleys of Chitral, in Gilgit, Zauskar, Upper-Chenub, Kun- 
war and in Baluchistan, and also in the Jhelum valley. 

It is evident thus that the ephadra of the class (ii) is the Soma plant 
of the ancient days. This ephadra pachyclada (intermedia) is known as 
huma in Persia, gchma in Bombay and Oman in ‘'Pushtu.” They give an 
alkaloidal content ranging from 0.2 to i.o per cent. As pointed out by 
Stein, when taken with sugar they produce an intoxicating effect on the 
human body. The Saka ' haumnvarka' therefore, seems to have occupied 
thc,se tracts of the Western Himalayas and extended up to the Jaxartes, 
'"the Amyrgian< plain of the Sakas” mentioned by Hcllanicus and 
handed down to us by Stephan (?f Byzanz. In this plain, they evidently 
were mixed up with the Saka tigrakhaidday and hcncc the Classical writers 
thought that they were one and the same people. The region extending 
from the Pamir to the Ferghana, as wc shall sec below, was the home of 
the early Saka tribe. 

A Saka settlement in Central Asia is referred to in the Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty, Ch. 96A, fcl. 10 v, which reads as follows: *‘The 
race of the Sok has extended far and formed a scries of states. From 
Shu'le to the north-west, all belonging to the states Hiu-sun and Kun-tu 
arc old tribes of the Sok.”^*’ This account would locate the Saka prin- 
cipality to the west of Kashgaria in the Chinese Turkistan. 

The above Chinese account is corroborated to a great extent by the 
geography of Ptolemy, though we know it gives the picture of the second 
century A.D., when the Sakas had already migrated in several directions 

An interesting account of tlic Ephedra Pachyclada will be found in Hookcr*s 
Flora of British India vol. V, pp. 810-863. 

10 Rcmu'iar, Nonveanx Melanges Asiattrjues, 1. p. 205. 
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both south and west. Ptolemy was evidently quoting an older tradition, 
though wc do not know exactly the source of his information, whether it 
was any local chronicle or the report of any traveller from Asia. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy 

I “The Sakai are bounded on the west by the Sogdianoi along tlicir 
eastern side already described, on the north by Skythia along tlie line 
parallel to the river Jaxartes as far as the limit of the country which lies in 
I30°E. 49°N,, on the east in like manner by Skythia along the meridian 
lines prolonged from thence and through the adjacent range of mountains 
called Askatangkas as far as the station at Mount Imaos, whence traders 
start on their journey to Sera which lies in 140 1 :. 43 "'N., and through 
Mount Imaos as it ascends to the north as far as the limit of the country 
which lies in 143 “E. 35''N., and on the south by Imaos itself along the 
line adjoining the limits that have been stated. 

2, The country of the Sakai is inhabited by nomads. They have no 
towns, but dwell in woods and eaves. Amoncr the Sakai is the nKaintain 
district, already mentioned, of the Komcdai, of which the ascent from the 

Sogdianoi lies in ... ... . 125 43 

And the parts towards the valley ol the 

the Komcdai he in ... . 130” 39 

And the so-called Stone Tower lies in 135"’ 43 

3. The tribes of the Sakai, along the Jaxartes, arc the Karatai and the 
Komaroi, and the people who have all the mountain region are the Kome- 
dai, and the people along the range of Askatangka the Massageiai; and 
the people between are the Grynaioi Skythai and the Tournai, below 

• whom, along Mount Imaos, arc the Byltai.” 

Thus Ptolemy’s account shows that the home of the Sakas extended 
Irom the Jaxartes valley to the Himalaya (Imaos) in the south. 

Similar account of the SakadvTpa or the land occupied by the $akas 
may be prepared on the basis of traditions recorded in the Piiranas and the 
Great Epic.^^ The Epic speaks of the “Hill fort,” mountain Kumuda and 
the river Caksur-vardhanika in the s^aka countiy. The Hill-fort is no 
doubt the “Stone-tewer” of Ptolemy, while Kumuda corresponds to the 
Komcdai and the Caksurvardhanika to the Jaxartes. The Komedai is the 
Chinese Kiu-mi and the Arabic AhKumedh, and probably signifies the 

ti Mbh., VI. ii; Matsya Purana, eh. exxii. 
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region now known as Karategin, lying on the Surkhab or Waksh river, 
a northern tributary of the Oxus. The Great Epic further speaks of the 
river Sita^^ (Yarkand) and the country of Masaka of the same land by 
which may be meant the Massagctai of Ptolemy. 

The close similarity between the accounts of the Saka country in the 
Indian literature and the geography of Ptolemy shows that a common 
source of information must have been used by them which accounts for 
the common error of taking the Massagctai as the Saka tribe, for Hero- 
dotus, the earliest authority on the subject, distinguishes them from the 
Sacae, and also from the Scythians in general. Tliat common source 
must, however, be older than c. B.C. 126, the date of Chang-khen’s visit 
to the Yueh'chi court in Ta-hia, for before that date the Sakas had left 
their home in Central Asia and migrated to Eastern Iran and India. 

Prof. F. W. Thomas, in an article in JR/IS., iyo6, pp. 181 ff. pro- 

[xjunds the theoiy that a group of the Sacae, established in Drangiana at 

a very early date*, sometimes in the seventh century B.C., or even earlier, 

were living there all through the Achaemenid and the Hellenistic periods, 

although the name Sakastana was not given to the region until the revival 

of the Saka power in the second century B.C. Tliis revival of the Saka 

power, according to Thomas, had nothing to do with a fresh irruption of 

the Sacae from Central Asia at a later date. Rapson and Poussin accept 

this view in a somewhat modified form. They admit the early Saka 

occtipation of Sakastaiuu but think at the same tune that “there is good 

evidence that the earhet Scythian settlements in Iran were rc-inforccd about 

«/ 

the time the Sakas first occupied Bactiia.”^^ 

There are some diificultics, however, in accepting this view. First, 
there is no proof whatsoever, literary or archaeological, that the Sakas were 
living in Drangiana at such a remote age. The earliest definite reference 
to vSakastana, the later Sijistan and the modern Scistan, is to be found in 
Isidor of Chara.x, a younger contemporarv of the Roman emperor Augustus 
(B.C. 2J-A.D. 14')' who, however, locates “Sakastana, to the south east of 
Zarangiana or Drangiana, also eallcn Paraetacena, including Sigal, the 

12 Tlie Sita is appnrcnily ilu* Yarkand river, Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 
vol. I, p. 32; 11 , pp 283, 288. 

13 Hciodotus I. 201 ff., especially I. 216. 

14 CHI., vol. I. p. 567; Lhidc aux temps des Maury as et dcs Barhares, 
p. 263. 
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capital, a province to the north of the Helmand river.’' At this time 
thus Drangiana lay outside “Sakastana” proper. Again, as Sicn Konow 
states The Naksh-i-Rustam inscription which mentions Zranka i.c., 
Drangiana, without any reference to Sakas, might be taken as an indica- 
tive that they were not, in those days, settled in Seistan.* ' hrom the evi- 
dences available, Classical and Chinese, wc may be led to suppose that 
the Sakas first entered vSakastana after being expelled from their home-land 
in Central Asia, some time in the second centurv 

According to Hermann the 5 aka " tigiakhatidd" of the Peisian epi- 
graphs were “really” the Massagetai who lived just to the east of the 
Caspian. 5 aka haumavarha,' according to him, were the Amyrgian Sacac 
of the Greeks and lived in the I\unir. In the present thesis the ^aka 
'tigrakhauda has been identified with the Sacae of Strabo who were 
living to the north tiast of the Jaxartes nver. Hcimann thinks that the 
Sacae of Stra&o were another branch of the Saka family identical with the 
Sacarrauci or Sacarauli of the Classical authors. The account of f lerodotus 
(VII. 64) indicates that the 5 aka ' tigrakhdnda or the isakas w'lth pointed 
helmets and the Saka ' haHmavdrkd\ the Amyrgian Sakas, were living side 
by side mixing with each other on the common front. This clearly goes 
against the theory of Hermann tor the Saka ' batimavdrka il located in the 
Pamir becomes far away from the Saka ' ttgrakhduda on the Caspian. If 
wc locate the 5 aka ' hdumdvarka on the Pamir, wc liavc to identify the 
^aka ‘tigrakhdtnda with the Sacae of Strabo living to the north east of 
the Jaxartes river. (C/. Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. IX. [). 582) 
It is but natural for a tribe living in the inhospitable region of Pamir 
and the adjoining areas to be attracted towards the rich and fertile plains 
of India in the south where nature is more bountiful and man leads a 
more easy life. * 

The Vedic texts, if we abstract from the Atharva-pariihtas, do not 
refer to the Sakas. Panini in his Astadhyayl {c, 400 B.C.) mentions the 
term Saka in connection with the rules * Gargadibhyo Yah (IV. 1. 105) 
and ''SduncHkadibhyo aya" (IV. 3. 92), where it is evidently inserted in 
order to explain the name “Sakya.” This naturally leads to the query: 
Were the Sakyas of 5 aka origin? In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot, however, press the point further. 

15 Corpus Inscnp'iionum hidtcayum, II. i. p. xviii; Vavry ^Icmonal Volume, 
pp. 220 ff. 
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(a) The earliest certain mention of die people in Indian Literature is to 
be found in the work of Katyayana (c. 300 B.C.). In his Vartika on the 
sutra of Panini, Kambojalak, IV. i. 75, Katyayana adds that “the 'Ink* 
pratyaya should be employed not only to the term Kamboja, or it should 
lie stated rather ‘after Kamboja and the like/ because we find the affix 
elided after Cola and etc. Thus Colah ‘the King of the Colas.’ So also 
Keralah, Sakah, Yavanah.” 

(b) Patanjali in his Mahabhasyd (c. 150 B.C.) while commenting on 
the Sutra of Panini Siidrandm-aniravasitdndm'’ states incidentally that 
the Sakas arc not untouchables and they need not be ‘'expelled from the 
dish," and further that they arc living outside the Aryavarta winch is 
defined as the region to the cast of Adarsa or Adarsana i.c., the place where 
the river Sarasvatl disappears in the sand, die present Hissar in the Punjab; 
to the west of Kalakavann, usually identified with a wild tract near Allaha- 
bad; to the sSouth of the Himalayas; and to the north of the Pariyatra, i.e., 
the western part of the present Vindhya range, 

In the absence of further corroborative evidence, we cannot take the 
references of Katyayana and Patanjali as nt once pointing to the settlement 
of the Sakas in India in their days, for it is quite possible that the gram- 
marians arc here referring to the Sakas settled in their original home 
bordering on India. 

The Puranas and the Great Epic inform us that the Brahmanas of the 
Sakadvipa or the Saka country were called Magas."* Ptolemy in his 
Geography speaks of a settlement of the Maga Brahmanas in South 
India — 

“In like manner the parts under Mount Bettigo are occupied by 
the Brakhmanoi Magoi as far as the Batai with this city. 
Brakhme 128 19.’’ 

The “Mount Bettigo ' is identical with the Tamil Podegai, Sk. 
Klalaya, ranges in the Pandya kingdom, Herodotus (/. joi) states that 
the Magi or Magas were one of the six tribes of the Modes. In the Indian 
literature, however, as they arc described as the Brahmanas of the ^aka 
land, they seem to have migrated to India in the train of Sakas and per- 
formed the priestlv functions of the tiibc. 

‘ Prof. Moulton points out that the Magi introduced In ancient Persia 
the custom of marriage between the closest kin, a religious duty of the 

16 Kiirma Purdna XLVIII, :j6; Mhh.. VI. ii. 
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most extravagant sanctity.^ ^ We find this custom also in South- India. 
The carUcst reference to it as a Soutlvlndian custom is to be found in 
tlac Bandhayana DharmasHtra, which Keith assigns to the second or third 
century But the work seems to be pre Asokan in view of the fact 

that in it Kalihga is branded as a very impure countrv {pdcthbyani ui hurute 
pdparn ya Kahhgarn prapadyatc) whicli shows that in the days of the 
liaiidhayana DharmasHtra the Rrahmamcal culture had noi penetrated into 
that place. Bur from the Thirteenth* Rock Edict of A(oka we learn that 
in Kalmga there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic and othei sects and house- 
holders, among whom are established this hearkening to tht elders, 
hearkening to the paicnts, hearkening to the preceptors, seemly l/ehaviour 
and stcadList devotion to friends, acc^uaintanccs, companions and relatives 
and to slaves and servants. This suggests that the Biahmanical culture 
became prominent in Kalihga some time before the davs c' Asoka, and 
hence the Baudhdyana DharmasHtra is to be regarded as pre-Asokan. 

Thus the custom of marriage between the closest km came into 
vogue in South India sometime before the third centiiis^ B.C., the age of 
Asoka. It is, of course, net clear whether the custom was indigenous or 
of foreign origin. If it had been introduced bv the Maga Brahmanas, 
tlicn the $akas may have come to India in a pre-Asokan age, and m that 
case we may take the examples of Katyayana and Patahjali as referring to 
the Sakas in India. 

Varahamihira in his Brhatsnmhita tells us that the installation and 
consecration of the images and temples of the Sun should he caused to 
be made by the Magas,'"' who, as we have already seen, w'cre regarded as 
the Brfihmanas of the Saka community. According to the Bhavisya 
Purana Samba, the son of Krsna, by JambavatT, constructed a temple of 
the Sun on the river Candrabhaga and appointed Maga priests for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the god.“^' It thus appears that the Maga- 
Saka.s introduced a new form of Sun-worship in India, The statement of 
the Puranas, '' Sdkadvlpe tu tat V isni 4 SHrya-rupo dharo mt 4 nej' seems also 
to point to the Saka influence on the Sun cult of India, 


17 Moulton, Early Religions Poetry of Persia, pp. 75-77. 

18 Keith, HLstory of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p, 4^8. 

19 Brhdt Samhita, LV. 19. 

20 Bhavisya Parana, ch. 139. 
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Sir R, G, Bhandarkar says that in the account of tho Saura systems 
there is not the remotest allusion to a temple of the Sun.^' It appears, 
therefore, that if wc find any reference to a Sun temple wc may presume 
it as an instance of Saka influence. Now, wc learn from Philostratos 
that there was a temple of the Sun at Taxila, and from Plutarch that there 
was another on the Hydaspes, to which the elephants of Porus .ascended 
on the advance of Alexander. If our theory that the Magas came to 
India in the trains of the Sakas be correct one, then this would prove that 
the 5 akas entered India before the advent of Alexander in this country, 

III. The Yavanas 

In a series of articles in ]A., 1^26-29, Przyluski has dealt with the 
tribes e.g. IJdumbaras and others, that possibly migrated to India prior 
to the days of Alexander’s invasion. But the greatest historical proof of 
the settlement of a foreign tribe on the Indian soil in such an early age, 
it is commonly supposed, is furnished by a rule in the Grammar of Panini, 
IV. I. 49., which states inter alia that a feminine form of Yavana is 
Yavananl. According to Katyayana, Yavananl denotes Yavanallifyam, 
paraphrased by Patanjali (Adahdbhasya, ed. Kielhorn II, p. 220): Yava- 
nallipyan 7 itt vaktavyarn, Yavananl lipih. 

The denotation of the term Yavana is a moot question, though 
the general tendency of the scholars is to take it as referring to the Ionian 
Grecians. Pan in 1 certainly lived in the [)re Alexandrian period, possibly 
in the fifth century IhC., and lienee the question naturally arises, what was 
the ultimate source of Panim’s knowledge of the lonians or the Grecians? 
Two alternatives are possible : (a) that the lonians had already established 
a colony in Inilia at the time of Panini, or (b) that Panini got the know- 
ledge of the Icjnians through the Persians. 

(a) A Yona state is mentioned along with Kamboja in the Majjhima 
Nikaya (II. 149) as flourishing in the time of Gautama Buddha and 
Assalatana. The historians of Alexander’s invasion speak of the Greek 
state of Nysa, and Arrian says that the Nysians were not an Indian race, 
but descended fiom the men who came into India with Dionysius. Thus 
the Nysians seem to have been Thracians and not lonians. Bhandarkar 

21 R. G. Bhaiiclaikar, Vatsnavism, Saivism and Aiinor Religious Systems ^ 
p. 221. 

22 Cunningbam, Coins of the Sakas, pp. 22 ff. 
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thinks that, Sophytes, who ruled a district on the bank of the Akesines 
and who speedily submitted to Alexander was a Greek prince with an 
Indian name, though this view has not generally been accepted by the 
historians. It thus appears to be beyond any doubt that the Greeks had 
settled in India long before the days of Alexander’s invasion. 

(b) Now, had Panini referred to these Grecians of India, the proper 
term 10 be used by him would have been Yona (e/. Ma^jhima Nduiya), 
and not Yavana. The inscriptions of 'the Achacmemd monarch Darius 
also vouchsafe it. Here the old Persian form of the Ionian name is launa, 
while the Elamite has la-u na, and the Babylonian form is Matu in-m.MUi, 
and Matu in-a-ma-nu. Wcissbach points oik that in the Babylonian lorm 
m stands for according to a peculiar sound-law, or perhaps rather an 
orthographical rule. 

Levi has pointed out that the “Yavana” is the Sanskiit form, while the 
Prakrit form is Yona. But the use of the “Yona” or “Yauna” in the 
Mahdhhdrata, seems to weaken the theory.* ‘ Prof. Horwitz, in his Indian 
Theatre, derives the term Yavana as *'Yavcna gacchatlu Yavana ' and takes 
the term as referring to those who used a quick mode of conveyance — the 
Persians, who came on horse-backs and the Grecians and lateilv the 
Romans and the Arabs, who came in sailing ships. He holds, therefore, 
“that the term Yavana need not necessarily refer to the Grecians, who 
never called themselves as lonians, with which alone can the term Yavana 
be equated,” and hence concludes “that because there is the term Yavanika 
in the Sanskrit dramas, Indian dramaturgy need not be assumed to be 
post-Grecian in origin.” Prof. E. J. Thomas also came to the ctyiiLlusion 
that the term Yavana denoted not only the Greeks, hut tlie Persians as 
well. 

Thus we have two terms in the Indian literature, Yauna and Yavana, 
that require serious considerations. The term Yauna is undoubtedly 
derived from “launa,” the lonians, but the exact stem of the term Yavana 
is uncertain. It has been pointed out that the term Yawan or Javan is of 
Hebrew origin and was “originally the collective designation of the 
lonians of Asia Minor.””' From a veiy early period the Indians maintained 
commercial relationship with the Babylonians, and it is thus not impro!)- 
able, it may appear, that “the word came to the Hindus from the Baby- 


23 Mbh,, XU.. 207. 


2^ lAOS., 1904, pp. 30a. 
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lonians probably during the Persian rule, but possibly earlier. It was 
thus in its origin a mere transfer of current Semetic usage,” 

It has been suggested that “Panini of Gandhara obtained his know- 
ledge about the true Yavanas from the lonians of Sogdiana.” But since 
the Majjhima Nikaya sjx:aks of a Yona state on the Indian borderland at 
the time of Buddha, we may presume that Panini, if he had any know- 
ledge of the lonians or the Greeks, derived it from the Greeks of India 
Itself. But what docs the great grammarian mean by the expression “the 
writing of the Yavanas.”? We have no evidence of Greek script in India 
before the days of Alexander the great. It is, however, c|iiite possible 
that the Greek traders of Paninrs age used in India the Aramaic script, 
the official script of the Achaemenid empire, and Panini may have referred 
to it as the writings of the Yavanas. And the use of Aramaic in India 
is proved by a Taxi la inscription discovered by Sir Jolm Marshall. 

Dr. Tarn discusses at length the significance of the term Yonaka and 
distinguishes it from Yona. Wc may, however, compare Yonaka with 
terms like Mndraka, KosaUka etc. The word is, no doubt, derived from 
the term Yona with the suffix ka in the sense of ‘'this is his motherland/* 
and it is hardly necessary to connect it with Yung-kin of Wen-chung as 
Dr. Tarn has done.^"' 

S. Chattopadhyaya 


25 O. Stein’s view tliat the term Yavana never means Greek is hardly ten- 
able. For his views sec Indian CnlUire. vol. I, p. 343 ff. 



MISCELLANY 

Text and Interpretation of some Verses of the Meghaduta 

Kalidasa s Megha^dHta has got to its credit no less than fifty 
commentaries which were written at different times in different parts 
of the country, but these commentaries seldom agree with one another 
in giving the original text of the poem and the true interpretation of 
many of the words or expressions occurring in the individual verses. 

We are often given the impression that the Aiegha-dtltd consists of 
two parts; and it is Mallinatha, the most populai commentator of the 
Megha-duta, who is specially responsible for creating such an impre- 
ssion, for he breaks up the poem, perhaps for the first time, into two 
distinct halves, styles them Purva-megha and Uttara-megha respectively, 
and adds separate colophons to his commentary on these two halves. 
That this division is artificial and was not intended by Kalidasa himself, 
can be proved by various evidences. Firstly, the opening verses of 
the so-called Uttara-megha, describing Alaka, arc direct continuations 
of the concluding verse of the Purva-megha and are connected with the 
latter by means of the Relative Pronoun or the Pronominal Avyaya 
— words which can never be used to begin a new Section or Canto. 
Secondly, in the Kashmir and Bengal texts' of the Megha'diita as well 

1 For Mss. preserving the Kashmir text of the Mcgha^d^ta see C. Hultzscli, 
K. B. Pathak and G. K. Nanda' gikai ’s Inti ('tint tiom to ihe*r lespectivc editions 
of this work. 

For the Bengal text see Daeca Univcrsitv Mss. Nos. 32 iF. 408!% loihB, 
1079B, 2129(A) and 70G, all of which are written in Bengali characters and of 
whicli the last only contains a commentary entitled Meghadiitarthabodhnu by 
one Kaviratna Cakiavarti. For other Bengal Mss. sec Haraprasad Shastri, Cata- 
logptc of Sans. Mss tn the Library of ihi Asiattr Society of Bengal, vol. VI! 
(Kavya Mss.), pp. 7-9, Nos. 4956 {witli the conimcntaiy of Kaviratna) and 4958 
(with the commcntaiy of Bliarata-scnah J. Eggeling, Catalogue of Sans. Mss m 
the Ltbr^iry of the India Office, VII, pp. 1422-23, Nos. 3773-76 and 3779'8o 
(of which No. 3774 contain.s the following commentaries: Subodha of Bharata- 
sena, Muktavali of Ramanarha Tarkalamkcra, MMati of Kalyiinamalla, Tika 
of Haragovinda Vacaspati and Meghaduta-tat^arya-dipika of Sanatana Gosvaniin, 
Nos. XIIS‘ 1 ^ contain Bharata-.sc*na\s commentary. No. 3779 contains that of 
Sanatana Gosvaniin, and No. 3780 contains that of Divakaia), Th. Aufrecht, 
Bodleian Catdoguc, No. 218; H. Shastri and S. C Gui, Catalogue of Sans. Mss, 
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as in those given by the great majority of the commentators such as 
Vallabhadeva^, Kalyanamalla, Ravikara, Divakara, Sasvata and others^^ 
the poem occurs as a continuous whole having no division. Thirdly, 
those few texts which break the integrity of the poem, do not agree 
mutually in naming the parts. For instance, Mallinatha styles these parts 
Purva-megha and Uttaramiegha respectively; Daksinavartanatha names 
them as Purva-samdesa and Uttara-samdesa^ Purna-sarasvatl calls them 
Prathamasvasa and Dvitiyasvasa'’; in some Mss. the parts bear the names 
Prathama-sarga and Dvitlya-sarga**; in one Ms. with Mallinatha’s com- 
mentary the parts are called Purva-megha-samdesa and Uttara- or Dvi- 
tlya-saindesa’ ; and so on. The names Purva-megha and Uttara-megha, 
given by Mallinatha, do not seem to bear any cogent meaning, however 
poetic they may appear to be. These names may signify cither two 
distinct clouds or two stages of the same cloud, but such significations 
arc quite irrelevant in the Adegha-diita, for it is not the Cloud but its 
route, destination and mission which have been poetically treated by 
Kalidasa. There is, of course, difference of tone and treatment in the 
two halves, the one relating to the pleasures and pains of the life on 

in the Library of the Calcutta Sans. College, Vi, Nos. 108-9 (p* 79 ) 207-210 

(pp. 1289; C'hinijliaran C'hakiavarn, Cat of Sans, Alss in the Vuhg'iya Sahttya 
Pausat, Ckilnuta, pp. 202-3, Nos. 106-7; Haraprasacl Shasiri, Notices of Sans. 
Mss., X, p. 112, No. 3371 (containing the commentary of Ravikara); Hara- 
piasad Shastii, Notices of Sans Alss, Second Series, I, pp. 295-6, No. 293 (con- 
taining an anonymous commentary), and III, p. 15^, No. 237 (containing the 
commentary of Divakara). 

2 Tlie Megh i-dfita with \^allahhadeva's commentary, Adegha duta-viurtt has 
been ctlited by E. Hultzscli, London, 101 1. 

3 For Mss. of the comnientaty Megha-lata and of those of Kalyanamalla 
and .Sa^vata .see R. L, Mirra, Notices of Sans. Alss., IX, p. 163 (No. 3076), Vil, 
pp. 1^8-9 (No. 2383), and VMII, pp. 187-8 (No. 2740) respectively. Kalyana- 
malla’s commentaiy i.s styled Adalat}. For Mss. of the commentaries of Ravikara 
and Divakara see the immed'ately preceding footnote. 

4 See Dakdiiavaitanaiha’s cemmentary Pniklipa edited by Mm, T. Ganapati 
Shast'i, Trivandrum, 1919- Daksinavartanatha names the Megha-duta as 
Ad cgha-samdesa . 

5 Purna-sara.svau’s commentary Vtdyullatd has been edited by R. V. Krishna- 
machariar, Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1909. Purna-sarasvati also names the 
poem Ad egha-samd esa 

6 Adyar Library Catalogue, Patt 11 , p. ii; A. B. Keith, Cat. of Sans, and 
Prakrit Adss. in the Libraiy of the India Office, II, p. 1064, Nos. 6999 and 7000. 

7 A. B. Keith, Cat. of Sans and Pkt. Alss., hid. Off., II, pp. 1064-65. 
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earth and the other to Alaka, the dreamland of perpetual joy and 
affluence, but the two regions, which concerii the two halves, arc 
very closely connected, the second being a direct outcome of the first, 
on which it depends for its origin and constituent elements. Moreover, 
ilic flight of the Cloud from Ramagiri to Alaka is a continuous one 
having 410 break and consequently not necessitating treatment in 
separate sections. 

We shall now take up the iiidivicl^ual verses as they occur in Cj. R. 

Nandargikar’s edition (publislicd by Gopal Narayen &' Co., Bombay). 

#•* 

Pii rva-M eg h a 

Verse 30— etc. 

In this verse the reading is given by Malli- 

natha alone, and Daksinavartanatha and Saresvati-tirtha^* have 

in its place. All these three commentators take the 
word not as a [)ropcr name but as a common noun to mean ‘a 

river’ and hold that the expression or ‘^r (‘that river*) 

refers to the river Nirvindhya (already named and described in the 
immediately preceding verse), because, as Mallinacha and Daksinavarta- 
natha say, they did not know of the existence of any (i.e. river 
considered as a female) called Sindhu, although there was a of that 
name in Kashmir. On the other hand, in Bengal, Giijrat’ and Kaslimir 
texts of the Megba-dUta as well as m those of Jinasena (author of the 
Pdrsvdbhytidaya)y Sumativijaya, Punia-sarasvan, Mahimasiinhagani, the 
author of the Saroddbarinl, and many others’’^ the reading 

occurs. Caritravardhanacarya“ also reads 
-ind Vallabhadeva has the verse as 
... 1 ll’ Ahhough, like Malhnatha 

and others, Caritravardhanacarya and Vallabhadeva take the word 
to mean the river Nirvindhya, Purna-sarasvai 1 takes it to be the name 
of a certain famous river ^n^rr m Malwa othei 

8 Our references to Saiasvati-tirtha’s commentary ;uc based on K. B. Pathak’s 
edition of the Megha-dHta. 

9 For the Gujrat text of the Mrgha-duta set* Nantlargikar’s edition. 

10 For information about these authoi!, and works stc Pathak an<l Nandar- 
gikar’s editions of the Megha-dHta, 

M His commentary, called Cdntr^vcndhmi ha<^ been publishctl Irorn Benares 
; Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 88, 1946). 

I.H.Q., DfcCfcMBliR, 1049 
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than the Nirvlndhya, and Sumativijaya and the Saroddharinl expressly 
say that there is a river of the name of Kali-sindhu in that district. In 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthana, I, p.i8 there is mention 
of a small river named Sind (Sindhu) which arose from the Dewas 
(Devagin hills) and fell into the Chambal. According to Matsya- 
pnrdna i 14. 2 3-2-4 the Narmada, Kaveri, VetravatT, Sindhu, Sipra 
and a few other rivers arose from the Pariyatra mountain. From all 
tliese, most scholars have prelerrcd the reading 

and taken to be the name of a river different from the Nir- 

vindhya. Hut all commentators and critics of the Megha-dfita have 
overlooked another, perhaps more important and decisive, evidence 
which has been furnished by Kalidasa himself in his imageries relating 
to the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. Of these two rivers, the former 
has been described in verse 29 etc.) 

as a wanton and passionate maiden lull (.f youthful vigour and 
conscious of her pliysical beauty and eager to win a lover to the joys 
of youth by means of various amorous jestures anti even by showing 
lier beautiiul navel, whereas the latter (i.e. the Sindhu) has been 
painted in verse 30 as an extremely loving, faithful, mild and soft- 
hearted wife who, being separated from her husband, always pines 
for him, thinks of none but the latter and avoids all kinds of decora- 
tion. This remarkable difference in poetic vision at once drives us to 
the conclusion that the above two verses cannot refer to the same 
river, viz. the Nirvindhya. Mallinatha’s remark 

which precedes his comment on verse 30 
etc.) is unfounded and unjustifiable, because in the line 
qfig the Cloud has already been 

te(|uested to unite with the Nirvindhya and satisfy her hunger. 

Verse 33 — f etc. 

This verse occurs in the texts of the Megha-duia as given by 
Jinasena (in his Pdrsvabhyudaya), Vikrama (in his Nemtduta), Malli- 
natha, Saroddharinl, Sarasvati-tirtha, Sumativijaya, Mahimasiinhagani 
and Caritravardhanacarya; but it is omitted by Vallabhadcva, Purna- 
sarasvati, Daksinavartanatha and many others as well as in the Bengal 
and Kashmir texts. Mallinatha takes it to be spurious; yet he 
comments on it probably because tliis verse had wide circulation in 
his time. As it occurs in the Pdrsvdbhyudaya, K. B. Pathak finds 
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fniilt with Mallinatha’s view and regards it to be a genuine one. 
But Pathak fails to note that the incomparable picture of the beauty, 
prosperity and happy life of UjjayinT, which Kalidasa gives by meta- 
phorically identifying this city with the most beautiful part of heaven 
and thus allowing full freedom to the imagination of the readers, is 
hopelessly marred and mutilated by the verse t‘tc/ 

in which the reader’s imagination is deprived of its freedom and 
limited to a few things only which appear to constitute the prosperity 
of the city and to contribute to its beauty. 

It will be interestinii here to note that in Banabhatta’s Kudarnbarl 

r* ... 

(Nirnaya Sagara Press edition, p. 99) there are a few lines, given in 
connection with the long and detailed description of UjjayinT, which 
have got much similarity in idea and language with the verse 
etc.’ These lines are the following: — 

... I 

It is true that Banabhatta has been much influenced by Bhasa and 
Kalidasa, esjiecially the latter, with whom he seems U) have tried to 
compete on some points, but he has used his own language even in 
those places where he has repeated the ideas of his preilecessors.’ ‘ So, 
It IS probable that .some unknown author, very likely of Central India, 
had composed the verse on the basis of the idea and wordings of the 

12 Compare, lor instance, Banabh.iua’s loop; ant! detailed descuption of 

Ujjavini and of the agitation among women at tlie rimi* of C.and a[ada’v 
entrance into that city after finislnng his education, with Kalidasa’s 
diort hut pf)inred description of LJ|)avini in the :\J( and oi A)a's cntiance 

into the palace of Bhoja in Rd^ha-oamsii, Cant(j VII 

1 3 As instance s the following extracts may he noted : — 

{.\) Kadamban, pp 100 fT Megha-dfua, IVirva-megha, verse 

•••fqp?rr TfTf^r"'3rarr?TJi> i ii 

(b) Kadambari, p. 104. Megha-duta, I, 31 

HHTt » II 

(cl Kadambari, p 130. Svapna-vaiavadatta, Act I 

W7rc»r?trf5T 4l»Tf’?crqqi; — »Tqf?T ! 

»TqR=?r I i 
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lines of the Kadambart mentioned above and interpolated it into the 
Megha-duta long before the Pdrsvdhhyttdaya was written. 

Verse 45 : — etc. 

This verse is not wanting in any Ms. of the Megha-duta and is 
consccjuenrly regarded ns an original one. All commentators and 
annotators of the Aiegha'dfita arc of opinion that this verse relates 
to the river GambhTra already nailicd and described in the immediately 
preceding one (No. 44 — etc.); but a 
careful comparison between these two verses tends to show that the 
second (No. 45) lias a very different tone and imagery. In the prece- 
ding verse (No. 44 — etc.) the GambhTra (lit. the 
Cjtave one) has been described as an Udatta-nayika who bears to her 
lover deep and sincere love undisturbed by any misgivings and has a 
strong desire for union with him, bur whose feelings do not find 
outward exiiression except in tliat she expresses her love not by various 
amorous gestures like an ordinary passionate woman but simply by 
her short but affectionate glances. But in the verse ‘c!P?TJ 

etc.’ the picture is cjuite different. Herein the river has been 
viewed as a lustful woman who does not feel shame to attract her lover 
by lying prostrate on her back and exposing the private parts of her 
body (cf. ) by allowing her garment to slip down to a very 

great extent. In this verse the word ‘ (slightly), occurring in 

the expression ‘ is very important. It indicates tlie 

wilful carelessness of the Niiyika in keeping her garment in its proper 
place. The picture given in the second half ol this verse is highly 
erotic and verges on indelicacv; and in this respect it is unparalleled 
in the works of Kiilidasa. 

Ther e are other points which should be considered here. Of the 
ten rivers,*^ except the GambhTra, which have been described in the 
Purvamegha, it is only the big three, viz. Reva, CarmanvatT and 
JahnavT, to each of which two verses have been devoted by Kalidasa. 
The remaining seven are all small rivers running into the CarmanvatT 
(modern Chambal), and in the case of none of these seven Kalidasa 
has devoted more than one verse. Even the VetravatT and the Sindhu, 

Viz, Reva, Vetravati, Naganatli (i.c., Parvad), Nirvindhya, Sindhu, jlipra, 
Gandhavati, Girmanvad. Sarasvatl and lahnavi. 
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which arc comparatively big among tlicsc seven, have not been allow ■ 
ed to bo exceptions. So, tlie Gambhira. which is a very small nva, 
does not seem to have been treated of in more than one wise (vi/. 
verse 44). Further, the Cloud has already been asked m ver.se 44 lo 
satisfy the desire of the Gambhira. So, a is neetliess to repeat .1 
similar request m another ver.se. 

From all thc.se consulcrations it seems rh.u verse 4^ 
etc.) IS a spurious one and did not originally belong, to the Ah t’lui dhta. 
It must have been added very early, jieihaps not very lono alter 
fcalidaSii s death, otherwise it couk! nor oesiir in ,ill the .ivail.ihle Kiss. 

Verse 58— q 

Mallinatha gives the prose order of the first two liius .is iollmts: 

and explains the word as 'g^irS'-^T rlH 

(that has avoided the path of the Sarabhas). Purna s.irasv.itl, 
Daksinavartanarha, Mahimasinili.igani, C.iritravardh.in.lcarva and a 
few other commentators agree with Mallinatha in giving tlu prose 
order and interpretation of the above two lines. But a c.ireliil uinsi- 
deration will .show that such pro.se order and nuerpretaiion do 
not satisfactorily explain why tlie .’sarabhas should get enr,ig,ed 
at the sight of the Cloud and attack it .ill on a sudden all hough 
the latter carefully avoids their path and remains at a s.ife 
di.stance. We are, therefore, to construe the above two lines thus ; 

It, as in the above construction, we take tlu woril ‘ ’ (siuklenly) 

with ‘ ’ and explain the latter as ‘53; WJt nfirrf ^ fTH’ 

(that has given out a loud roar), then the whole situation stands as 
follows. After reaching the Fdimalayas the Cloud would give out a 
roar, which would aetjuire greater volume and intensity by resounding 
on the rocks. But the Sarabhas, living on that mountain, could not 
previously get themselves ready for such a loud sound. Comscqueiitly, 
being taken aback, they would not find time to see whence the roar 
came but would mistake the Cloud for a lion and instantaneously 
jump up with impetuosity to attack it through rage, so deep-rooted 
their enmity with the lions was (cf. ft’^trisTt — Mahabha- 

rata). That the word ‘SRRirtR’ is constituted of the words ^9; 
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and — ^oud roar) and not of 535 and 

(path) is shown not only by the reading (for gjFi'-:^R) 

occurring in some of those Mss.’’' which read the verse as above but 
also by the Bengal and Kashmir texts as well as by those of the Sarod- 
dhdrint, Vallabhadeva, Sumativijaya"' and others, in which this verse 
is read as follows: % f^rf (v.l. in 

Kashmir Mss.) !fr^»TT etc. 

Tlie root ' has been usetl*by Kalidasa, Bharavi and others to 
mean the roaring of the cloud, sea, lion etc. See, for instance, 
Mcgha-drltay Uttarsi-megha, verse 38—4? c^T^frT.. .mP^riRT 

Rut-samhdra 2.10 — and 2.21 — l^c^] v:qf;^* 
Raghu-vamsa 10.35 — Kumarii-sambhava i . 

and r!?fT, and Kmltar- 

junlya 5. 1 2 — ^^f?T^gf%rTiTi:gg^T mvi. 

Uttiira-meghd 

Verse 14 — 

\ etc. 

In this verse there is a variant reading (for in 

some texts of the Alegha-duta, But the reading ‘ \ svhich occurs 

in the Kashmir text as well as in those of Vallabhadeva, Malhnatha, 
Purna-sarasvati, Daksinavartanatha and Caritravardhanacarya, is suppor- 
ted by all these commentators with the citation of Panini’s rule 
Vallabhadeva decries the reading by saying 

Mallinatha refers to it and tries to support it grammati- 
cally by saying 

; and Daksinavartanatha clearly disfavours it as he 
prefers the reading • Thus 

these three commentators clearly testify to the great popularity of the 
reading Yet they preferred the other reading most probably 

because it could be supported grammatically by the rule 

We shall see below that the word has not been derived from 

the word with the addition of the third case-ending and used as 
an adjective to the word but is formed by means of the Taddhita 

suffix gqq and that the original reading is in which the fifth 

case-ending is used in connection with the gqq w'ord g^qj. 


15 Nandargikar’s edition, p. 47, fn. 


16 Nandargik.ir's note on v. 58. 
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In dealing with the construction of buildings in a capital cltv tlu' 
Siikru-nlti-sdra (1.250-253) says: “Dwelling houses for niiniucrs, 
clerks, members of Council and officers should be built separately to 
the north or cast. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towanls the noith 
and 200 cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments 
are to be laid out. The wise king should provide for the houses of 
the people in order of wealth and birch near his palace in all direc- 
tions.” So, we can presume that the house of the Yaksa, who was 
an ol Kuvera, was situated not very far from that of his master. 

Had the Yak sa’s house been situated at a long distance* horn that ol 
Kuvera, he would not draw the attention of the Cdoud to Kuvera \s 
house in order to enable lutn to find out his own without dilheiilty. 
Consecjucntly, the word must have been formed with the 

addition of the suffix w'hich means ‘in a particular direction hut 

not far’ as the rule (Panini 5. 35) shows. 

The word (in the second line etc.) must not be taken 

to indicate that the house of the Yaksa was situated at a long distance 
from that of Kuvera; it simply points to the distance from which the 
Cloud would be able to notice the Yaksa’s house. 

The reading ‘ ’ is found in the great majority of the texts 

of the Adeghd'dfita and has got much better Ms. evidence in its support, 
hor instance, the Parsvabhyndaya, the Saroddhdnnl , Laksmliuvasa, 
Mahimasiinhagani, Sumativijaya and Megharaja have this reading; 
the Bengal text has it invariably; most of the Mss. of Gujrat, Rajpu- 
tana and Central Provinces contain it; and Bhattojidiksita gives it in 
his Prat4dha'manoramd and supports it grammatically after the manner 
of Mallinatha.^ ' Moreover, the gravity of sound and the consetjueni 
melody created by the letter in is destroyed by the 

nasal (following the long vowel ^t) in the reading 
That the use of the fifth case-ending in connection witli a word having 
the suffix !T;?Tq was not absolutely uncommon with early Sanskrit writers 
of repute is shown by Banabhatta’s Kddambart (Nirnaya Sagara Press 
edition, p. 239) in which we find an example of such use in the 
sentence 

I It is to be noted that of the numerous Mss. u.sed for the 
17 PraHclha-manonima (Benares ed., 1888), p, 287 — 
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different editions of the Kadambart not a single contains any variant 
reading for there any word in the whole sen- 
tence to which the word n'lny be taken as an adjective. In some 

Mss. of Harsavardhana’s Nagananda also there is a reading 
in which the fifth case-ending has been used in connection with the 
n?iq^-qcv: 4 .q] 7 ?T word 

Ir seems that the original reading was changed to 

either by the copyists who wanted to conform it to 
Panini’s rule ‘rrqqf or by the effacement, due to oldness of 

Mss., (>1 the lower half of the semicircular portion of the letter q . 

Verse 21 — 


Hie fourdi line of this verse has been explained by Vallabhadeva 
Mallinaiha explains it as follows: 

I I s\\m fef^q^rr 

i mj =qTft5R5T. 

All the other commentators follow Vallabhadeva and Mallinatha in 
their explanation of the above line. Purna-sarasvatl, however, suggests 
an alternative meaning, according to which Devi DaksayanI is referred 
to by the words qig^T^q Put a careful consideration will 

show that none of the above explanations is plausible. The various 
excellences of physical beauty of the Yaksa’s wife, as mentioned in the 
above verse as well as in a few' others (such as verses 22, 2j, 29, and 
especially 43, of the Uttara-megha), points to its perfection, which 
can never be expected in the first creation of an artist, for, it is only 
by repeated practice that an artist can create an object of perfect art. 
Further, if ‘ ’ is to mean simply ‘the first creation’, why 

then docs Kfihdasa use the expression ‘jqfqfqq^’ ? 

18 Naganamia cd. Nermkar, Act IV, p. 56 

I 
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The above objections lead us to believe that the fourth line refers 
LO Satarupa, a female of exquisite physical beauty, as her verv name 
indicates. This Satarupa was the first female created by Brahma; 
and stories about her origin are to be found in many of the extant 
Puranas. The MariH-smrti (i. 32) does not name Satarupa hut states 
that the creator divided his body into two parts which then turned 
into a male and a female respectively and that he procreated Virat on 
this female. According to the Njrivamsa (I. 1-2), Vayn-pumnd 
(chaps. 8-10), Brahma-pnrana (chaps. 1-2) etc., which contain an older 
version of the story, Brahma, being inspired by a wish for creation, 
first produced seven sons, namely Marici, Atri, Anglras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratii and Vasistha, from his mind, and Riidra from his raL;e, 
and asked them to create beings. But as the creation was then made 
by them through their mind, it did not multiply. So, Brahma wanted 
that the creation should be made through sexual intercourse. Conse- 
quently, he divided his body into two halves; by one of these he 
became a male, and the other turned into a female. The latter, wlio 
was named Satarfipa, filled up the earth and heaven by her glory 
(mahima) and was accepted as wife by the former. 

More detailed and interesting account of Satarupa is contained in 
Matsya^puranay chaj), 3, which gives the story as follows. 

Brahma, wishing to create beings, had ten sons born of his mind, 
namely Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pracetas, 
Vasistha, Bhrgu and Narada. He then produced Prajapati Dak.yi from 
his right thumb, Dharma from his breast, Lobha from his lips, Moha 
from his intellect, Mada from his egoism, Pramoda from his throat, 
and Mrtyu from his eyes. Next, as he muttered rhe Savitrl for the 
sake of creation, his body broke up into two parts, one of which turned 
into a male and the other into an extremely beautiful female variously 
named as Satarupa, Savitrl, Gayatrl, Sarasvatl and Brahman!. Brahma 
took this Satarupa to be his own daughter (atmaja), because the latter 
was born of his own body (sva-deha-sambhtita); but ar her sight Brahma 
became so much afflicted by sexual passion that he exclaimed ‘Oh the 
beauty, Oh the beauty.! Although Vasistha and others called 
Satarupa their sister, Brahma could not desist from looking amorously 

n Verse 33. 
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at her but continued to praise her beauty by repeatedly saying *Oh the 
beauty, Oh the beauty!’ He felt such a strong desire for seeing 
Satarupa that he had four more faces developed for the purpose. He 
then sent out his sons for creation, married Satarupa, repaired with her 
into his lotus-abode, and enjoyed union with her like an ordinary 
human being for hundred divine years! ^ 

From the above stories wc learn that Satarupa was the first female 
created by Brahma and that she' possessed such youthful beauty as 
could charm even the creator himself. By using the word 
in the line ’ Kalidasa points definitely to this 

Satarupa, who possessed youth most suitable for creation and who was 
created for chat very purpose. 

This Satarupa must also have been referred to by the words 
in Abhijndna-sakf 4 ntala, Act II, verse g — 

By explaining the word ^rq^T as Raghavabhatta goes 

wide of the mark. This could not be the same as Tilo- 

ttama, a divine nymph, because, according to the Mahdbhdrata (Vanga- 
vfisl cd., I. 211. iif.), Tilottama was created by Visvakarman and 
not by Brahma.^" It is to be noted in this connection that in the 
Manu-smrti, Matsya-pHrdna etc. the word fqg has been used with 
respect to Brahma in the verses relating to the origin of Satanlpa^'*. 

In Kumar a'SarYibhava 2. 7 Kalidasa refers briefly to the origin of a 
male and a female from the two halves of Brahma’s body and to the 
creation which proceeded from this couple, 

R, C. Hazra 


21 The word being derived from the toot g — to unite, means a 

female who is highly suitable foi union, i.e. tor procreation. 

22 n'he expression ki the verse of the Abhijnana- 

Siikuntala quoted above, shows that the first exquisitely beautiful woman also 
was created by Brahma. 

23 Cf. the verse of the $akt*ntala quoted above. 



Mahasamanta-Maharaja Vismisena (Visnubhafa) 
and Samanta Avanti# 


In the Office of the Government EpigniphiM for India, Oota- 
camiind, there arc two sets of old impressions of an exceptionally 
interesting inscription which I am going to edit for the Epigraphiu 
Indtca with the kind permission of the Government lipigraphist for 
India. The record seems to have been incised on the two sides of a 
single copper plate or, more probably, on one side each of two copper 
plates; but 1 have failed to trace the whereabouts of the oiiginal. The 
characters employed in the inscription belong to the West Indian 
variety of the Southern Alphabet and resemble those used in such 
epigraphs as the Sunaokala plates of Aldhasdmanta-Mahdrdja Saiiiga- 
masiriiha (Kalacuri year 292 = A. D. 540)/ the Sankheda-Mankiini 
plates of the Kalacuri year 346 (A.D.594)^, the Ealitana plates ol 
Sdmanta-Mahdrd'ja Suhhaditya of the Gartilaka family (Gupta-Valabhl 
year 255 = A. D. 574)‘\ and the inscriptions of the Kalacuris of the 
sixth and seventh centuries'* as well as of the early members of the 
Gurjara family of Nandipuri and the Maitraka family of ValabhI. 
On palacographical grounds, the record under discussion has to be 
referred to the sixth or seventh century and to a locality not lar from 
the Gujarat-Kathiawar region. This date seems to be supported also 
by the internal evidence of the document. 

The document records an order, issued from the veuaka (residence 
or camp) at Lohatii, by a ruler named Visnusena who is eiulowed 
with the feudatory titles Mahdkdrld-krtika, Alahadandanayaka, Mnha- 
prafthdra, Mahdsdmanta and Addhiirajd, It is interesting to note that 
precisely the same epithets (the panca'mahaidhda^ are also known to 
have been used by Dhruvasena I (Gupta-Valabhi years 206^26 = A. D. 
325^45) of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi," although to whom 
exactly he owed allegiance is difficult to determine in the present 

* Paper read before the Histoiy Section of the All-hidia Oiiental Conference, 
Bombay Session, lielcl in November, 1949- 

1 £ 7 ., vol. XI, p. 74 f. 

2 Ihtd., vol. 11 , p. 20, Important hiscuptions from the Baroda State, vol. L, 
p. 4 ff. The inscription is genuine in my opinion. 

3 El, vol. XI, p. 17 f. 

4 Cf. Bhandarkar, Ltst, Nos. 1206-08. 


5 Ibid, Nos. 1304-05. 
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state of our knowledge. The order of Mahdsamanta-Maharaja Visnu- 
sena was addressed to his subordinates and officials such as iheRdjan^ 
Rdjaputra^ Rdjasthdnlya, Ayuktaka, Viniyuktakay Saulkikay Coroddha- 
ranikay V ailabdhikuy Drdngikay Cdta and Bhatdy to ether associate 
bodies executing the ruler’s orders as well as to the Dhr^v^ddhikarana. 
The mention of the Dhruv-ddhikarana connects the epigraph under 
discussion with the Maitraka dynasty and with the Kathiawar-Gujarat 
region. The expression Dhrut^ adhikarana or Dbruv-adhikaranika is 
peculiar to the Maitraka records. Dhruva has been explained as being 
stilJ used in Kathiawar and Kachh to denote “a person who superin- 
tends on behalf of the Raja the collection of the royal share of Jthc 
produce of lands’’ and Dhruva is still a surname among the Gujarati 
people.'* Another fact possibly connecting Visniisena with the Guja- 
rat'Kathiawar region, if not with the Maitrakas themselves, is his 
1 n teresti ng epithet Pard rn a bhaltardba-srh hd va-fdd-anud hydtd . This 
reminds us of the fact that in several Maitraka records Paramabhaitd- 
raka-Addhdrdjddhirdja-Paramcsvard Slladitya III (Gupta-Valabhi years 
343-65 = A, D. 662-84) IS represented as Pdramdbhdtidraka-Mdhdrajd- 
dhirdjn-PdrdmchVdraArl-bdva-^pdd-dnfidhydtay while his son Slladitya 
IV is endowed with the same epithet with the only substitution of 
the word bappn (father) for bdva. Fleet explained the word bdva as 
indicating an uncle or a relation of one’s father’s generation.^ 

Visnusena informed lus officials and subordinates that the commu- 
nity of merchants apparently belonging to Lohata had approached 
him to be favoured with the ruler’s own dcdra-ithiti-pdtra to be utilised 
by them in protecting and favouring their subjects and that he had 
already granted them his stbiti-pdtra used in protecting and settling 
the people of his dominions. This sthiti-pdtrd or dedra-Hbiti-patra y 
later also called dnugrdba'Stbiti-pdira in the document and sthiti- 
vyavdstba and sthiti-pdtra-vyavdSthd in a subjoined endorsement, has 
been lully cjuoted in the document and is one of the most remarkable 
things in ancient Indian epigraphy. We shall discuss this interesting 
list of customary laws elsewhere.** 

6 Corp. />c^. liul , vt)l 111 , p, 17011; Saiikalia, Anhtcology of Gujarat p. 200 
and note. 

7 Corp, Ins. hid., vul. Ill, p. i86n. 

8 My paper on thi.s Mibjcct was icad at the Classical Sanskrit Section V)f the 
A.I.O.C. (Bombay) and has been comrihuted to the LR.A.S.B. 
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After completing the text of the list of dedras, Visnusena, in the 
usual way, requests all future rulers of the country for their assent. 
Then follows a reference to the DHtaka or executor of the clocunient, 
who was the Sandhi'Vigraha^kdran-adhikrta Bhaddaka. The document 
ends with the date: Saik 600 + 40 + 9 Srdvdna 4 n 5, and the 
reproduction of the ruler’s signature : sva-hasidh irl-V isnuscnasya. 
There is little doubt that the year 6^9 should be referred to the 
Vikrama Samvat of 58 B. C. and ^hat the date corresponds to 592 
A. D. As will be seen from our discussion below on an endorsement 
subjoined to the document, the above suggestion is not only supported 
by palaeography but also by the date of the endorsement. That the 
use of the Vikrama era was not unknown in the Gujarat-Kathiawar 
region is suggested by the Dhiniki plates of Jaikadeva, dated V. S. 
794 (A. D. 737), which were found in the Okhamandal District of 
Kathiawar. The Vikrama era seems to have penetrated into tliat region 
from Rajputana where we notice its use in records dating from the 
third century A. The use of the Vikrama era in the (>resent 

inscription may possibly be explained by the suggestion that the 
merchants, in wdiosc favour the document was issued, were accustomed 
to its use. It seems reasonable to think that the Jams, mostly a 
mercantile community, are greatly responsible for the dcvelo[>ment of 
the Vikrama and Salivahana-Saka sagas as well as for the spread of 
both the Vikrama and Saka eras. 

An interesting endorsement, appended to the tlocumciu and 
showing slightly later forms of characters, says that Samafitd Avanti 
issued an order from Darpapura to his own officials informing them 
that he had given his assent to the stl)iti-vyavasthd granted by the 
illustrious Visnubhata to the community of merchants residing at 
Lehotaka-grama (apparently a mistake for Lohataka-grama, i.e., I.ohata, 
mentioned earlier in the document) and that no disturbance should be 
made to persons conducting themselves according to the above sthiti- 
pdtra-vyavasthd. This endorsement ends with the date : Sdm 300 + 
50 + 7 Kdrttika-ba 7. Whether Sdmanta Avanti of Darpapura w'as a 
subordinate of Mahdsdmanta-Mahdrdja Visnusena of Lohata or whether 
the Lohata area came to form a part of the district lulcd by him at a 


9 Bhandarkar, op, ctt.. No. 17. 
10 Ibid., No. I ff. 
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later date cannot be satisfactorily determined. The most interesting 
information supplied by the endorsement is however the date in the 
year 357 of an unspecified era. Consideration of the palaeography 
ol the document and of its locality probably in the Gujarat-Kathi- 
awar region suggests that the year has to be referred either to the 
Kalacuri or to the Gupta-Valabhl era; that is to say that the date 
corresponds either to A. D. 605, or 676. The importance of this 
date of the endorsement lies in the fact that it supports the evidence of 
palaeography by precluding the possibility of year 649, the date of 
the document of Visnusena, being referred to the Saka era of A. D. 
7(S. Another interesting information supplied by the endorsement is 
that ViMiusena was also called Visnubhata. This fact seems again 
to connect the ruler with the Maitraka family in which a name like 
Dh ruvasena is sometimes also found in the form Dhruvabhata. We 
know that the Maitraka ruler Dhruvasena II Bfiladitya (Gupta-Valabhl 
years 310-?.! ==A. D. 629-40), who was the son-in-law of king Harsa 
of Kanaiij, has been mentioned in the St-yii-kt of Hiuen Tsang by the 
name Dlirfibhata or Dhruvabhata.^’ 

We have seen d\^t Mahdsdmanta'Mahardja Visnusena (Visnubhata) 
claimed some relation with his overlord described as ■paramabhaUdraka- 
iri-bdva. The date of the document, A.D. 592, Mould suggest that 
this overlord Mas probably the Kalacuri king Sankaragana whose 
Abhona plates are dated in A.D. 595*’“ The facts that the Sarsavni 
plates of Kalacuri Buddharaja, dated Kalacuri year 361 = A. D. 609, 
MXTc issued Irom Anandapura, modern Anand^ ’ in the Kaira District, 
that Dadda I of the Gurjjara house of Nandipurl (Nandor in the 
Rajpipla State) and Broach is described as Gurjjara-nrpaU-vawsa- 
frinhodadhau ift-saha-'janmd Krsna-brday-nhitdspadah kaustubha-mantr ^ 
with a probable allusion to his allegiance to Kalacuri Krsna, that 
the Kalacuris certainly extended their power over the northern Maratha 
country and Malwa,* ' and that king Krsna's coins, referred to as 
Krsmrdja-rupaka in the Anjaneri inscription of Prthivicandra Bhogasakti 

11 Cf. Watters, On Yh^i Chwang.s Travels in India, vol. II, pp. 2^6-7. 

12 Bhandaikar, op, at.. No. 1206. 

El., vol. VI, p 297. 

14 Cf., c.g., bid. Ant., vol. XIII, pp. 82, 88. 

15 They gi anted lands in the Nasik region and issued charters from LI))ayini 
and Vidisa; cf. Bhandarkar, Nos. 1206-08. 
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dated 709 A. D., are not only found in the hlasik District but 
also in the islands of Bombay and Salsctte*^' as well as at Dhamori in 
the Amraoti District and Pattan in the Bctiil District of Berar’^ 
would suggest that the Kalacuris were able to extend their power 
over the Gujarat-Kathiawar region and that from the middle of the 
sixth century A. D. all rulers of that region, bearing subordinate titles, 
owed allegiance to the Kalacuris. It is also interesting to note that 
the date in our document falls m the period between the rule of the 
Maitraka ruler Dharasena 11 (Gupta-Valabhl years 2 52-70 = A. D. 
571-89) and that of Slladitya I-Dharamaditya (Gupta-Valabhl years 
286-90= A. D. 605-09) and that, il Visnusena (Visiuibhata) actually 
belonged to the Maitraka dynasty, his rule may be accommodated 
between A. D. 589 and 605. If however Lohata, and not Valablu, 
was his headquarters, it is possibly to be suggested that he was ruling 
side by side with the Maitraka king or kings of Valabhl, even li he 
belonged to the same family. But the endorsement seems to suggost 
that Lohata was a village in the dominions of Visnusena. 

As regards Sdmanta Avanti, I am inclined to believe that he dated 
his endorsement in the Kalacuri era and that he may have been a 
Gurjjara, although nothing can be said definitely on these points until 
further evidence is forthcoming. 

Dini-s Chandka Sircar 


16 £/., vol XXV, p. 229. 

17 IHQ., vol. XXV, p. 86. 



jaja, Jaja^ Jaj£)deva^ or Jajjala, a Minister and Commander 
of Hammira of Ranthambhor 

In the annals of Rajput chivalry, there is scarcely a name better 
known than that of Hathl* Hammira of Ranthambhor, The fight 
put up by him against Alaiulclln KhaljT, the tyrannical Sultan of 
Delhi, with a view to protecting the Neo-Muslim leaders, Muhanv 
mad Shah and his brothers, who had taken refuge at the Ranthambhor 
court, has inspired many a poet of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi as well 
as Rajasthani to sing his glory and offer the incense of admiration 
at the shrine of his memory. Of people, whom he had favoured, 
many deserted him. His chief general, Ratipala, and the finance 
minister, Dharmasimha, proved traitors. In his last hght, Hammira 
was accompanied by only nine warriors, of whom four were not even 
his co-rcligionists. But besides these he had at least one more follower 
of undoubted loyalty, the Cahamana )aja, Jiija, jajadeva or Jajjala 
who had been left behind to put up a last fight for Ranthambhor. 

The material for Jaja's life is extremely scanty. The Prakrtapain- 
galarrtj a book on Prakrit prosody written sometime in the fourteenth 
century, quotes five verses from some Apabhramsa poem dealing with 
Hammira’s achievements. Of these two refer to Jajadeva; none, it 
might be noted, mentions even by name, the other ministers and 
generals of Hammira. This fact in itself should be testimony enough 
for Jajadeva ’s pre-eminent position in Hammira’s kingdom. Had 
this Apabhranisa poem drawn upon by the Prakrtapamgalam come 
down to us, w'c might have received a full account of the great hero, 
Jaja. In its absence, all that we can present to our readers is an 
incomplete, though by no means incorrect sketch of his achievements, 
based on the two extant Apabhramsa verses and a few stray references 
from the Hammlramahakavya of Nayacandra Suri. 

According to the Hammlramahakavya, Jajadeva was one of the 
eight members of Hammira \s {mantri)parisad. The Prakrtapaingalam 
mentions him as Hammira’s mantrivara, i.e., excellent minister.^ 
But it is not as a mantrin but as Hammira’s brave general that he 

• Of dogged resolution; one who sticks to his word even against the dictates 
of common sense. 

1 X, 33-34. 

2 P. 249. For the verse see footnote 5. 
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lives on in the minds of the people. When Alauddm, egged on bv 
the traitor Bhoja, a natural brother of Hanimira, sent Ulugh Khan 
against the kingdom of Ranthambhor, Jajadeva vvas one of the eight 
generals who attacked and defeated the Khaljl army in the Hindavat 
Pass. It was a well-executed piece of strategy. The Rajputs waited 
for the coming of darkness, and then fell on the Muslims from all 
directions, causing the greatest confusion in their camp. Hammira’s 
brother, Virama, came from the cast, Muhammad Shah from the 
west, Jajadeva from the south, and Garbharuka from the north. 
From the south-east, north-east, south-w'est, and north-west, the 
attack was, respectively, directed by Ratipala, Ranamalla, Tichara, 
and Vnichara.*^ Whoever the conccivcr of the plan may have been, 
perhaps it was Hammira himself, it was thoroughly successful. With 
the cry of “Hammira'’, “Hammira”, the Rajputs filled the ditch 
surrounding the camp, burnt the stockades, cut down the ropes of 
the tents, and caused such havoc that Ulugh Khan's army was soon 
on the run, leaving behind all its war material, camp equipage and 
even women. 

Immediately after this victory the Nco-Mushm leader, Muhammad 
Shah, sacked Jagara, the jagir given to the traitor, Bhoja, by Alauddin 
Khaljl. And about the same time perhaps Hammira and Jajadeva 
raided Delhi. The Cahamana warriors must have by then become 
well-known in tlic Khaljl dominions. They had defeated even Ulugh 
Khan, the most skilful of Alauddin’s generals; they hail made the 
captured Muslim women sell butter-milk in the countryside of 
Ranthambhor. Is it therefore to be wondered at that the Prakrta- 
paingalam should state that when Hammira marched forth with lus 
“excellent minister”, Jajjala, in the van, the hearts of the Muslim 
populace of Delhi sank with fear; many even fainted when the 
city-drum announced the dreadful news to tliem.*' 

We have no information from the Prdkrtapalngalarn regarding 
the results of the raid. Nor docs Nayacandra, intent on belauding 
Hammira and depicting in lurid colours the seditious activities of a 

3 Hammirarti^hakdvya, X, 25 ^ 39 ’ 

4 Ibid., 40-62. 

3 Dholla maria Dhtllt maha, mucthiya Alcctha sci) ira 
ptira fajjald mdntivara calia vtra Hammira. 
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group of Hammlra’s officers, say anything about Jajadcva till we 
reach the last two cantos of the Hammlramahdkdvya, Jaja, may, 
however, be expected to have efficiently discharged his duties as a 
defender of the bcleagured fort. His counsel too could never have 
been one of craven despair and flight.® Even when all hope had 
been lost, he is represented as saying, “Putting on firmly my armour 
and covering my horse with armoured trappings, I shall bid farewell 
to my relatives, and with the permission of HammTra, my lord, enter 
the battlefield. Brandishing my sword through the air, I shall strike 
It on the enemy’s head, and, breaking the armours of others with 
mine own, turn aside even mountains (from my path). For Hamnura’s 
sake 1 shall burn myself in the fire of the Sultan’s anger and striking 
my sword on his head go to heaven, leaving behind this body.” 

]aja might have made this proposal when Hammira, liimsclf, was 
thinking of opening the front gate of the fort and rushing down on 
the enemy with a handful of his followers. Fie had the fullest faith 
in Jaja; he knew that death held no terror for this brave warrior. 
But where was, he might have thought, the need of sending Jaja to 
his sure destruction when he had for him wwk which made the 
doughtiest warriors’ blood run cold. Fie put Jaja in charge of the 
jauhar of the fair ladies of his harem, his epeens, his daughters, and 
other female relatives. When this part of his duties had been accom- 
plished, Jajjala came back to his master and presented him with nine 
heads of elephants, saying, “1 worship thee, as Ravana worshipped 
Siva. I, however, having only one head, offer these nine as substi- 
tutes. The tenth head offered would be mine.”® 


6 Sec footnote 9. 

7 Pindhan dtdha sdnlihd vaha upfard\ dat 

band hit sanuidt rana dhasati sami Hammira baana laij 
tiddula Hdhapiiha bhamaH khagga rtu ^isaht daratt 
pakkhara pakkhara t belli pelli pabbaa a phalanj j 
Hamm'tra ka]]u Jajjala bhanaha^ 
kohanala muha maha jalarij 
Sfilatana-stsa karavala dai 
tajji kale vara dia calati! j 

{PraJzrtapaihgalam, p. 180) 

8 Hammiranuthakavyii, XIII, 187189. This is rather a free rendering of the 


verses. 
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Another duty also remained to be performed. Even when 
Hammira fell, the fort must not pass into the hands of the enemy 
without a bitter struggle. Hammira appointed therefore Jaja as his 
successor, after having vainly requested him to leave the fort and 
save his life. “Hammira had”, says Nayacandra, “asked Jaja twice 
to go away. Therefore deliberately concluding that two negatives 
make one affirmative, he decided to stay behind in the fort How 
well Jaja discharged his duty as theJast defender of the fallen fort 
may be seen from the following tribute paid by Nayacandra : 

“In this world, really to be congratulated is Jaja alone, the up- 
holder of that affection and loyalty which came naturally to him, for 
he defended the fort for two days, even after the death of the ruler 
(Hanimlra)”^^‘ 

A devoted and loyal warrior or statesman, perhaps, needs no 
better epitaph. ‘ ^ 


Dash ARM HA Sharma 


9 duMt nanan pmsttitlinhani fuivadata Mivaui ksmdbhrta dvih frayuhta- 

maucityadyahi yMu uacanaracanam svarthautmstham vidhayaj 
yasttsthannapyalHmpamia khalu nijavibhoh Usanam svamibhaktah 
khyMastenaiva namnapi sa jayatti ciram Chahamanah sa I 

{Hammtramahakavya, XIV, 18) 

10 Hammtramahakavya, XIV, 16. ^ 

ji Cj Bismarck’s epitaph, “A faithful servant of Empt^ni. William 1. 



Fifteenth All^India Oriental Conference 


The fifteenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was 
held at Bombay in the first week of November 1949. In the unavoid- 
able absence of Dr. S. K, De, President-elect, Prof. Nilakantha Sastri, 
the Vice-President, conducted the proceedings. The printed address 
of Dr. De was, however, available and presented to the Conference. 
In the learned and thought-provoking address Dr. De laid stress on 
two important aspects of oriental studies in India ; 

1 . The need for entire reorientation of our educational policy with 
reference to classical studies which are much neglected in these days. 

2. The expansion of the scope of these studies by the inclusion of 
the study of the life and literature of territories outside India with 
which she was at one time in close contact. It is felt that this is 
high time for reviving cultural relations between India and other 
countries of Asia. It has been suggested that the Conference can do 
this by inviting representatives from different countries of Asia and 
even by holding some of its sessions .it various centres outside 
India, 

About 250 papers were submitted by almost as many scholars 
from different parts of the country for the eighteen sections into which 
the Conference was divided. The number was too large for the com- 
paratively very short time available for the disposal of the papers. A 
decent brochure containing summaries of the papers was distributed 
among the members present at the Conference. It appears, as 
usual, — and it has been frankly admitted by the Local Secretary 
— that the summaries as sent by the authors were not properly 
edited and that papers of one section have been included in 
another. Of course it has to be admitted that under the present 
statutory arrangement of the sections it is sometimes difficult to assign 
a paper to a particular section. Of the sections the section on Classi- 
cal Sanskrit is evidently the most popular with 63 papers, History 
coming next with half as many papers. The five sections devoted to 
modern Indian languages (Gujrati, Marathi, Kannada, Hindi and 
Urdu) had together 29 papers in all which could be conveniently 
dealt with in one section. Three important symposia were scheduled 
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CO be held. Of these the one on Oriental Studies and State Policy was 
dropped owing to the absence of the General President at whose 
initiative it was stated to have been included in the programme. 

In the other two, e.g., Sanskrit as a terminological lingua franca 
and simplified Sanskrit, a number of scholars took pare by delivering 
extempore speeches as evidently no previous arrangement was made in 
this connection well ahead. The possibility of simplifying Sanskrit 
was questioned by many while the ust of Sanskrit as the barkgrouiu! of 
newly coined words seemed to have received general support. 

Elaborate arrangements were made for dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments, The Abhijnana-Sakuntalam was staged in this connection 
in an abridged form by the members of the Haritosa Samiti. Ladies 
and gentlemen who took part in the play were all Sanskrit-knowing 
people, most of them were graduates with a few professors, teachers 
and lawyers. The acting was admirable. The preponderance of 
music, however, seemed on occasions to impede action and the flow 
of the dialogues. Besides songs specially composed for the purpose 
and introduced in the drama some of the verses of the dialogues were 
set to music. It is not known if it was an innovation or had a tradi- 
tion behind it. At least this is unknown in Bengal. 

Arrangements for visiting places of cultural and historical impor- 
tance included visits to Kaivalyadhama and the Elcphanta Caves. At 
the Kaivalyadhama there was a small but very interesting demonstra- 
tion of some yogic exercises accompanied by an explanatory talk by 
Swami Kuvalayananda, the founder, referring to original texts and 
their co-ordination with modern scientific research. The Swamiji 
also drew attention to the objects of the Institute which aimed at 
conducting scientific and literary research for the propagation of Yoga 
in all its aspects with a view to co-ordinate it with everyday life. 

Two important resolutions based on similar ones passed at the 
last session at Darbhanga were adopted in the present session. Tlic 
first resolution reiterated the demand for the establishment of an 
All-India Indological Research Institute at a suitable centre at an 
early date. The purpose of the Institute would be to carry out and 
co-ordinate researches in history, languages, arts and literature of 
India. The Institute would also actively encourage the study of 
language, history and culture of Asian countries which came in cultural 
contact with India in the past like Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Afganistan, 
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Palestine, China, Japan and South-East countries. It was decided 
that a deputation consisting of Dr. P, V. Kane, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Dr. R. N. Dandekar would wait on the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and the Education Minister 
of the India Government to explain the need for the setting up 
of a Central Indological Research Institute. 

The second resolution requested the Government of India to set 
up a regular and full-fledged department called the Manuscript Survey 
of India to safeguard and salvage literary treasures lying in ancient 
manuscripts in different parts of the country. It may be pointed out 
here that an almost identical resolution moved by the writer of the 
present note was passed at the First Indian Cultural Conference held 
in Calcutta in 1936 under the auspices of the Indian Research 
Institute. Though the alien Government of the time paid little heed 
to it, it is expected that the present national Government will give 
effect to it at the earliest opportunity. 

The session concluded with the announcement of the results of 
the election of the Executive Committee, the office-bearers and the 
General and Sectional Presidents of the next session. It was decided 
that the Sixteenth Session of the Conference would be held in Lucknow 
under the Presidency of Prof. Hiriyanna of Mysore. 

I would conclude this note with a few suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the future sessions of the Conference in certain directions 
in the interest of the world of scholars. It will be convenient if the 
number of sections could be curtailed by amalgamating or even by 
dropping a few. The need for having two separate sections on 
History and Archaeology is not quite clear. They might even be left 
out as there is the History Congress to do full justice to them. Pro- 
vision might be made for only one Modern Indian language section 
dealing with the problems and achievements of all provincial languages. 
The proceedings of this section should be carried on in the language 
generally adopted in the main Conference, so that they may be intelli- 
gible to the general body of scholars and thus be more attractive than 
at present. 

Properly edited summaries of papers submitted together with 
Presidential addresses and other printed materials issued for the Con- 
ference might be sent to all members before the commencement of a 
session as is done by the Indian Science Congress. These may be 
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regarded as parts of the main proceedings which may be published 
soon after each session containing only the material not already printed 
and issued. This will avert much unnecessary duplication and effect 
considerable saving in printing charges. Besides, the Proceedings need 
not contain the text of any paper. This will make the Proceedings 
neat and handy, save a huge drain from the funds of the Conference 
and make speedy publication quite an easy affair. As a matter of 
fact, all the papers submitted arc not available for publication in the 
proceedings and a good number arc published cksewheie. Neither 
IS jt possible to make room for all. It may be mentioned here that 
the list of papers submitted before the past sessions of the Conference 
which has just been published will be more useful to scholars than 
any of the Proceedings issued so far especially as it indicates tb.e names 
of journals or books w'here the papers could be known to have been 
printed. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 



REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, Classical Period, 
Vol. 1, General Editor: S. N. Dasgupta; Contributors to this Volume: 
S. N. Dasgupta (Preface, Introduction, History of Alamkara Literature 
and Editor’s Notesj and S. K. De (History of Kavyn Literature); Pub- 
lished by the University of Calcutta' Royal Octavo, (roughly) 130 + 834 pp. 
Calcutta 1947. 

Excepting perhaps sonic volumes in the Grundnss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskundc, no other work has a greater referential 
value for a student of Indian literature in general and Sanskrit literature in 
p^incicular than the monumental Geschichte dcr Indischen Lilt^rdtur, 
Bands MIL by M. Winternitz. But as it was in German it could not 
be of sufficient use in Indian Universities. The Calcutta University had 
the English translation of the first two volumes published under the 
supervision and with the revisions of Professor Winternitz himself. The 
Professor passed away when the English translation of the third volume 
had advanced but a little. Attempts to secure the supeiwision of some 
European scholars having failed, the University approached Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta to undertake the work, but he proposed that, as the translation 
of Vol. Ill had not much advanced, ‘it would be better to plan another 
work dealing with the subjects that form the content of Volume III of 
Professor Wintcrnitz’s work. The title of the book also was changed 
into History of Sanskrit Literature, as 'Indian Literature’ is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of Sanskrit 
literature, as Professor Winternitz had done. As Dr. Dasgupta’s hands 
were heavily occupied with other works, it was arranged that under his 
‘chief editorship within an Editorial Board the work should be done by 
contribution bv the scholars of Bengal.’ As a result of this arrangement 
wc have here the Volume 1 dealing with Kavya and Alamkara; and 
Volume II IS expected, according to the plan, to deal with other Techni- 
cal Sciences, and also to include some residue of this volume received late, 
namely, ‘some of the contributions, such as those on the Historical 
Kavyas, or the elements of literature in Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, 
though some general estimates of some of them have been taken in the 
first volume itself m the body of the book and in the Editorial Notes. 
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Thus the volume under review is the fruit, partly fulfilled ol course, of 
a laudable attempt of a premier University of our land to replace, at least 
partly, if not to supersede, tlie Volume III of the Gcschichtc Pro 
lessor Winternitz through the co-operative efforts of learned Sanskntists 
from Bengal. 

Judging this volume as a unit, the collaborators have not been able to 
give It a unified, compact and well trimmed appearance; and it stands 
as a contrast to Professor Win tern work wdiich is a model ol 

thoroughness and regulated planning. There is much repetition betw'cen 
their contributions; and even in basic chronological approach ihert* is 
often disagreement. There is no doubt that possibly the entire tonrn 
bution of Dr, De was there before tlie General Pditor while lie wrote his 
Introduction and Notes (see pp. xlvi, 57. 622, 17S 68tj etc.) in which 
the latter cjuotcs from and refers to the lormcr; but still he does not 
stand the temptation of discussing the very topics which Dr. De has 
alreacly dealt wuth (see p['). Iv, 21, Ixxxii, 6^; eU.) Dr. D.isgirpta dots 
not appear to have made up his mind on the date of Bhamaha (see pji. 5131 
528, 532-3); and his discu.ssion about the date of Kalidasa whom he assigns 
to 2nd or ist B.C. (pp. 728, c.) lacks m that objective and judicious 
weighing of evidence and recjuisite courtesy for the tbeoiies of others 
which characterise Dr, Dc’s discus.sion of the same topic (pp. 

Whether we put Asvagho.ya or Kfilidasn earlier makes a world of di(Ti*r 
ence in our values of estimating the evolution of Sanskrit ornate pixarv. 
As Dr. De has aptly, if not curtly, rcmaiked . ‘To argue that Asvaghoyi 
IS later than Kfihdasa is to presume, without sufficient leason, a letm- 
gressive phase in literary evolution, (p. 424). 

As the contributions of the collaboraU)rs to this volume ate hkt 
two parallel lines, it is advisable to evaluate their sections indn 
vidually and separately. Dr. Dasgupta has surveyed certain topics in his 
Introduction with a wide mental liotizon and remarkable sweep, and 
some of his observations, though partially true, strike a novel note and 
have a wider appeal. He has made a good case that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the Kavyas is due to two 
facts : one, the gradual depletion of life from society due to the rigour 
of the Smrti and absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the con.scrvatism for which whatever foreign life wa^ known 
to India could not in anv way influence the character and perspective of 
the Indians’, (p. xl). Equally refreshing are his observations on the dis- 
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play of aesthetic conditions (pp. xlii f.). His range of information Is 
often pretty wide, and facts from different places and times are easily 
brought together in one place; but one wonders what he intends to prove 
from statements like these: ‘This shows that in Kalidasa’s time at least 
the Giindharva marriage was going out of fashion. But m the story of 
Vasnviidatta in Bhasa and also in Avimaraka, it appears that no exception 
was taken to the Gandhnrva marriage. But for the restriction by the 
Privy Council the law of Gandharva marriage still holds according to 
Hindu Law. But as early as the story of Vilhana we find that in spite 
of the provision of Hindu Law the Gandharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society’ (p. Ixiii). 

His survey of Alamkara literature often takes the shape of enumcra*- 
tion (p. 554 etc.) and technical discussion. Some of his generalisations in 
discussing the principles of literary taste and criticism deserve a careful 
study and scrutiny. 

His Editorial Notes stand much detached in the make up of this 
volume. Mostly they are bibliographical, often repeating what is already 
covered in the earlier portion of the work. It would have been much 
better that some were absorbetl in the body of the work, some of them 
j)rcserved for the Second Volume, and taking into consideration what 
Dr. De has discussed in his contribution, some others were easily omitted. 

Here and there one comes across some minor slips too which in a 
work like this deserve to be corrected earlier, otherwise they get perpe- 
riiarcd in subsetiueiu writings of mediocre authors. It is good that the 
author himself withdrew his suggestion of deriving aUm (in the word 
Aamhrmi) from Latin or Gk. gold, otherwise many would have 

welcomed it as a palatable projwsal (see pp. 513, xi). On p. 533 we 
read thus: Though Kane holds the opposite view, Dandin’s work 
Kdvyacidrsa is very popular and has many commentators. Xheie is some 
confusion; and the clause of Kane’s opinion possibly refers to his view on 
the relative chronology of Dandm and Bhamaha (sec p. 53 0 
pp. 656-7 wc have a statement thus : ‘The earliest form of text is what 
IS found in the Panvabhyndaya by Jinadasa, who wrote his Samasya- 
purana poem in the 9th century/ The name of the author of 
ParsvahhymUyn is linasena; and there is no poem of his by name Samasya^ 
pFnrana, 

Dr. Dc’.s contribution to thus volume, Histor\' of Kavya Literature, 
which covers pp. 1-512. is a self sufficient unir, thoughtfully planned and 
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brilliantly executed. His object cannot be expressed better than in liis 
own words : ‘But the aim of the present account is not to offer a mete 
antiquarian or statistical essay, not to record and discuss what has been 
said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and cannot 
be ignored), but to give, as concisely as possible, a systematic and literary 
account of the literature itself.’ Sanskrit literature ‘ranks legitimately as 
one of the great literatures of the world, to the appreciation of which 
broader historical and literary standards sliould be applied’, special em- 
phasis being ‘laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
so far, not received adequate attention'. (See p i, loot-note). Dr. De 
admirably fulhls, throughout his contribution, the aim which he has in 
view. 

In matters of format and selection and, at tunes, sequence of topics, 
Dr. Dc’s discussions often remind us of Keith s two works in the held, 
namely, Sanskrit Drama and A History of Sanskrit Literature; but Dr. De- 
is never mechanical aiul pattern-like in his presentation, and his approach 
to Sanskrit liteiature as a literary uatic is atteiidetl with unique success. 
As a historian he has concisely portrayed the background and origin of 
.Sanskrit poetry and drama. In dealing with authors and works he makes 
a choice of striking topics connected with them and discusses them with 
a characteristic freshness .ind in .1 persuasive tone, lie makes his icadtrs 
deeply interested in what interests himself more. In estimating the lite 
rary qualities of Asvagho.yi, m accepting this or that date for Kalidasa, in 
evaluating the authenticity of the plays ot Bhasa etc., his observations 
are devoul of any prejudice for this or that theiay; and he judiciously 
balances the evidence and presents his conclusions with a catholic poise, 
if necessarv kee[)ing the problem open almost as at the dawn (?f studies. 
As a literary connoisseur he has a firm grip on his subject and his estimate 
IS most happily worded. 

About the Biuhlhacarit a he observes: ‘The work is. therehn'c, not 
a bare recital of incident, nor is it a diy and dogmatic exposition of Bud- 
dhist doctrine, but the Buddha-legcnd is conceived in the spirit of the 
Kavya in lespect of narrative, diction and imagery, and the poet’s dame 
of faith makes the best lines of the poem quiver with the needed glow.’ 
(p. 74). About Asvaghosa's pcx:try he adds thus: ‘If his poetry has not 
the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the pliability and 
promise of unrefined form; it has the sincerity and throb, if not the per- 
fectly ordered harmony, of fulbgrown music.’ (p. 76). About Kalidasa s 
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succesi- he !>ays : ‘As a dramaiist Kalidasa succeeds, mainly by his poetic 
power, in two respects: he is a master of poetic emotion which he can 
skilfully harmonise with character and action, and he has the poetic sense 
of balance and restraint which a dramatist must show if he would win 
-success.’ (p. 135). 

Thus all along, it may be in delineating the characters or in estimating 
the literary merits, Dr. De has an enchanting grace and literary flavour 
about his exposition; and one feels certain that the literary merits of 
Sanskrit literature can be better appreciated now through his able 
discussions. 

The University of Calcutta, we hope, will see that the second volume 
IS jiuhlished soon, and tlie F.diiors would give it a more systematic, 
compact and well thgested form. 

A. N. Upadhyf: 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Brahmavidya (Aclj^ar Library Bulletin') vol. XIII, pt. 9 

P. K. GoDii. — Some CnltHTdl Cleanings [ram the Jnanakanda of 
the Kasyapasamhita of the Vaikhamsas. The ffiandhamld clcnliiig 
with the VaiMiava rituals of the ancient Vaikhanasa sect contains 
references to various giMnis (including canakd), Howers and castes and 
mentions tdmb/lla as an offering for purifying hreath (mukhavasa), and 
ti^ilasl as a sacred plant for worshipping Visnu. 

K. Madhava Krishna SA\mA.—Bhdvabhatla. Anustupcakravartin Bhava- 
bhatta was a musician author under the patronage of Mahaiaja 
Anupsinghji of Bckaner. His lather was also a musician at Shah- 
jahan's court. Xlanuscripts of Bhavabh.itta s twelve works on music 
have been noticed here. 

A. N. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar — T/k^ Pnrdmc Bh:irdtdvdr.sd. The 
Puranic statements as interpreted bv the author of the paper lead him 
to conclude that the appellation Bharatavaiyi rc‘fers to ‘the spintuallv 
inclined Human World’ and Bhaiata Khanda to the body of a 
spiritually inclined individual/ 

Jlan V \ UA0 '/. A1 .—India and French Indology, 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. XIV (March, 104n) 

A. Chidambaranaih Chetiiar.— TAc- Dravidum Neuter Plnrdl 
Si RIAL Publications. — The editing of the BhaudnauiocLd ivith V luima- 
granthibhedika has been completed and that of the NyayaiKviUnldhi 
and Vidhiuimdrsd continuing. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. 23 (1947) 

H. D. Valankar. ' ^nd ApabhrarriU Metres, 

V. V. CovMAVh.- FrngmenU from the AbhklharmdScwwuaya of Asdmgd. 
Eight fragments liave been published fiom a rare manuscript of 
Asaniga’s Abhklharmasamuccaya which will be of special iiucicst 
dealing, as they do, with philosophical speculations about the Panca- 
sk.andhas, Alayavijnana, Pratityasanuitpada, life after death, paths of 
salvation and the superiority of the Mahayana doctrine of the Vaipulya 


texts. 
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D. D. Kosambi. — Early Brahmins and Brahminism. According to the 
writer of this paper, Brahiiiana nieati.s a follower or descendant of 
Brahma and Brahminism a cult entirely pre-Aryan. 

I^. M. Bauda and Pdlin Bbhari Chakuavarti. — The Sattgar Plate of 
Trailokya Varman. The Sanskrit texts of the copper-plate published 
here with linglish translation record a land-grant made in the early 
1 jth century by Trailokyavarmadeva, the nineteenth ruler of the 
Chaiklel dynasty of Bundelkhand. The document supplies us with a 
missing link in the post Paramardi history of the Chandel family. 

A. S. Biiandarkar.-- T/;c Origin of the Pathare or Patane Prabhus 
(j. V. Divasiuall — Alanikara-Ulaka of BhanudatUi. Texts have been 
critically edited. 


Ibid., vol«. ‘24-25 (1948-1949) 

P- V. Kani-. Vardhamilfirn and Utpala: their works and predecessors. 
The great astiotiomer Varahamihira and his commentator Utpala 
flourished in the 6th and loth centuries respectively. The paper 

supplies inlormation about their works and adds notes on the authors 
and treatises mentioned by them, particularly on those names which 
are connected with the subjects treated in their works. 

n. D. Kosambi. - -Chronological Order of Piinch-nuiiked Coins: A Rc^ 
examination of the Older T axila Hoard. 

H. D. -Prosodial Practice of Sanskrit Pods. This is an 

.inalysis of the metres used in the w'orks ‘of some 28 Mahakavis in 
Sanskrit liieratuie’ flourishing between the 2 Pd century and i6th 
century A.C. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

vol. X, part I, (Jan .-June, 1949) 

N .Sdbkamania Sas'WU." Libraries in Ancient and Medueval India, The 
tops ing of sacred books is regarded in India as an act of merit. The 
practice t)f mutiplication of copies and their distribution among the 
libraries on leligious consideration was in vogue in ancient "times. 
Manu.scnpt Libraries grew at different institutions like the Univer- 
sities of Dhanyakauka, Nalanda and Vikramasila. The accounts left 
by the Chinese and Tibetan chroniclers give an idea of the Libraties of 
ancient India. After the destruction of some of the famous collections 
of books at Nalanda, Vikramasila and Odantapur by invaders, per- 
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haps a large number of Manuscripts was carried to Nepal and Tibet 
where they arc still found. From the nth centurt' onwards, the Jain 
Bhandars began to develop at Pattan and Jcssalmir, and a little later, 
the various Palace Libraries like the Sarasvati Mahal Library of 
Tanjorc and the Durbar labrary of Nepal were established. The 
centres of learning such as the Mathas and other seats of religion also 
helped the formation of Manuscript Collections. Thar learned 
families and individuals had their own Libraries is evidenced from the 
later instances of the Pav^viir family of Kerala and Kavindracarya 
Sarasvati of Banaras. 

— . — Manuscript Notices: The Samgnti.samgrdha which 

IS a Visistadvaita treatise by one Raghunathacatya of tlie Ramanuja 
school interprets the aphorisms of the Brahmas utra. topic by topic, in 
(heating their appropriateness and consistency at every step. 

T. ViRARAGHAVACHARi. — The publication of 
the Vajscsikasfdras with a new commentaty continues with the srwenth 
chapter completed in this issue. 

P. V, Ramanujaswami. — I^ght 4 sabdarthasarvasva: A Samkrit Encyclo 
perdia in Aianttscrjpt. Here are reproduced as sjxnmens, the intro- 
ductory verses of an Fncyclopa-dia in Sanskrit compiled in the last 
century by Paravastu Venkata Rangachryalii Avvavaralugaru of 
Vizagapatam as already noticed in a previous issue of the Journal. 

Journal of tha University of Bombay, vol. XVlli, pt. 2, 
(September, 1949) 

H. D. Velankar. — Hymn^s to Indra In Majidala /. Fifteen hymns in 
celebration of Indra occurring in the first Manclala of the Rgveda (I, 
6i 63; 80-84. have been rendered into L.nglish and 

annotated. 

G. V. Devasthaei. — faimini and Sahara on Senses and Poiuers of Words. 

K. Krishnamoou IHY. — Anandavardhanas Treatment of Dhvani in 
Relation to Bhakti, Guna, DosarSarnghatand, Riti and Vrtu. 

C. R. Sankara and B. Chahanyadeva. — Rostulational Methods and 
Indian Musicology. This is a mathematical attempt to ‘extend the 
application of postulational method from the domain of gcncial lin- 
guistics and phonetic analysis to the domain of Indian Musicology 
with reference mainly to the musical values of ftvra madhyama and 
the musical scale. 
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